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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

After  thanking  Mr.  Mayor  Miner  for  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception,  and  the  Graduates  for  the  efforts  they  had  made 
to  render  the  meeting  a  success,  Principal  Peterson  craved 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience  while  he  referred  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  provincial  schools.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  was  popularly  supposed  not  to  have  any  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  schools,  and  to  give  itself  verv^  little  trouble 
about  keeping  in  close  touch  with  actual  school  conditions. 
This  sort  of  talk  is  very  common,  the  Principal  went  on  to 
say,  among  those  who  seemed  to  make  it  their  business  to 
set  the  city  and  the  country  in  antagonism  to  each  other, 
and  to  stir  up  unhealthy  rivalries. On  the  Protestant  • 
Committee  for  example,  the  city  member  is  “  suspect  ”  to 
the  noisy  little  clique  that  is  so  fond  of  airing  its  views  in 
the  press  of  the  province.  He  is  not  supposed  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  our  rural  schools.  If  he  happens  to  be  what 
is  erroneously  termed  a  “  University  representative,”  so 
much  the  w^orse  for  him  !  His  motive's  are  purely  selfish, 
and  all  he  cares  about  is  the  5  p.c.  of  pupils  in  the  country 
schools  who  are  likely  to  go  to  the  University,  The  other  95 
p  c.  he  does  not  consider  at  all,  except  so  far  as  he  may  get 
the  opportunity  of  forcing  them  into  the  same  mould  as  the 
University  entrance. 

Now  what  nonsense  all  this  is,  on  the  very  face  of  it  ! 

I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  all  Universities  in  all  lands,  and 
at  every  period  of  the  world’s  history.  But  of  the  modern 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  McGill  Graduates  Society  of  the  District  of 
Bedford, — Granby,  8th  December,  1905. 
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and  up-to-date  University  it  can  he  confidently  stated  that 
the  standard  and  the  subjects  which  it  prescribes  for  en¬ 
trance  are  those  of  a  good  ‘‘  School  Leaving  Examination.” 
It  seeks  to  apply  an  impartial  test,  according  to  approved 
methods,  to  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  makes  as 
little  distinction  as  may  be  between  “  University  candi¬ 
dates”  and  pupils  who  are  merely  seeking  a  certificate  of 
good  standing  at  school.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  University  had  any  other,  aim  or  policy.  Its  obvious 
interest  is  to  harmonize  matriculation  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  conditions  of  a  school  leaving-examination,  and  to  keep 
its  requirements  in  close  touch  with  the  best  work  of  the 
schools  Any  other  policy  would  result  in  creating  a  great 
gulf  between  school  and  college,  where  no  gulf  should  be. 

Take  for  example,  the  A. A.  examinations  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  as  conducted  by  the  Matriculation  Board  of  Mc¬ 
Gill.  ^ith  their  numerous  options  in  the  later  stages,  in 
addition  to  the  preliminary  examination  on  essential  and 
fundamental  requirements,  they  may  be  held  to  cover  the 
whole  needs  of  our  provincial  school  system,  so  far  as  ex¬ 
aminations  are  concerned,  ^’o  when  I  read  in  the  local 
papers  diatribes  about  the  iniquity  of  the  McGill  people  in 
receiving  the  large  sum  of  -^500  (five  hundred  dollars) 
from  the  Protestant  Committee  for  the  expenses  of  this 
examination  scheme,  I  know  exactly  vchere  I  am.  It  is 
one  more  touch  from  our  friends  who  love  to  represent  the 
rich  University  as  making  away  with  public  moneys  that 
ought  to  go  to  the  poor  municipalities.  My  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  the  Province  is  well  served  under  the 
existing  arrangement.  With  some  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  other  countries,  I  may  be  allow^ed  to  state  the 
opinion  that  nowhere  is  a  system  of  school  examinations 
operated  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  than  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

But  what  about  the  Marriage  Licence  Fund  and  the 
poor  municipalities  ?  So  much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  without  regard  to  the  facts,  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  from  me  how"  the  matter  ac¬ 
tually  stands.  People  speak  as  though  McGill  and 
Bishop’s,  by  accepting  from  the  Government  an  annual  sub¬ 
sidy  of  no  more  than  $3,200.00,  prevented  the  whole  of  the 
Marriage  Licence  Fees  from  going  to  the  poor  municipali¬ 
ties.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  Universities  have  no  con- 
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nection  whatever  with  the  Marriage  Licence  Fund.  It 
was  only  by  a  curious  method  of  book-keeping,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  up  to  1895  that  any  colour  was  given  to  the  charge 
that  they  had  such  a  connection.  The  only  fund  the  Uni¬ 
versities  know  is  the  Superior  Education  Fund,  in  which  • 
the  Marriage  Licence  Fees  are  merged  ;  and  several  years 
ago  the  Protestant  Committee  placed  on  its  minutes  an  offi¬ 
cial  record  of  the  facts  “so  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  open 
to  any  individual  to  represent  the  Universities  as  bene¬ 
fiting  from  that  part  of  the  fund  ”  (^  e.,  the  Marriage 
Licence  Fees)  “  only,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  munici¬ 
palities.”  (Minutes  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  4th  Octo¬ 
ber  and  29th  November,  1901.) 

My  venerable  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  held 
very  strong  views  as  to  this  subsidy  to  the  Universities. 
He  looked  on  it  as  a  binding  compact  that  was  never  to  be 
broken,  and  he  used  solemnly  to  adjure  me  to  see  that  it 
was  maintained.  Just  about  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
amount  was  cut  in  two,  so  that  McCJill  and  Bishop’s  each 
get  only  half  what  of  they  used  to  derive  from  this  source. 
My  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  if  the  Legislature  wished 
to  take  this  action  they  should  have  done  so  on  their  own 
motion,  instead  of  flinging  an  apple  of  discord  to  the 
Protestant  Committee.  Butin  the  circumstances,!  acquiesced 
in  the  action  that  was  taken,  just  as  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  fur-ther  action  along  the  same  line,  provided 
it  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  itselL  It  will  be  a  curious 
development  if  the  Quebec  Grovernment  should  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  intimate  that  it  is  unable  to  make  any  provision 
whatever  for  the  support  of  our  Euglish-speaking  Uni¬ 
versities, — and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  is  ffndinir  such  large  subsidies  for  both  Toronto  and 
Queen’s.  The  withdrawal  of  the  $2,075  at  present  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  McGill  would  certainly  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  in  any  way  under  estate  control,  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  would 
thereafter  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most  interesting  features. 

But  what  a  calumny  it  is  to  say  that  the  “University 
representatives  ”  (so  far  as  there  are  any  !j  on  the  Protestant 
Committee  at  Quebec  are  there  only  to  see  that  they  get  the 
“lion’s  share  of  the  plunder”  for  their  institutions !  After  all 
|8,200  between  McGill  and  Bishop’s  is  not  a  large  sum — 
especially  when  set  alongside  of  the  1150,000  voted  an- 
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Dually  to  Toronto.  Personally,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  more  inside  the  last  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  than  only  show  this  matter  in  its 
true  bearings.  If  the  schools  of  the  Province  have  a  list  of 
well-selected  text  books  and  a  carefully  graded  course  of 
study,  they  have  to  thank  mainly  the  expert  educationists 
whose  presence  at  Quebec  seems  to  be  so  much  resented  by 
certain  ignorant  or  prejudiced  persons.  And  if  any  one  is 
desirous  of  informing  himself  as  to  Protestant  school  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  Province, he  will  do  well  to  turn,  not--  in  the  first 
instance  at  least — to  the  Superintendent’s  Report  but  to  a 
little  volume  written  by  Professor  John  Adams,  of  London 
University, who  undertook  some  years  ago,  with  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  of  McGill,  to  investigate  our 
Protestant  School  system  of  Quebec.  I  shall  always  remem- 
berwith  pleasure  my  connection  with  this  volume.-  It  was 
Sir  William  Macdonald  who  supplied  the  money,  and  I 
got  the  man.  The  work  which  Professor  Adams  did,  at 
our  invitation,  among  the  schools  may  always  be  cited  in 
disproof  of  the  allegation  that  the  Pniversity  is  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  elementary  school  system  of  the  Province. 

The  fact  is  that  while  education  may  be  in  a  pretty  poor 
way  with  us  here  in  Quebec,  its  condition  would  be  so 
much  the  worse  if  the  fostering  care  of  the  University  were 
withdrawn  from  our  schools.  Most  of  our  teachers  are 

well  aware  of  this.  There  is  no  more  satisfactorv  feature  in 

•/ 

our  present  work  at  McGill  than  the  close  connection  we 
have  established  between  the  University  and  the  teachers. 
This  year  we  have  started  a  series  of  special  classes  con¬ 
ducted  at  hours  that  will  meet  the  convenience  of  our  Mon¬ 
treal  teachers  ;  and  you  know  what  we  have  done  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Summer  School  in  French,  open 
to  teachers  from  all  over  the  Province  and  from  elsewhere. 
The  close  association  of  the  Normal  -School  with  McGill  has 
resulted  in  great  benefit  to  teachers  in  training,  and  it  is 
full  of  the  promise  of  further  progress.  If  we  could  only 
induce  the  Government  to  spend  money  in  providing  a  resi¬ 
dence,  where  the  young  women  who  at  present  attend 
classes  in  the  Normal  School  could  be  conveniently  lodged, 
on  advantageous  terms,  our  Triends  in  the  country  might 
be  more  reconciled  than  some  of  them  seem  to  be  at  present 
to  the  necessity  of  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  training. 

But  the  general  problem  of  education  in  the  Province  of 
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Quebec,  apart  from  these  particular  aspects  of  it,  will  still 
bear  to  be  stated.  Can  it  be  said  that  education  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  its  fair  share  of  the  increased  revenues  of  the  Province, 
and  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  our  people?  We  are 
certainly  still  far  from  what  has  been  somewhere  stated  as 
the  ideal  of  our  cousins  to  the  south  of  the  line,  viz  : — 
that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  State  should  be  brought 
to  bear,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  education  of  its 
children.  It  was  shown  last  year  that  we  are  spending 
rather  less  per  capita  on  our  schools  than  we  spent  as  far 
back  as  1878.  The  figures  work  out  to  something  under 
eleven  dollars  per  head  ;  it  ought  to  be  thirty  or  forty 
dollars.  The  result  of  this  starvation  policy  on  the  status 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  too  obvious  for  words.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  very  little  of  a  “  profession  ”  about  it. 
A  line  of  life  in  which  people  talk  of  “  hiring  ’’the  teacher* 
and  command  her  services  for  less  than  they  would  pay  a 
maid-of-all'Work,  is  not  even  a  '‘calling.”  No  wonder  that 
so  many  are  “called,”  not  to  it,  but  away  from  it,  after  a  few 
years’  trial.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features  about 
our  school  system  at  present  is  the  shortness  of  the  period 
during  which  teachers  are  content  to  remain  in  any  one 
position.  The  engagement  is  generally,  of  course,  for  the 
term  of  the  school  year,  as  in  G-reat  Britain.  But  in  the 
old  country  the  teacher  stays  on  if  not  told  to  go  ;  with  us 
she  goes  if  not  told  to  stay.  And  so  our  elementary 
teachers  are  apt  to  form  a  floating  population,  moving 
about  from  one  centre  to  another,  and  falling  out  of  the 
ranks,  in  many  cases,  just  when  the  experience  they  have 
gained  might  come  to  be  useful.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
of  course  that  comparatively  few  of  the  young  women  who 
take  up  teaching  intend  to  make  it  a  life-work.  And  so  long 
as  they  are  engaged  in  teaching,  they  desire  as  much  change 
and  variety  as  possible.  Many  of  them  are  too  restless  to 
stay  for  long  in  any  one  place.  If  they  w^ere  genuine  stu¬ 
dents,  they  would  find  even  the  seclusion  of  the  isolated 
rural  district  not  unconducive  to  study.  The  teacher 
who  desires  to  rise  in  the  profession  ought  to  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  work  that  is  always  to  be  found  in  quiet 
and  retirement.  But  the  aspiration  is  absent  in  many 
cases — too  many  of  our  teachers  being  content  with  the 
lowest  grade  of  certificate  that  will  retain  them  in  the 
ranks.  And  there  is  always  the  tendency  to  gravitate  to 
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more  populous  centres,  where  there  is  more  life  and  bustle 
and  activity. 

It  is  this,  among*  other  factors,  that  gives  rise  to  the 
problem  of  the  rural  schools.  In  our  Province  some  people 
often  speak  as  if  the  rural  problem  existed  nowhere  else. 
But  no  one  who  knows  the  “  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,”  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  in 
1895,  can  fail  to  realise  that  conditions  have  a  way  of  re¬ 
peating  themselves  all  the  world  over.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  that  Report  are  quite  applicable  to  the 
existing  circumstances  of  this  Province  :  as  for  example, 
that  the  unit  of  organization  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
in  order  to  secure  effective  and  economical  administration, 
and  to  enforce  the  doctrine  that  every  interest  concerned  in 
the  education  of  children  — county  and  province  as  well  as 
towuiship  and  municipality^ — should  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Not  even  the  most  hide-bound  academic  obscurantist  can 
possibly  imagine  that  for  our  poorer  rural  districts  we  can 
command  the  services  of  teachers  who,  after  passing  the 
Academy  stage,  have  taken  a  full  course  at  the  Normal 
School.  That  is  noreason,  on  the  other  hand,  for  holding 
that  the  rural  teacher  should  be  altogether  disconnected 
from  higher  educational  influences. Some  persons  are  fond  of 
asking  what  the  kniversity  can  do  — what  even  the  Normal 
School  can  do — for  the  isolated  teacher  in  our  poorest 
school  districts.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  by  way  of 
answ^er,  that  even  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no  direct  re¬ 
lation,  there  is  often  an  indirect  Even  where  the  teacher 
does  not  go  to  College,  she  may  still  be  taught  and  trained 
by  those  who  have  gone  to  College.  And  in  any  school 
curriculum  into  which  language  and  literature  enter,  as 
well  as  mathematics  and  science — no  matter  how  ele¬ 
mentary  may  be  the  stage — there  is  always  room  for  con¬ 
tact  with  University  influences  Apart,  however,  from 
this  argument,  why  may  not  the  University  share  in  the 
aspirations  which  are  now  so  generally  entertained 
that  the  course  of  study  in  rural  schools  shall  be  more^ 
fully  related  to  the  environment  of  the  children,  and 
shall  take  more  account  of  the  lines  along  which  their 
future  activities  will  lie  ? 
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The  rural  problem,  ou  its  economic  side,  is  of  course  a  far 
greater  one  than  can  possibly  be  solved  by  any  change  in 
educational  methods.  It  is  mainly  the  desire  for  better 
prospects  and  more  remuneraiive^  employment  that  has 
brought  the  people  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Human 
ambition  is  a  more  or  less  constant  factor  here,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  eliminated  by  new  courses  of  study  in  the 
schools.  You  cannot  exp  ,^ct  to  keep  young  people  on  the 
farm  by  simply  expelling  the  story  of  Dick  Whittington 
and  his  Cat  from  the  reading-book  in  use  in  rural  schools  ^ 
Those  who  wush  to  understand  the  “deserted  village” 
problem  in  its  economic  aspects  should  read  a  recent 
volume  by  Professor  Yandervelde,  of  the  new  University  ot 
Brussels,  entitled  “  L’exode  rural  et  le  retour  aux  champs” 
(Paris  1  03).  Meanwhile  the  following  quotation  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  London  Timea  is  a  well-timed 
warning  against  expecting  too  much  from  any  artifi¬ 
cial  attempts  to  wall  off,  as  it  were,  the  country  from  the 
city. 

“  Some,  for  example,  lay  the  blame  upon  education, 
which,  as  they  think,  unfits  the  labourer  for  country  life 
and  work,  fills  him  with  new  and  uncalled  for  ambitions, 
and  makes  him  discontented  wuth  the  lot  that  satisfied  his 
progenitors.  Make  rural  education  preparatory  for  rural 
life;  be  content  with  the  “three  P’s,”  and  teach  gardening, 
ploughing,  carpentering,  “  nature  study,”  and  the  rest  of  it, 
and  you  will  find  the  next  generation  more  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  the  country  over  the  town,  and  willing,  as 
their  fathers  did  to  live  and  die  ujion  the  land.  Then 
will  “  Sweet  Auburn  ”  smile  as  before  and  “  health  and 
plenty  cheer  the  labouring  swain.”  Alas!  for  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  armchair  economist.  He  forgets  that  among 
the  “three  IPs,”  wdiich  even  he  does  not  presume  to  with¬ 
hold  from  the  labouring  class  is  the  power  of  reading  ;  and 
that  a  cheap  Press,  penetrating  to  every  village  in  the 
land,  diffuses  information  about  the  world  outside  and  its 
varied  prospects,  while  ev^er-increasing  facilities  of  locomo¬ 
tion  make  it  easy  for  the  villager  to  see  and  know  for  him¬ 
self  what  lies  beyond  his  parish  bounds,  or  to  hear  from 
others,  who  have  gone  forth  to  make  their  way,  the  larger 
possibilities  of  other  callings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fuller 
and  more  eventful  life  of  the  streets.  Reform  rural  educa- 
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tion  as  we  may — and,  to  do  them  justice,  our  educational 
authorities  are  giving  all  facilities  for  reform  * — we  cannot 
shut  out  from  our  villages  the  wider  educational  influence 
of  the  half-penny  newspaper  and  the  cheap  excursion,  and 
of  much  else  that  makes  for  excitement  and  restlessness. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  village  depopulation,  the  blame 
does  not  lie  with  education,  nor  will  the  remedy  be  found 
in  educational  reform.” — Thnes,  August  24th,  1905. 

In  rural  schools,  as  in  all  others,  good  teachers  are 
the  first  requisite, — well-equipped,  interested  in  their 
wmrk,  and  with  a  trained  faculty  for  discriminating 
between  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  For 
while  the  new  must  be  admitted,  the  old  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  great  danger  to 
which  our  schools  are  exposed  at  the  present  time  is  the 
exaltation  of  a  smattering  of  extras  over  the  masterv  of 
essential  and  fundamental  subjects.  Whether  a  teacher  is 
to  teach  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  his  training  in  the 
latter  branches  is  the  thing  that  counts.  Even  when  it  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  “Nature  Study,”  the  process 
which  results  for  many  pupils  in  acquiring  a  mass  of  super¬ 
ficial,  desultory,  and  unrelated  knowledge  cannot  stand  by 
itself  as  of  greater  value  than  the  imperishable  lessons  of 
history  and  literature.  We  must  not  neglect  the  things  of 
the  mind.  Certainly  give  their  proper  recognition  to  the 
mechanical  and  manual  arts  ;  but  maintain  the  intel¬ 
lectual  element  above  them  all.  To  many  it  will  appear 
that  children  in  rural  schools  need  only  be  taught  to 
observe.  They  come  naturally  in  contact  with  every 
detail  of  farm  and  country  wmrk,  and  the  school 
should  not  neglect  that  part  of  its  teaching  which  may 
life  them  into  other  regions  remote  from  their  daily  as¬ 
sociations.  Flower  boxes  and  flower  pots  are  all  very  well ; 
so  is  “smelling  the  soil”  and  “experimenting  with  ma¬ 
nures,”  the  study  of  the  rocks  and  soil  of  the  neighborhood^ 

*  Compare  the  follows  extract  from  the  American  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rural  Schools,  p.  89. 

‘  “  The  rural  school  should  aim  especially  to  make  country  life  more  attrac¬ 

tive  and  beautiful,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to  rural  industries.  Every 
i'^ormal  School  should  have  as  a  means  of  instruction  a  school  garden,  planned 
and  conducted  not  merely  to  teach  the  pure  science  of  botany,  but  also  the 
simple  principles  of  the  applied  science  of  agriculture  and  gardening  ;  and 
every  Rural  School  should  also  have  its  garden,  through  which  the  training  o  f 
the  Normal  School  may  reach  the  home.” 
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and  the  “  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  pests  ”  But  all 
this  can  never  be  more  than  an  interesting  addendum  to 
what  is  more  essential  even  for  rural  schools — reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  ‘“expanded  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
educated”,  as  Dr.  Robins  expresses  it  in  a  recent  letter  to 
me,  “  into  the  study  literature  of  many  kinds,  effective  ex¬ 
pression  of  worthy  thought  aud  that  knowledge  of  formal 
and  numerical  relations  which  we  call  mathematics.” 

Good  teachers,  as  I  have  said  already,  are  for  all  this 
the  most  essential  requisite.  How  are  they  to  be  secured, 
and  retained  in  the  service  of  our  provincial  schools  ? 
At  present  there  is  a  great  outcry  about  the  alleged  scarci¬ 
ty  of  qualified  teachers  for  our  rural  districts.  The 
scarcity  is  rather  in  the  money  with  which  they  ought  to 
be  paid.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  Normal  School, —  where  by 
the  way  the  numbers  are  not  decreasing,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,— sends  out  enough  graduates  to  put  all  the  uncertifi¬ 
cated  teachers  in  the  Province  out  of  business,  if  only  they 
could  secure  adequate  remuneration  for  their  services. 
Cases  wdll  of  course  always  occur  in  which  it  will  be 
found  necessary  or  expedient  to  allow  teaching  to  be  done 
on  a  temporary  and  provisional  permit.  That  feature  is 
common  to  all  school  systems  everywhere.  But  when  we 
are  told  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  our  pro¬ 
vince  are  uncertificated,  we  are  justified  in  asking 
whether  we  are  not  encouraging  some  laxity  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  regulations.  Professor  Adams  reported 
in  1902  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  municipality  of  the  township  of  Stanstead  that  of 
thirty  schools  under  his  commissioners,  exactly  one-half 
were  taught  by  teachers  without  diploma,  and  that  all  the 
thirty-  w^hether  holding  Model  diplomas.  Elementary 
diplomas,  or  no  diploma  at  all — received  exactly  the  same 
salary,  S16. 00  per  month  !  "While  such  a  state  of  things 
is  possible  in  a  prosperous  township,  it  behoves  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Committee  to  be  on  its  guard  against  any  unneces¬ 
sary  relaxation  of  its  regulations.  The  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr. 
Shaw,  stated  in  a  recent  interview  that  quite  half  of  the 
Protestant  School  Boards  of  the  province  failed  to  put  for- 
waid  their  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  schools.  We 
are  being  urged  now,  in  the  interests  of  the  poorest 
schools  to  cancel  the  regulation  which  requires  a  four 
months’  course  of  training  at  the  Normal  School,  and  allow 
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youH"  girls,  of  the  class  frona  which  our  rural  teachers 
are  generally  drawn  to  take  up  school  work  as  soon  as  they 
themselves  leave  school.  Its  advocates  admit  that  this 
would  be  a  retrograde  step,  but  they  believe  that  it  is 
forced  on  us  bv  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  a  letting  down  of  the  barriers  by 
legalising  for  the  province  as  a  whole  the  minimum  quali¬ 
fication  that  is  permitted  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  The 
experience  of  the  Normal  ^School  staff  is  that  the  Second 
Grade  Academy  is  too  low  a  standard  for  admission,  and 
yet  this  would  become  under  the  new  proposal  the 
standard  for  qualification  as  a  teacher,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  traininof.  Apart  altogether  from  the  interests  of  the 
Normal  School,  which  are  not  considered  by  the  advocates 
of  this  change  in  the  existing  regulations,  the  answer  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  ought  to  be  that — while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  provide  lor  exceptional  cases  in  exceptional  ways 
— rt  must  level  up  rather  than  down  in  this  all-important 
matter  oftrainimr.  We  ought  certainly  not  to  “  progress 
backward.”  Eather  should  we  unite  our  efforts  •  to 
strengthen  our  footing  on  every  inch  of  ground  that  we 
gain,  and  get  ready  at  the  same  time  for  further  ad¬ 
vances."^ 


*  The  same  holds  good  of  other  departments  of  work,  as  well  as  of  the  training 
of  teachers.  Take  the  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Some  ill-witl  was  excited  in 
theological  circles  a  few  years  ago  by  a  statement,  on  the  part  of  McGill,  of  the  re¬ 
lations  which  ought  to  obtain,  in  the  case  of  most  students,  between  the  Arts  curri¬ 
culum  and  the  course  for  a  degree  in  theology.  It  was  held  that  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  the  study  of  theology  would  be  taken  up  only  after  the  course  in  Arts  had  been 
concluded.  In  particular  it  was  stated  that  the  literary  courses  at  present  offered 
are,  from  many  points  of  view,  a  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  Eaculty  of  Arts,  and 
should  gradually  be  eliminated  from  the  programme  of  the  theological  colleges. 
These  views  now  find  greater  acceptance  than  they  did  formei’ly.  Take  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  “  The  Montreal  Gazette  ’  of  13th  December,  1905  : 

“  A  HIGHERTSTANDARD 

Rev.  P.  H.  Hutchinson  urges  University  Course  in  Arts  for 
Theological  students. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  Examination  Committee  at  yesterday  afternoon’s 
session  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal,  Rev.  P.  H.  Hutchinson  casually  referred  to  the 
advisability  of  a  University  Course  in  Arts  being  made  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
those  desiring  to  study  for  the  Ministry. 

He  remarked  that  when  conducting  the  examination,  he  asked  each  one  of  the 
students  what  was  his  reason  for  not  taking  an  Arts  course  at  McGill.  “Some,”  said 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  “replied  that  it  was  too  long,  and  some  that  it  was  too  hard.” 
I  had  a  feeling,  when  I  looked  at  them,  that  the  course  in  Arts  at  McGill  would  be 
none  too  long  for  them.  I  have  a  feeling,  and  it  is  growing  stronger,  that  we  should 
never  admit  men  unless  we  have  a  guarantee  of  their  literary  qualifications.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Church  and  for  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  College  if 
the  literary  course  at  the  College  was  abolished.  I  think  the  College  should  discour¬ 
age  men  taking  a  short  and  easy  way  into  the  Ministry.  All  those  who  have  taken 
the  literary  course  this  year  are  young  men,  with  one  exception,  and  he,  too,  is  a 
young  man— 29  years  of  age-  I  admit  his  is  a  special  case  and  he  has  special  quali¬ 
fications.  Unless  under  special  circumstances,  we  should  insist  on  men  taking  the 
course  in  Arts,  They  consider  that  the  literary  course  is  a  very  easy  way  of  quali¬ 
fying  for  entrance  to  the  study  of  theology.  1  would  like  to  hear  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Presbytery  on  the  matter. 

The  matter  was  dropped  without  further  discussion.’' 
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Especially  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  we  are 
living  in  the  hope  of  some  improvement  in  local  educational 
conditions,  it  would  seem  a  counsel  of  despair  to  still  fur¬ 
ther  disparage  and  depreciate  the  value  ot  the  trained  teach¬ 
er  as  compared  with  the  untrained.  Recent  utterances  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  our  Provincial  Government,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gouin,  appeaPto  encourage  the  expectation  that 
more  will  be  done  for  our  schools.  Bonuses  are  to  be  offered 
to  induce  teachers  to  remain  in  the  service  for  a  longer 
period,  and  other  steps  will  be  taken  that  may  help  to  bring 
home  to  the  general  body  of  our  people  an  increased  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  in  regard  to  the  schools,  tr^o  far  as  mate¬ 
rial  help  goes,  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  resources. 
The  Provincial  Treasurer  has  been  greatly  exercised  lately  — 
to  judge  by  his  tax  on  commercial  travellers — about  the 
question  of  ways  and  means.  May  I  suggest  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  education  of 'some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  the  new  Transcontinental  Raihvay  is 
to  pass  ?  This  railway  will  no  doubt  give  an  enhanced 
value  to  some  of  the  lands  owned  bv  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  education  ought  to  have  its  fair  share  of  the 
increase.  Or  may  1  make  another  suggestion  ?  Pennsyl- 
v^ania  meets  her  annual  state  school  appropriation,  in  whole 
or  part,  by  laying  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all 
moneys  loaned  by  citizens  of  the  State.”  That  is  one  of  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  from 
whose  report  1  have  already  quoted.  The  sources  of  school 
revenue  that  are  met  wdth  in  the  State  constitutions  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  very  varied  and  miscellaneous. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  “that  an  inheritance  tax  should 
prov^e  a  popular  as  well  as  an  abundant  source  of  school 
supply.” 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  only  be  on  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  do  its  part  that  recourse  could 
be  had  to  private  generosity.  But  the  case  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Schools  of  Quebec  is  an  exceptional  one,  and  they 
are  fortunate  in  having  attracted  the  sympathy  of  one  who 
has  proved  himself,  in  other  departments,  to  be  a  true 
friend  of  education.  You  know  what  Sir  William  Mac¬ 
donald  has  been  doing,  through  the  agency  of  Professor 
J.  AY.  Robertson,  for  Manual  Training  and  Nature  Study. 
His  schemes  for  school  consolidation  have  also  attracted 
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strong  popular  support ;  in  my  judgment,  the  Principal  of 
the  consolidated  school  of  the  future  will  have  the  best 
chance  any  teacher  can  have  in  Quebec  of  rivalling  the 
fame  of  the  old  8cottish  parish  schoql-master,  who  enjoyed 
his  full  share  of  recognition  and  respect  even  alongside  of 
the  parish  clergyman  himself.  And  now  Sir  William  is 
promising  benefactions  to  poor  schools  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  school  authorities  to  improve  their  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  especially  to  secure  and  retain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  thoroughly  competent  teachers  of  experience.  In 
view  of  the  local  conditions  of  some  municipalities,  where 
the  English-speaking  population  is  rapidly  dying  out, 
some  effect  might  well  be  given  also — among  other 
remedies — to  a  suggestion  by  Dr.  Robins  that  a  few  good 
itinerant  teachers  should  be  provided  to  guide  the  children’s 
studies  by  periodic  short  visits  to  the  localities  which  it  is 
.desired  to  assist. 

With  such  proposals  in  view,  it  would  hardly  be  wise 
to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  recommend  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Committee,  at  this  time,  to  grant  diplomas  to  such 
persons  as  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  our  country  schools,  without  any  training  at  all. 
The  way  of  progress  does  not  lie  in  that  direction.  The 
bonuses  which  the  Provincial  Government  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  will  have  some  little  effect  in  making  the  profession 
of  teaching  more  attractive  than  it  is  at  present.  It  has  been 
suffering  from  the  superior  inducements  offered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  activities.  The  attitude  of  the  Provincial 
Government  ought  to  be  reflected  also  in  the  public  con¬ 
science,  which  has  been  for  too  long  dead  to  the  depressing 
conditions  of  the  educational  situation.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  time,  therefore,  to  lower  standards  and  let  down 
barriers.  Increased  efficiency  and  thoroughness  ought  to 
be  the  battle-cry  for  the  immediate  future.  The  influence 
of  the  University  in  Montreal  will  most  certainly  be  exert¬ 
ed  in  that  direction,  and  in  no  other.- 


Christmas  1905. 


W.  PETERSON, 
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ADDENDUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  held  in  Quebec, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1906,  full  discussion  took  place 
in  regard  to  the  proposal  to  give  certificates  to  untrained 
teachers,  —  the  debate  having  been  adjourned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  further  consideration  from  the  November  meeting. 
After  prolonged  conference  and  discussion,  (in  the  course  of 
which  the  Committee  resolved  to  place  on  record  the  fact 
that  the  existing  conditions  in  regard  to  training  had  not 
been  brought  about,  as  was  popularly  supposed,  by  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  McGrill  Normal  School),  the  proposal 
was  rejected  on  a  division.  Among  the  new  facts  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  which  may  be  considered 
along  with  the  argument  stated  on  pages  9  to  12,  were  : 

1.  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  claimed  to 
be  specially  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  rural  districts, 
did  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  views  of  their 
constituents,  and  took  opposite  attitudes  in  regard  to  the 
question. 

2.  That  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  teachers  of 
the  Province  brought  forward  a  resolution  passed  in  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  new'  proposal. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  uncertificated  teachers  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
no  higher  now  than  it  was  some  ten  or  tw^elve  years  ago. 

4.  That  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  number  of  teachers  wdth 
Normal  iSchool  diplomas  has  increased  in  the  same  interval 
by  about  250. 

5.  That  the  Department,  as  represented  by  the  English 
Secretary,  finds  no  reason  for  requesting  the  Protestant 
Committee  to  make  any  change  in  present  arrangements. 

6.  That  the  qualifications  of  the  untrained  teachers  teach¬ 
ing  at  present  cannot,  so  far  as  is  known,  be  considered 
inferior  to  those  of  the  young  girls  w^ho  would  be  eligible 
for  certificates  under  the  new  proposals,  after  passing  Orade 
2  Academy. 

7.  That,  in  these  circumstances,  instead  of  securing  w^hat 
its  advocates  desiderate  as  “some  scheme  for  duly  certificated 
teachers,”  the  effect  of  the  new  proposal  would  simply  be 
to  give  certificates  to  a  body  of  teachers  who  do  not  come 
up  to  the  existing  requirements.  It  would  not  go  to  the 
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root  of  the  matter  and  would  not  in  any  way  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  staff,  while  it  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  further  disparage  the  benefits  of  training  in 
the  public  mind. 

McG^ill  University  Montreal, 

31st  January,  19(t6.  'VV.  P. 

CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

How  AND  WHAT  TO  TeACH. 

(Helen  Rorke,  M.A.,  McGill  University ,  Montreal.) 

\ 

This  paper  does  not  aim  to  be  a  complete  or  in  any  way 
perfect  method  of  teaching  History,  but  it  may  serve  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  has  been  fbund  most  useful  and  helpful 
in  actual  teaching.  In  recent  years.  History  and  how  it 
should  be  taught  has  become  very  important  in  the  sight 
of  almost  all  educationalists  except  our  own.  We  must 
look  abroad,  therefore,  for  outside  assistance.  France  and 
Germany  have  methods,  which  rich'  in  detail  and  elabor¬ 
ate  in  plan,  yet  give  good  results.  British  methods  have 
improved  and  made  a  considerable  advance,  and  the 
United  States  is  using  the  experience  of  others  to  perfect  its 
own.  Those  teachers,  however, who  wish  material  quite  apart 
from  their  own  experience  will  find  it  in  periodicals,  edu¬ 
cational  journals  and  in  books  published  by  those  whose 
theories  and  experience  place  them  in  a  position  to  speak. 

Nor  is  there  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  methods 
which  require  almost  unlimited  space  for  black-boards,  for 
historical  and  modern  maps,  pictures,  flags  and  all  the 
.  historical  etceteras  which  go  to  make  the  teaching  of  His¬ 
tory  comparatively  easy  in  luxuriously,  or  even  well- 
equipped  school-rooms.  As  much  as  possible  the  scanty 
equipment  of  many  school-rooms  has  been  kept  in  mind, 
and  only  the  necessary  tools — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
the  word — of  the  school-room  are  required.  Maps  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  but  they  may  be  drawn  upon  the 
black-board,  during  the  lesson  or  at  some  time  previous,  in 
readiness  for  the  lesson.  There  are  many  who  would  do 
away  with  a  text-book,  and  certainly  text-books  are  very 
faulty,  but  a  text-book  (preferably  the  best)  is  required  by 
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most  teachers.  It  is  a  ^uide  to  the  teacher  who  knows 
History  very  well,  hut  is  prone  to  wander  from  the  point, 
as  well  as  to  the  teacher  who  does  not  know  the  work  so 
w^ell  and  desires  to  follow  a  plan  already  thought  out  and 
shaped.  To  the  pupil  with  examinations  in  prospect,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  the  text-book  ousfht  to  be  a  basis 
only,  a  foundation  for  the  teacher  who  may  erect  upon  it 
whatever  edifice  ability  may  be  able  to  construct. 

The  teaching  of  History,  however,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  text-book,  the  school  equipment,  the  time  given 
to  it  on  the  school  time-tables,  or  upon  any  of  the  other  ac¬ 
cessories  so  often  mentioned  in  talks  upon  the  teaching  of 
History.  All  these  are  aids,  the  real  teaching  depends 
upon  the  teacher,  yvho  too  often  has  been  taught  History 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  dislike  it,  and  who,  therefore,  brings 
to  the  class,  a  mental  prejudice  against  it.  The  popular 
method  of  giving  a  class,  a  mental  portion  of  a  text-book 
to  learn,  dates  to  memorize  and  other  events  to  enumerate, 
is  desperately  dry  and  uninteresting,  the  very  best  means 
to  induce  a  hatred  of  the  subject  in  your  pupils.  Always 
they  will  regard  History  as  the  most  unpleasant  of  their 
studies,  and  to  most  children  so  taught  there  is  really  “  no 
sense  to  it  ”  as  a  small  boy  informed  his  mother  when  she 
found  him  crying  bitterly  over  his  history  lesson. 

Every  teacher  of  History  should  have  three  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  acquire  them  ;  sufficient  knowledge,  fair-minded¬ 
ness,  skill  in  narration.  When  one  has  had  no  special 
instruction  or  training  in  History,  the  next  thing  is  to  get 
it.  Read  the  text-book  your  pupils  use,  know  what  is  in 
it,  and  have  collateral  or  source  reading  for  yourself  and 
for  them,  if  possible.  From  your  own  knowledge  you  may 
then  supplement  the  text-book  and  illustrate  each  lesson 
by  something  new  to  them.  Self-instruction  is  only  possible 
where  one  can  command  the  use  of  reading  material  and 
one  says  “  Buy  books.”  Unfortunately  they  are  expensive 
and  soon  get  out  of  date,  but  if  several  persons  collaborate, 
each  making  a  judicious  selection,  it  is  possible  by  ex¬ 
changing  to  get  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Borrow 
books,  if  you  do  not  buy  them^  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  which  I  know,  is  by  means  of  the  Travelling  Library,  to 
be  procured  from  the  McGrill  University  Library.  To  me 
the  Travelling  Library  seems  a  very  great  boon  for  those 
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who  have  not  access  to  a  Library  and  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  every  serious  teacher  who  tries  to  instill  a  love  of 
reading  into  his  or  her  pupils.  One  objection  to  borrowing 
these  books  is  that  individuals  prefer  to  biiy  a  few  books 
rather  than  spend  their  price  on  borrowing  a  large  num¬ 
ber.  For  the  individual  it  is  usually  better,  but  for  the 
school,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  surely  means  may 
be  found  of  getting,  say  six  dollars,  which  will  give  a  school 
the  use  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  books  all  winter,  but  would 
buy  at  the  outside  only  four  or  five.  Upon  enquiry  I  found 
that  these  Libraries  contain  many  books  on  Canada,  as  well 
as  upon  other  subjects,  from  fiction  to  the  most  serious  of 
accounts,  with  which  every  school  should  be  acquainted. 
At  any  rate  get  books,  and  know  them,  for  a  teacher  should 
never  face  a  class  knowing  even  less  than  the  pupils,  for 
they  must  close  their  books  ;  we  may  keep  ours  open. 

First  of  all  then,  it  is  necessary  to  know  Canadian  History 
well,  but  that  is  not  enough.  There  are  conditions  which 
connect  us  with  the  old  world,  as  well  as  with  the  new,  and 
a  good  working  knowledge  at  least,  of  the  history  of  Europe 
and  America,  is  required.  Teachers  must  know  something 
of  France,  of  Spain,  a  great  deal  of  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  to  teach  Canadian  History  well.  Why  the  discovery 
of  America  itself  was  the  result  of  a  certain  condition  in 
Europe,  just  as  was  the  coming  of  the  Cabots  or  .Jacques 
Cartier.  Having  acquired  this  knowledge  and  having  read 
as  widely  as  possible  you  will  have  acquired  fair-minded¬ 
ness  enough  to  present  facts  properly.  You  will  thus  avoid 
pinning  your  faith  to  one  author  unless  you  are  absolutely 
sure  he  is  right,  nor  will  you  fall  into  the  error  of  uttering 
dogmatic  opinions  on  politics  and  religion.  You  will  devel¬ 
op  a  love  of  truth  and  justice  and  not  persuade  your  pupils 
to  believ^e  all  Catholics  are  bad,  all  Protestants  good  Then 
comes  the  skill  in  narration.  Some  will  have  a  natural 
talent  for  this,  but  the  great  majority  will  need  to  carefully 
cultivate  the  habit  of  story-telling.  First,  know  what  you 
are  noing  to  tell,  and  then  pracise  telling  it  over  and  over 
until  you  have  acquired  some  skill  in  bringing  the  main 
points  into  their  proper  positions,  and  then  continue  to 
practise. 

Teachers  of  other  branches  of  education  may  perhaps  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  perpetually  reading  up,  but 
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the  teachers  of  history  must  never  fall  into  the  errors  of 
complacent  knowledge  if  they  would  be  successful.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  point  of  view,  which 
may  change  opinions  or  conclusions  or  at  any  rate  make 
events  clearer.  Every  new  point  aids  in  teaching  a  pupil 
who  learns  through  the  imagination  chiefly,  though  it  may 
be  aided  by  various  devices  presented  to  the  e  ye,  which 
after  all  only  serve  to  give  colour  to  what  has  already 
been  taught. 

Frequently  both  teacher  and  pupil  wonder  what  History 
is  taught  for,  what  benefit  is  derived  from  it  ?  There  are 
many  answers  to  such  a  question  for  History  shows  how 
things  have  come  to  be,  (the  position  Britain  occupies  in 
the  world  to-day) ;  how  changes  have  come  about  (the 
United  States  a  republic  though  it  began  life  as  a  colony)  ; 
how  our  institutions  have  come  to  us  (Parliament)  ;  what 
men  have  done  when  once  swept  from  their  accustomed  ' 
places,  (Cromwell),  teaches  a  patriotism  which  is  faithful 
to  a  nation’s  best  traditions.  Stories  from  History  are  true, 
and  induce  a  search  for  truth.  To  study  history  requires 
the  weighing  of  evidence  and  so  judgment  is  exercised. 
One  understands  better  the  conditions  of  the  world,  and 
one’s  place  in  the  universe  is  clearer.  In  young  children, 
it  awakens  the  imagination,  gives  them  new  words  and 
thoughts  and  prepares  the  way  for  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
their  country’s  welfare  as  they  grow  older. 

Moreover,  History  may  be  taught  with  every  subject  on 
the  curriculum  and  the  pupil  thus  early  learn  what  history 
itself  is.  Heading,  of  course,  is  supplementary  to  every  sub¬ 
ject,  and  no  teacher  should  permit  any  branch  of  the  work 
to  be  neglected  in  reading  lessons.  But  the  two  subjects 
which  cannot  be  separated  are  History  and  G-eography. 
Neither  can  be  well  taught  alone.  Geography  teaches  the 
importance  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  making  of  history, 
so  give  your  pupils  a  foundation  by  the  describing  the 
earth’s  surface,  illustrating  as  you  talk  by  a  black-board 
drawing.  Teach  the  structure  of  the  earth  and  how  the 
position  and  character  of  a  race  depend  upon  the  character 
and  structure  of  the  land  it  lives  upon.  Teach  soil,  vege¬ 
tation,  animals,  man,  races  of  men,  their  peculiarities,  cus¬ 
toms,  dress  and  habits.  Locate  the  races  and  show  how 
North  America  or  Europe  is  bound  to  produce  quite  a  dif- 
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ferent  type  of  man  from  Africa.  Do  as  much  of  this  as  you 
can  in  first  years,  then  continue  from  year  to  year  until  you 
teach  lessons  on  government,  how  men  found  its  forms 
were  necessary,  how  towns  were  founded  and  became  cities 
or  disappeared.  Teach  the  condition  upon  which  they 
were  established  and  the  increase  of  population.  G-roup 
industries  and  their  needs,  note  inventions,  commerce, 
ocean  routes  and  railways,  until  when  Geography  has  been 
ended  as  a  school  lesson,  the  pupils  not  only  know  that 
subject,  but  can  bring  from  it  much  practical  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  History.  In  Canada  what  has  played  a  greater 
part  in  our  History  than  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
water-ways  generally.  They  were  the  stages  for  the  early 
settlers  to  play  their  parts  upon  and  they  belong  to  geogra¬ 
phy  of  course,  but  that  part  of  geography  which  refers  to 
people,  and  what  they  have  done,  is  History,  which  is  all 
that  men  have  done  and  are  doing. 

First  of  all,  and  this  applies  to  teachers  of  every  grade, 
look  over  the  year’s  work,  think  carefully  how  much  you 
are  going  to  teach,  unless  the  course  is  laid  down  by  school 
regulation,  in  which  case  you  must  be  guided  by  the  regu¬ 
lations.  Plan  the  year’s  work  and  each  day’s  lesson.  Know 
just  what  facts  you  intend  your  pupils  to  learn  and  have  in 
mind  the  just  value  of  each  day’s  lesson  and  teach  so  it 
that  your  pupils  get  that  value.  I^ersonally,  I  found  when 
I  could  add  to  each  lesson  something  lighter,  of  the  nature 
of  adventure,  romance  or  humour,  the  class  remembered  it 
better  and  seemed  to  have  received  a  more  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  value. 

A  very  great  difiiculty  is  overcome  once  the  teacher  has 
decided  what  is  important  and  has  grouped  intermediate 
events  so  as  to  make  a  connected  whole  of  the  nation’s  pro¬ 
gress  or  failure  and  downfall.  The  British  North  America 
Act,  for  instance,  is  not  merely  something  that  was  sudden¬ 
ly  thought  of,  drawn  up,  legalized  and  received  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  consent,  all  beginning  and  ending  in  1867.  That  is 
the  view  most  pupils  receive.  Classes  are  not  told  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Act  beitig  evolved  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  preceded  and  followed.  When  a  teacher  comes 
to  such  an  event,  a  resume  in  few  words  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  preceding  it,  well  told  and  insisted  upon,  gives-the 
class  an  idea  that  there  are  reasons  for  wars,  treaties,  acts 
of  Parliament  and  the  like- 
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In  selecting  the  facts  to  teach,  always  consider  your  pu¬ 
pils,  their  ages  and  general  maturity,  the  time  you  can  give 
to  History  and  what  your  pupils  ought  to  know  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  But  do  not  try  to  do  too  much.  One  topic 
well  tauoht,  giving  a  class  an  interest  in  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  will  do  more  for  the  pupils  and  to  lighten  your  teach¬ 
ing  than  many  badly  taught  lessons.  A  class  responsive  to 
your  influence  and  to  your  teaching  is  a  joy  forever,  and 
most  of  us  know  the  horror  of  a  class  that  will  persist  in 
being  inert —  a  dead  weight  in  history  periods. 

I  know  many  teachers  are  longing  to  ask  about  dates. 
Are  they  important  or  are  they  not  ?  In  so  far  as  the  pupils 
require  dates  to  make  their  knowledge  accurate,  just  so  far 
must  the  memorizing  of  dates  be  insisted  upon.  Some  dates 
are  famous,  outstanding,  marking  great  events,  standing 
for  a  dividing  point  between  two  great  periods,  and  these 
must  be  learned,  but  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  dates  which 
mark  something  more  or  less  important  as  having  happen¬ 
ed,  is  one  of  the  most  useless  and  most  wearisome  of  me¬ 
thods  and  the  one  showing  most  markedly  poor  results. 

To  teach  History  in  periods  is  convenient  and  in  a  way 
necessary,  but  do  not  make  the  division  so  right  that  the 
pupil  has  a  vague  idea  the  machinery  of  the  world  paused 
and  stopped  at  the  end  of  such  an  artificial  division.  That 
knowledge  will  come  later  you  will  say,  but  I  have  known 
early  training  of  that  nature  hamper  later  research.  Hap¬ 
penings  overlap,  and  while  you  teach  the  American  devo¬ 
lution,  make  your  class  see  that  the  French  in  Canada  were 
influenced,  were  invited  to  join  the  revolutionists  and  yet 
remained  loyal. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  History  in  gen¬ 
eral,  rather  than  to  elementary  classes.  What  to  teach  in 
the  first  and  second  year  is  rather  moredi  fficult  to  decide, 
for  each  person  has  ideas  upon  the  importance  of  what  we 
may  call  minor  facts  or  details,  but  I  found  with  pupils  in 
the  first  year  History,  the  less  detail  the  better.  So  long  as 
they  receive  a  clear,  true,  well-connected  version  of  what 
you  wisb  them  to  know,  there  is  no  need  to  over-burden 
them  with  minor  points.  In  beginning  History  with  a 
class  it  is  best  to  teach  them  the  lesson  in  the  guise  of  a 
story,  for  stories  will  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  when 
nothing  else  will.  Illustrate  what  you  say,  while  speaking 
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with  pictures,  if  you  have  them,  certainly  with  black-board 
drawings,  done  while  talking  if  possible.  The  coming  of 
Jacques  Cartier  and  what^^jhe  {sawj  and  did  can  be  made 
most  picturesque,  and  effective  as  well  as*  truthful,  also 
Champlain’s  voyages,  the  coming  of  set  Jers  and  how  they 
lived,  the  advent  of  Maisonneuve,  and  of  Frontenac,  his 
quirrels  and  struggles.  Have  your  stories  brief,  simple  and 
well  told,  and  have  your  class  repeat  the  lesson  in  their 
own  words,  asking  questions  where  a  point  seems  obscure. 
Names,  dates  and  new  works  to  be  written  upon  the  black¬ 
board,  while  pictures,  maps  or  whatever  you  use  to  give 
colour  should  tell  just  what  you  want  them  to  say,  not  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  advantage  of  drawing  as  one  talks 
comes  in  the  pupils  thus  learning  directions,  distances,  lo¬ 
cations,  etc.  Gfive  biographical  history  occasionally,  as  the 
lives  of  Talon,  Jesuits  Fathers,  LaSalle  and  many  others 
tell  them  what  men  have  done.  Gfeographical  History 
shows  where  these  men  once  lived,  how  they  reached  Ca¬ 
nada,  where  they  w^ent  and  how.  Tell  of  Indians,  of  what 
they  taught  the  white  man,  and  what  they  in  turn  were 
taught.  Speak  of  the  settlers’  houses,  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  how  they  travelled  and  how  they  wmrked.  Their 
clothing,  customs,  manners,  their  religion  and  their  wars, 
and  if  your  pupils  have  learned  this  in  the  first  year,  it  is 
not  a  bad  beginning.  A  real  picture  of  how  people  lived, 
farnilv  and  social  relations,  their  education  and  customs,  are 
of  more  value  than  the  life  of  any  statesman  that  ever  lived. 

Often  it  is  thought  best  to  teach  the  first  lessons  on  the 
locality  in  which  the  pupils  live.  For  instance,  children 
in  the  city  see  a  large  city,  the  long,  dirty,  dusty  streets,  the 
rows  of  houses,  the  immense  buildings.  Contrast  this  with 
the  island  as  Maisonneuve  found  it,  show  how  the  plaee 
has  changed  and  grown,  give  them  an  idea  of  the  first  town 
as  built  by  Maisonneuve.  If  possible  take  them  upon  an 
excursion  showing  just  how  the  old  town  used  to  look,  if 
tnoughtfully  and  carefully  done,  it  is  very  successful,  but 
the  teacher  has  to  guard  against  narrowness  of  vision  and 
against  being  unable  to  proceed  smoothly  to  other  localities, 
once  the  history  of  the  locality  is  exhausted. 

One  soon  finds  if  one  has  begun  right,  that-  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  wars,  personal  enmity  and  national  loyalty,  revo¬ 
lutions,  conquests  and  defeats,  the  religious  and  political 
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straggles,  the  parts  that  men  and  women  have  played,  all 
these  things  are  most  interesting  to  the  average  child,  if 
told  simply  and  in  a  fashion  he  or  she  can  understand. 

Teach  even  a  young  child  from  maps  which  correspond 
to  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking  and  that  the  situation 
of  a  coun  try  counts  for  much  in  its  progress  or  decay.  For 
instance,  note  how  greatly  Britain’s  isolation  by  means  of 
the  English  Channel  has  aided  her  in  retreating  from  Euro¬ 
pean  complications,  when  British  interests  were  not  threat¬ 
ened  Such  circumstances  may  be  taught  quite  naturally 
and  simply  in  the  second  year  anyway. 

Do  not  make  the  lessons  too  easy.  Pupils  do  some  work, 
though  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  require  the  teacher  to 
do  it  all.  Those  who  study  history  for  the  first  time  are  not 
too  young  to  reproduce  the  lesson  as  an  exercise  and  to  test 
your  power  of  imparting  knowledge.  I  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  on  this  point.  Train  even  the  youngest  to  ex¬ 
press  thoughts  with  the  pencil  and  guard  them  against 
parrot-like  repetitions  and  superficial  brightness. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  lessons  in  history  may  be 
taught  permit  me  to  outline  a  lesson  on  feudal  tenure, 
which  comes  early  into  Canadian  History.  It  is  useless  to 
teach  it  from  a  text-book  only.  Gro  to  Europe  ui  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  ask  what  is  a  chateau  ?  Has  any  one  seen 
one  ?  If  so,  have  it  described  or  named,  and  if  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  picture  or  drawing,  showing  battlements,  walls, 
etc.  Ask  who  lived  insid  e,  the  object  of  the  wall,  lead 
them  to  discover  it  is  for  defence.  Ask  what  defended 
against,  who  fought  and  w'hat  they  fought  with  and  for. 
Lead  them  to  see  how  the  lords  spent  their  time,*  their 
never-ending  wars,  the  injury  to  the  peasants.  (In  Eu¬ 
ropean  history  there  is  far  more  to  be  taught,  but  if  the 
class  in  Canadian  History  has  understood  to  this  point  it 
will  suffice.)  Suggest  then,  where  this  system  was  found, 
and  as  we  had  French  in  Canada,  ask  if  it  was  likely  to  be 
brought  to  this  continent,  how  and  who  brought  it,  that  it 
was  not  the  ordinary  settler.  Lead  them  to  discern  that 
the  yoke  was  easy,  that  it  served  a  good  purpose  here,  and 
what  was  done  when  other  ways  of  holding  lands  were 
introduced.  When  the  lesson  on  Canadian  feudalism  is 
finished,  you  have  explained  the  narrow  strips  of  land 
running  back  from  the  rivers,  the  small  old-fashioned  farm- 
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ing  methods,  the  quiet  contented  frame  of  mind  of  the  ha¬ 
bitant  who  looks  Iroin  his  doorway  upon  meadow,  stream 
and  forest,  dotted  in  a  long  row  with  the  houses  of  his 
neighbours.  It  is  easy  then,  too,  to  make  your  class  see 
there  was  a  Canadian  nobility  during  the  French  regime, 
how  they  regarded  the  ordinary  man,  the  aristocratic  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  the  attitude  of  Bigot  and 
his  entourage,  Yaudreuil,  Montcalm,  the  cliques  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  all  of  which  helped  to  make  British  conquest 
more  easy. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  excursion  as  a  means  of 
teaching  history  and  the  true  patriotic  spirit.  The  Province 
of  Quebec  is  the  most  historic  part  of  our  Dominion  and 
has  numberless  points  and  places  oi  interest.  Teachers  here 
can  make  use  of  these  excursions  easily,  as  there  will  be 
some  place  of  historic  note  in  the  vicinity.  Let  a  school 
pay  a  visit  now  and  then  to  points  mentioned  in  the  history 
lessons  and  though  it  may  involve  labour,  energy,  time 
and  perhaps  some  expense, it  will  repay  the  teacher  greatly 
in  added  interest  and  in  the  stimulus  given  to  History  gen¬ 
erally. 

CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

Suggestions  for  first  lessons  to  Model,  Grade  I. 

(Mary  1.  Peebles,  McGill  Model  School.) 

1.  Drill  the  pupils  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  this  is  calculated  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  subject. 

2.  With  an  outline  map  of  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  locate  and  teach  the  islands,  tributaries,  north 
and  south,  lake  expansions  and  rapids. 

8.  Devote  one  or  two  lessons  to  the  work  done  by  Col¬ 
umbus  and  by  John  and  Sebastien  Cabot. 

4.  Jacques  Cartier’s  voyages. 

In  teaching  these,  use  outline  map,  marking  the  various 
routes  as  the  lesson  proceeds. 

1st  Voyage  :  —  outline  of  lesson. 

Jacques  Cartier  ...  sea-captain  of  St.  Malo,  France  —  sent 
by  Francis  1.  —  started  April,  1534  —  entered  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  — turned’soulh —  rounded  Magdalen  Islands  — 
sailed  along  Pr.  Ed  Island  —  entered  Bay  of  Chaleur —  its 
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name  giv^eii  on  account  of  it  heat  —  planted  cross  on  G-aspe 

—  passed  by  Island  of  Anticosti — returned  to  France  by 
St.  of  Felle  Isle. 

2nd  Voyage : — 

Started  in  spring  1535  passed  through  St.  of  Belle  Isle 
— entared  Grulf  on  St  Lawrence  Day  —name  since  given 
to  the  Gulf  —  passed  up  the  river  along  the  southern  shore 
— reached  Stadacona,  where  Donnacona,  the  Indian  Chief 
dwelt — wonder  aroused  in  the  Indian  — Cartier  landed  — 
presents  given  —  Cartier  heard  of  Dochelaga — reached  Ho- 
chelaga  —  ascended  hill,  called  it  Mont  Koyale  —  return  to 
Stadacona  —  passed  winter  —  hardships  endured  —  in 
spring,  planted  cross  taking  possession  of  the  country  — 
enticed  Donnacona  and  some  followers  on  board — returned 
to  Fiance. 

3rd  Voyage  ; — 

Object,  to  found  a  colony  —  started,  May  1541  —  Kober' 
val,  made  Viceroy,  Cartier  made  captain  of  the  expedition 

—  Cartier  set  sail  first  —  reached  Stadacona — reported  to 
natives  concerning  Donnacona  and  his  followers  —  built 
fort  at  Cap  Kouge,  12  miles  further  up  —  went  I'urther  up 
the  river  with  litt.e  result  —  return  to  Cap  Rouge — no 
news  of  Roberval  —  passed  winter  —  hardships  endured  — 
in  May  started  for  France —  met  Roberval  wdth  three  ships 
and  two  hundred  colonists  —  Cartier  commanded  is  return 
to  Cap  Rouge — Cartier  disobeyed  and  returned  to  France — 
Roberval  reached  Cap  Rouge  —  hardships  endured  in  1544, 
when  Cartier  was  sent  to  rescue  him -- their  return  to 
France. 

Teachers’  Convention 
Oct.  1905. 

TO  THE  MAPLE-TRFE. 

1  saw  thee  in  thy  youth,  fair  tree. 

All  decked  with  shoots  of  green  ; 

And  later  in  the  summer  bloom 
With  sunlight  gleams  between, 

Rut  fairest  sight  of  all  to  me 
Thy  Ilanie-shot  column  high  ; 

Ah,  wdnsome,  winsome  was  the  life, 

And  cheerly  didst  thou  die. 

Amy  K.  Lloyd. 
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DO  IT  YOUSELF. 

“  Will  you  please  show  me  how  to  do  this  example?”  said 
a  bright-eyed  little  boy  to  his  teacher  one  day — “  please  do 
it  is  so  hard,  and  I  have  tried  so  long  and  fail  every  time.” 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  question  in  the  average  country 
school.  How  many  teachers  are  there  w^ho  have  never 
heard  these — not  altcgi^ther  unwelcome  sounds?  Did  the 
teacher  comply  with  the  boys  pathetic  request  and  show 
him  how  to  do  the  example!  In  this  particular  instance,  the 
small  boy  was  sent  to  his  seat  with  the  answer.  “I  cannot 
show  you  now  do  it  yourself.''  The  boy  went  to  his  seat 
with  a  sour  look  on  his  Tice  and  bitter  disappointment  in 
his  heart. 

Soon,  however,  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  words  of  the 
teacher  ;  “  do  it  yourself."  ‘‘  Can  I  do  it  ?  ”  enquired  the 
disappointed  boy.  It  may  be  possible  that  1  have  the 
power  within  me  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  setting  his 
mind  to  the  task  in  all  earnestness  he  encountered  for  the 
seventh  time  the  dithcult  problem.  The  decisive  answer 
of  the  teacher  sharpened  his  mental  vision  and  brought 
energy  to  him.  Soon  a  look  of  triumph  spread  o’er  his 
face.  He  had  conquered.  It  was  his  own  conquest.  Alone 
and  unaided  he  had  met  the  foe  that  had  stood  so  long  in 
his  pathway.  This  victory  paved  the  way  for  another 
more  decisive  and  brillant.  It  was  a  positive  step  in  the 
highway  of  knowdedge  and  it  proved  a  turning  point  in 
the  boy’s  career.  It  was  a  Lesson  in  self-reliance.  Had  the 
teacher  complied  with  his  request,  and  done  for  him  what 
was  evidently  his  own  work,  it  would  have  indulged  in 
the  pupil  a  spirit  of  indolence,  apathy  and  indifference, 
fatal  to  all  true  progress.  If  ‘‘  Teaching  is  guiding  a  pupil 
in  those  exercises  which  performed  by  himself  will  best 
develop  his  powers,”  then  the  main  work  of  the  teacher  is 
to  generate  and  encourage  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil. 
The  careless  habit  of  showing  them  indiscriminately  and 
continously  is  opposed  to  this  result. 

Lead  your  pupils  with  a  firm  but  gentle  hand  and  teach 
them  that  there  is  no  easy,  gilded  path  to  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  that  the  pathw^ay  is  rugged  and  hard  and  that 
persistent,  personal  effort  is  the  only  key  to  those  shining 
portals  which  all  should  strive  to  reach. 
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PREVENTION  OF  CONSUMPTION 

« 

The  Sixth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and’  other  Forms  of 
Tuberculosis  will  be  held  in  the  Railway  Committee  room 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  March  next.  The 
Honourable  Senator  Edwards  will  preside  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

In  the  evening  a  public  lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Normal  School  by  Dr.  Arthur,!.  Richer 
of  Montreal  which  will  be  illustrated  with  steriopticon 
plates  showing  the  stages  ot  Consumption  and  some  of  the 
appliances  now  in  use  to  check  and  cure  the  disease.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  in  the  evening  by  His  Excellency,  Earl 
Grey. 

The  following  points  and  suggestions  regarding  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  Consumption  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
everybody,  are  gathered  from  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Knopf, 
of  New  York,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Medical  Record  of 
November  18th,  1905  ; 

There  are  more  cases  of  advanced  tuberculosis  to  be 
treated  than  anv  other  disease. 

_  w 

There  is  no  disease  where  so  much  can  be  done  to 
render  the  patient  comfortable  and  hopeful  as  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  ad^  anced  stage. 

Them  is  no  disease  where  one  case  in  a  family  can  more 
readily  become  the  cause  of  infection  of  other  members, 
particularly  in  the  stage  where  the  consumptive  begins  to 
be  confined  to  the  close  association  of  the  family  members 
onlv. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that  advaneed 
consumptive  patients  who  are  able  to  go  about,  perhaps  able 
to  work  at  their  ordinary  calling  in  the  office  or  factory, 
when  ignorant  or  careless,  constitute  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  community.  They  must  be  considered  as 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  infection.  The  careless,  ignorant 
or  helpless  consumptive  when  confined  to  bed  can  do  little 
more  than  infect  his  room,  but  the  advanced  patient  able 
to  follow  some  calling  can,  if  he  is  careless,  scatter  7,000,- 
000,000  bacilli  every  day  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Of  all  tuberculous  patients,  he  should  be  the  most  care¬ 
fully  instructed  and  should  be  most  deeply  impressed  with 
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the  fact  that  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  the  sputum  is 
dangerous  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  neighbors. 

As  yet  people  generally  have  not  been  educated  up  to 
the  point  at  which  they  are  willing  to  carry  and  use  a 
pocket  flask  or  cardboard  purse.  Being  desirous  to  conceal 
their  condition,  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to  do  anything 
which  would  call  attention  to  their  infirmity.  Some 
way  less  likely  to  cause  remark  must  be  found.  Probably 
the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  meantime  is  to  suggest 
that  tuberculous  men  should  have  two  pockets  lined  with 
some  material  which  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  that  they 
should  carry  in  one  of  these  pockets  very  cheap  handker¬ 
chiefs  or  bits  of  cheesecloth  or  other  cheap  material  cut  like 
handkerchiefs,  which  when  used  can  be  put  into  the  other 
pocket  and  there  kept  until  the  close  of  the  day  when  they 
can  be  easily  be  destroyed  or  sterilized  by  boiling  after 
their  return  home.  In  this  way  they  can  escape  observa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  secure  their  fellow-workmen 
and  associates  against  danger.  When  so  simple  a  precau¬ 
tion  as  this,  and  one  so  easily  within  the  reach  of  every 
right  thinking  man,  is  available,  not  to  make  use  it,  would 
seem  to  be  little  less  than  criminal  neglect. 
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That  is  whj  our  Adjustable  Desk  should 
be  In  every  sehool  room  in  the  land. 
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PROBLEMS  ARISING  IN ’THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM.  * 

1  have  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee  altered  the  title  and  scope  of  this 
paper  considerably,  so  that  it  now  reads  as  above,  instead 
of  “  Problems  in  Physical  Training.” 

The  problems  in  the  teaching  of  Phy  ical  Training  are 
many,  as  many  of  us,  who  have  tried  it  know,  but  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  more  important  than  these  was  the  question, 
How  shall  we  bring  physical  training  in  our  schools  up  to 
the  place  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  what  are  the  main 
'  hindrances  to  its  introduction.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  be¬ 
fore  an  intelligent  audience  of  this  character,  to  go  into 
the  question,  “  Is  Physical  Training  necessary  V”  That 
question  has  been  thrashed  out  over  and  over  again,  and 
so  now  the  only  difference  of  opinion  can  be  as  to  when, 
where  and  how  this  physical  training  shall  take  place 
Will  the  parents  look  after  it,  oris  it  important  enough 
to  take  a  place  on  the  regular  school  curriculum,  or  shall 
we  wait  to  graduate  from  school,  and  follow  it  up  in  col¬ 
lege  and  business  life. 

♦Paper  by  C.  B.  Powter,  Superviaor  of  Physical  Training,  Protestant  Schools, 
Montreal,  Que.,  read  before  the  Elementary  Section  of  Teachers’  Convention, 
Oct.  12th,  1905. 
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A  very  little  inquiry  will  so  establish  the  fact,  that  while 
the  bones  are  still  soft,  the  muscles  small,  and  the  nerve 
centres  undeveloped,  is  the  proper  time  to  bring  about  the 
best  results. 

This  brings  down  the  discussion  to  two  questions.  Shall 
it  be  at  home-  or  at  school  ? 

•  When  w^e  consider  the  number  ot  hours  the  average 
school  child  is  required  to  give  to  mental  development  (in 
and  out  of  school),  there  is  little  time  left  for  rest  and  re¬ 
creation  ;  so  that  I  think  we  can  dismiss  the  question  of 
physical  training  being  confined  to  the  home,  and  consider 
wdiether  or  no  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  sides  of  the 
children  are  not  equally  important ;  and  if  we  find  they  are 
so,  let  us  look  carefully  into  the  reasons  why  w^e  have  not 
paid  more  attention  to  this  matter  before. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  can  give  reasons  w^hy  physical 
training  has  not  been  introduced  into  your  particular  dis¬ 
trict.  school  or  class,  and  if  I  have  not  mentioned  yours 
among  mine,  I  trust  you  will  be  good  enough  to  state 
them  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

It  will  be  very  little  use  for  a  paper  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  to  be  given  in  such  a  gathering  if  it  simply  gave  you 
a  list  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  work,  but  I 
trust  before  I  am  finished  to  solve  in  some  measure  these 
difficulties,  and  at  least  give  some  suggestion,  that  may 
lead  to  your  overcoming  them  yourself. 

I  assume  that  the  majority  of  you  are  interested  in 
your  work,  and  that  you  have  chosen  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  for  other  reasons  than  simply  a  question  of  salary, 
social  position,  or  b -cause  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

If  so,  you  are  then  deeply  interested  in  my  first  problem, 
viz  ,  “  The  Scope  of  Education 

Let  me  quote  one  or  two  imminent  authorities  on  this 
matter. 

Supt.  Maxw^ell,  of  the  New  York  City  School,  said  in  a 
recent  address  : — It  is  not  sufficient  that  boys  and  girls 
should  graduate  from  our  school  wfithout  breaking  down, 
they  must  graduate  with  a  maximum  of  health  and  power 
for  the  world’s  work.” 

Dr.  A.  F.  “Carter,  Senior  Physician,  Queen’s  Hospital, 
London,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  1890,  said  :  “There  is  one  error  of  a  fundamental 
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kind,  which  is  especially  common..'  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
education  is  synonmous  with  intellectual  training,  and  that 
intellectual  training  consists  in  acquiring  information. 

Until  the  higher  and  truer  idea  of  education  is  grasped 
as  the  co-ordinate  and  interdependent  development  of  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculty,  we  shall  not  get  far 
on  the  road  of  educational  reform. 

It  is  our  duty  as  a  profession  to  do  what  we  can  to  en¬ 
lighten  public  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  (in  any  attempt  we  may  make  to  improve  edu¬ 
cation  on  its  physical  side,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  those  laws  of  our  being,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
study),  that  the  true  object  of  education  is  to  develop  all 
those  faculties,  which  serve  to  raise  the  standard  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  life,  and  to  bring  them  into  symmetrical 
and  harmonious  relation  with  each  other. 

Laurie,  a  well  known  Scottish  writer  on  education,  says: 
“  By  education  we  mean  the  training  of  a  man  with  a  view 
to  making  him  all  that  he  may  become,  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  The  attainment  of  the  ultimate  end  of  education 
must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view,  not  only  of  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  body.” 

Said  Montaigne;  “For  we  have  not  to  train  up  a  soul, 
nor  yet  a  body,  but  a  man,  and  we  cannot  divide  him.” 

Froebel  has  this  to  say:  “An  active,  vigorous  body,  in 
all  conditions  and  pursuits  of  life,  a  dignified  bearing  and 
attitude  of  the  body  can  only  result  from  all  sided  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  body  as  bearer  of  the  mind ;  and  further,  the 
will  as  such  do  not  yet  control  the  body  at  all  times  ;  there, 
fore  the  body  should  be  enabled  to  obey  the  mind  at  all 
times,  implicitly ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  musical  performer. 
Without  such  cultivation  of  the  body  education  can  never 
attain  its  object  which,  is,  perfect  human  cuttuce.  Therefore 
the  body  like  the  mind  should,  in  this  respect,  pass  through 
a  school,  though  not  in  a  one-sided  manner  ;  and  regular 
physical  exercises  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex,  based  on  the  mental  development,  are  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  of  instruction  in  every  school.” 

Again  he  says,  “  Only  harmony  of  mental  and  bodily  cul¬ 
ture  renders  true  discipline  possible.” 

Mary  Foote  Henderson,  in  her  interesting  book  the 
“  Aristocracy  oi  Health,”  says  :  Nowhere  is  reform  more 
needed  than  in  our  educational  system.  It  is  deficient  in 
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advancing  the  very  fundamental  principles.  In  knowledge 
and  practice  of  sanitary  laws,  lies  the  foundation  of  all 
human  success,  whatever  the  calling.  Vigor  of  constitu¬ 
tion  alone  feeds  and  furnishes  the  courage,  the  starni’  !, 
the  mind  itself,  both  to  acquire  and  apply  education,  i  is 
not  only  the  basis  of  what  makes  life  profitable,  but  what 
makes  it  moral  and  enjoyable.  It  is  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  that  these  vital  principles  should  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
grafted  by  educational  training*  ^ 

A  scientific  course  of  study  on  physical  culture  should 
be  obligatory  at  every  college  and  school  in  the  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  by  intelligent  physical  culture  the 
body  may  be  developed  at  will.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
our  boasted  civilization  represents  a  people,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  physically  defective,  while  a  great  majority  of 
degenerates,  the  physically,  mentally  and  morally  weak 
people  of  to-day  might  be  sound,  had  they  been  blessed 
with  the  advantages  of  an  education  which  intended  the 
training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

The  tendency  of  modern  scholastic  training  is  to  develop 
one  set  of  faculties  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  school 
graduate  is  abundantly  equipped  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  of  one  sort,  and  is  at  the  same  time  densely  ignorant 
of  the  proper  use  and  development  of  his  own  body. 

These  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  but  they 
serve  to  show  that  some  of  the  best  minds  of  modern  and 
other  times  considered  that  a  rational  system  of  education 
takes  into  consideration  the  impossibility  of  separating  the 
mind  from  the  body  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  sound 
mind  is  the  product  of  a  sound  body,  many  illustrations  to 
tbe  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  then  it  is  agreed  that  a 
proper  educational  system  is  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  as  it  does  to  the  mental 
and  moral,  what  are  we  as  earnest  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tionalists  going  to  do  about  it  here  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  ?  What  can  w^e  do  ?  How  shall  we  begin  ? 

Fortunately  a  beginning  has  been  made  here  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  has  proved  such  a  success,  that  we  can  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  good  results  obtained,  nor  as  to  the  means 
employed  to  introduce  this  work,  and  we  trust  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  effort  made  here  will  spread  rapidly. 

I  shall,  however,  consider  this  paper  a  waste  of  your  good 
time  and  my  own  unless  I  can  through  it  hasten  the  cause 
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of  Physical  Training  throughout  the  Province  and  possibly 
our  fair  Dominion.  • 

What  can  you  do  ?  What  is  thereto  do  in  your  section  ? 
Are  you  interested  in  the  subject  at  all.  If  not,  why  not  ? 
Is  your  Principal  or  Groverning  Body  interested.  Commence 
right  here  and  now  get  all  the  information  you  can  and  try 
to  arouse  public  opinion  and  those  near  you  interested  in 
education  in  this  matter. 

If  you  are  interested  and  they  also,  it  will  not  be  long* 
before  you  will  find  some  means  of  introducing  this  work 
into  your  school  curriculum.  Two  of  the  most  common 
reasons  given  for  not  introducing  Physical  Training  into 
the  school  course  have  been  lack  of  time  and  lack  of  faci¬ 
lities. 

To  the  first,  I  can  only  answer  what  others  are  doing 
under  the  same  general  course  of  study,  you  can  do. 

To  the  second  objection  (lack  of  facilities,)  I  would  say, 
that  with  a  little  ingenuity  .it  soon  disappears.  Not  that 
one  can  obtain  the  same  results  in  closely  crowded  class¬ 
room  that  you  can  in  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  ;  but  you 
can  get  results,  and  that  is  the  main  consideration.  1  have 
seen  the  objection  od’ered  that  children  in  country  schools 
do  not  need  this  work.  That  they  are  strong  enough,  and 
that  their  home  duties  give  them  all  the  exercise  necessary. 
If  building  up  muscle  and  getting  muscular  strength  was 
all  there  was  to  physical  training,  this  objection  would  hold 
good,  but  we  know  it  is  not.  They  need  the  setting  up 
exercises  to  counteract,  cramped  and  awkward  positions  as 
school  desks,  and  bad  habits  of  standing  and  sitting  (so 
marked  in  country  trained  boys  and  girls)  and  they  need 
the  disciplinary  work  that  teaches  that  prompt  obedience 
of  muscle  to  mind,  alertness,  quick  judgment,  and  control. 

Parents  sometimes  object  to  their  children  taking  up 
gymnastics,  but  I  have  never  run  across  a  case  yet  that  was 
not  entirely  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  parent  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  For  there  is  unfortunately  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance  yet  among  even  intelligent  people  as  to 
just  what  is  meant  by  physical  training. 

They  cannot  quite  get  it  out  of  their  heads  that  it  is  not 
something  closely  allied  to  the  circus,  and  some  nervous 
mothers  have  the  idea  that  their  boy  is  not  fit  for  turning 
somersaults  in  the  air  or  standing  on  their  heads  on  a  bar. 
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The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of  physical 
traininor  that  I '  have  run  across,  is  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  principals  and  teachers  themselves,  and  that  there 
is.  without  doubt,  some  reasons  for  it. 

The  teachers  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  working  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  they  naturally  look  upon  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  another  subject  as  hut  another  straw. 

Let  me  try  to  show  some  of  the  re  ults  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  work,  that  will  amply  repay  and  materially 
assist  a  hard  worked  teacher  in  all. 

First,  it  is  not  like  the  introduction  of  some  subjects  that 
require  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  five  minutes  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  ending  of  one  of  the  ordinary  lessons  will  do. 

Second,  the  complete  change  of  thought,  both  to  pupil 
and  teacher,  makes  the  subject  different  from  all  others,  and 
then  as  the  child  goes  through  the  various  exercises  the 
tension  on  the  nerves  is  done  away  with  and  that  restless¬ 
ness  and  desire  to  change  position  is  obliterated. 

The  mind  is  refreshed,  the  circulation  stimulated,  and  by 
proper  breathing  methods,  the  blood  is  reoxygenate so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  you  wTll  have  a  different  being 
to  teach  and  one  capable  of  doing  far  more  efficient  w^ork. 

I  hold  that  if  everv  half  hour  of  school  work  w^as  com- 

•/ 

menced  with  five  minutes  light  freehand,  trunk  and  breath¬ 
ing  exercises,  there  w’ould  be  few^er  sleepy  pupils,  and 
without  doubt  the  quality  of  the  wmrk  done  in  the  balance 
oi  the  time  wH)uld  outweigh  the  quantity  that  might  be 
done  in  the  full  time.  Now  may  1  assume  that  you  are 
interested  and  w'ant  to  do  that  wffiich  is  best  for  your 
pupils  and  most  helpful  to  yourself.  If  so,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  can  I  teach  wTthout  the  proper 
training  ? 

1  do  trust  that  this  question  will  not  be  a  natural  one 
long  .  For  I  understand  that  at  the  present  Normal  School, 
and  at  that  about  to  be,  Physical  Training  will  havt^  its 
proper  place. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  so  varied  and  in  some 
respects  so  different  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any 
one  book  that  would  cover  the  ground,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  get  either  of  the  following  : 
“  Methods  of  Teaching  Gymnastics,”  by  IJr.  W.  G.  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Yale;  and  “School  Gymnastics,”  by  Miss  Ban- 
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croft.  These  can  be  obtained  of  any  book  dealer  in  this 

city. 

If  you  attend  summer  schools  lor  any  reason  you  can 
pick  up  a  good  deal  about  gymnastics.  Now  let  me  say 
here  that  it  looks  as  if  in  the  near  future  there  is  ^oing  to 
be  a  demand  for  a  number  of  specialists  in  Physical  Train¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  you  would  like 
this  branch  of  teaching  more  than  that  you  are  engaged  in. 

If  you  can  do  nothing  else,  you  can  find  out  the  proper 
method  of  sitting,  standing,  walking,  and  ask  your  pupils 
to  conform  to  these  standards. 

Then  breathing  exercises  would  come  next,  and  then 
movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  trunk. 

If  you  do  not  know  anything  abou<  it,  and  have  not  the 
time  to  read,  invent  movements,  get  your  pupils  to  sug¬ 
gest  movements,  and  to  make  it  interesting,  try  to  find 
out  what  parts  are  affected  by  the  movements.  .  Anything 
is  better  than  indifference.  There  are  a  number  of  hin¬ 
drances  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  that  perhaps  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

One  of  these  is  the  physical  inability  of  the  teacher.  I 
can  only  hope  that  such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  even  then 
something  can  be  done  if  the  pupils  are  utilized  to  lead  the 
exercises.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is 
then  free  to  correct  papers. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  raised  was  that  so  many 
advocates  of  physical  training  disagreed  as  to  what  system 
ofexercises  to  adopt  thatit  was  unwise  to  take  it  up  until 
they  w^ere  more  unanimous. 

Let  me  give  you  the  answer  Baron  Posse,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  lights  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  gave 
w^hen  asked  what  was  the  best  system  of  G-ymnastics  for 
Public  Schools.  He  said  :  — “  Swedish  gymnastics  are  good 
in  Sweden  lor  the  Swedes,  German  gymnastics  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  Germans,  but  we  are  a  conglomerate  people, 
with  different  climate  and  conditions  to  deal  with,  and 
what  we  want  is  not  a  system  but  gymnastics.  As  many 
of  you  may  know  Baron  Posse  was  a  Swede,  andjSuch  an 
answer  carries  double  the  weight,  when  we  know  how 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Swede  is  their  system. 

In  the  few  minutes  a  day  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
give  to  this  work,  no  possible  harm  can  be  done  by  any  sys- 
em  that  seeks  for  the  following  results: — 
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Correct  attitudes,  sitting,  standing,  walking. 

Proper  breathing  methods. 

Increased  circulation. 

Reduced  nervousness.  .  . 

Prompt  obedience  ot  muscle  to  will. 

Improved  physical  judgment. 

To  these  should  be  added  or  perhaps  have  come  first, 
proper  habits  of  cleanliness,  eating,  resting,  sleeping.  All 
of  this  to  be  governed  by  a  general  law  that  we  should 
get  the  maximum  results  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
energy.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  hygienic  habits  mentioned  above,  you 
may  ' perhaps  have  thought  as  I  did  until  recently  that  these 
matters  should  be  left  to  the  home ;  but  this  is  simply  out 
of  the  question  in  our  city  schools.  Unless  these  things 
are  *  looked  after  by  the  school,  they  would  in  many 
instances  never  be  attended  to  at  all.  Now  to  summarize — 
We  have  found  that  the  best  time  to  exercise  is  when 
young,  that  when  young  w’e  are,  as  a  rule,  at  school;  that 
while  the  school  course  is  full  to  overflowing,  the  benefits 
'derived  from  the  introduction  of  physical  training  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  lime  lost.  That,  most  of  the  hin¬ 
drances  cnn  be  done  away  with,  and  that  we  shall  nut  be 
doing  our  duty  until  we  have  proper  exercises  In  school, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  studies  which  strengthen 
and  upbuild  Ihe  mental  and  moral  sides  of  the  child. 

May  we  not  hope  then  that  the  time  will  soon  come  v^hen 
full  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  school  course  for  this 
subject,  and  that  when  practical  specialists  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  to^  get  the  best  results,  so  that  from  our  school  and 
colleges  will  graduate  beings  who  will  be  able  to  make  full 
use  of  their  learning,  and  not  be  handicapped  by  bodies 
deformed  at  school  desks  and  vital  organs  wasted  by  disuse 
and  improper  attitudes. 

C.  B.  POWTER, 

High  School, 

Montreal,  Que. 
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By  Benjamin  L.  D’Oogk,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Coifereme  of  the  Classical  A  ssociation  of  the  Middle 
JJ^est  and  Souths  held  at  Chicago  Unii^ersity . 

While  all  the  subjects  in  the  Latin  curriculum  come  in 
for  more  or  less  criticism  for  barrenness  of  results  in  pro> 
portion  to  efforts  expended,  I  doubt  if  any  calls  forth  more 
censure  or  causes  more  discouragement  than  the  subject  of 
Latin  Composition.  And  this  is  not  a  new  complaint,  but 
has  long  been  chronic  in  our  secondary  schools.  Among 
the  painful  memories  of  my  early  youth,  I  recall  my  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  subject.  How  I  hated  the  weekly  prose  day  I 
How  weak-kneed  I  felt  in  the  presence  of  linguistic  prob¬ 
lems  which  I  knew  but  too  well  were  too  much  for  me! 
Later  on  at  the  university  the  case  was  much  the  same. 
The  subject  received  scant  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  disliked  to  teach  it  almost  as  much  as  we  dis¬ 
liked  to  have  him.  The  sentences  were  somewhat  harder  ' 
than  they  had  been  in  the  high  school  and  were  Written 
somewhat  worse.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  were  conspi¬ 
cuous  by  their  absence,  and  we  left  college  but  little  better 
able  to  write  i  atin  than  when  we  entered.  Afterwards  I 
myself  became  a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  I  approached  the 
subject  of  prose  with  much  the  same  feelings  of  fear  that  I 
had  experienced  in  former  years  ^as  a  pupil,  and  the  fear 
arose  trom  much  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  uncomtor- 
able  conviction  that  I  was  attempting  to  teach  something 
that  1  did  not  know  much  about  myself;  and  1  imagine 
that  my  pupils  were  not  slow  in  finding  it  out.  I  have 
given  these  personal  confessions  because  1  know  that  my 
case  was  typical  of  perhaps  a  majority  ol  the  Latin  teachers 
twenty-five  years  ago,  especially  in  the  west. 

But  lack  of  knowledge  was  not  the  only  cause  for  this 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs.  *  ven  in  the  east,  in  schools 
where  the  light  ol  classical  learning  burns  with  the 
brightest  flame  there  was  serious  trouble.  In  1889,  Mr. 

M  iliiani  C.  Collar,  headmaster  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
wrote  as  follows  : — “  My  own  beliel  is  that  no  part  oi  the 
preparation  for  college  is  more  imperlect,  perhaps  no  par 
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SO  poor  as  on  this  subject  of  writing  Latin.  I  know  of  no¬ 
subject  that  is  so  generally  distasteful,  or  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  so  generally  detested.  I  know  of  no  subject  in  which 
a  fair  measure  of  success  is  so  seldom  attained,  and  in 
which  lamentable  failure  is  so  common.  I  know  no  sub¬ 
ject,  unless  it  be  Greek  composition,  that  is  so  discouraging 
to  teach,  because  in  none  do  energy,  intelligence,  and  skill 
seem  to  count  for  so  little.  Pupils  hate  it  because  progress 
in  it  is  slow,  difficult,  and,  iff  may  say  so,  intangible ;  and 
because,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  any  satislactory  at¬ 
tainment  seems  almost  impossible.  Failure  seems  inevit¬ 
able.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  practice 
in  Latin  composition  rightly  pursued  ;  but  my  discourage¬ 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  at  what  seemed  to  me  the  futility 
of  my  attempts  to  impart  some  power  to  my  boys  to  ex¬ 
press  thought  in  Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  writing  sentences 
grammatically  correct,  would  have  led  me,  years  ago,  to 
abandon  snch  labour  altogether,  but  for  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  Besides  Mr.  Collar,  other  teachers 
of  prominence  have  voiced  similar  opinions  from  time  to 
time  even  to  the  present  day.  It  seems  that  lack  ol  pre¬ 
paration  on  the  part  of  teachers  has  not  been  the  only 
cause  for  trouble. 

What  about  the  text  books  and  methods  of  presentation 
during  these  years  V  Hereth*  re  has  been  considerable  va 
riety  and  shifting  of  emphasis.  1  was  brought  up  on  the 
method  best  represented  by  Jones’  Latin  Prose  Composition 
— a  most  excellent  book  of  its  kind— in  which  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  thrown  almost  exclusively  on  syntax.  It  contains 
forty  lessons,  and  gives,  in  systematic  order,  drill  through 
])recept  and  example  on  the  principal  constructions  of  the 
language.  The  sentences  are  short,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
writing  connected  Latin,  the  course  is  exceedingly  brief, 
and  ther('  is  no  organic  connection  between  the  exercises 
for  translation  and  an  accompanying  text.  This  book  was 
used  very  extensively  for  many  years,  and  it  still  enjoys 
some  favour.  As  a  drill  book  in  syntax,  its  value  cannot 
be  questioned,  but  beyond  that  it  does  not  go. 

It  was,  therelore,  a  warm  welcome  that  was  accorded  to 
two  wise  men  of  the  east,  Mr.  William  C.  Collar  and  Mr. 
M.  Grant  Laniell,  when  in  1889  they  each  published  a 
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T^atin  prose  composition  along  new  lines  that  promised  bet¬ 
ter  results.  They  said  in  substance,  that,  to  learn  to  write  • 
Latin  one  should  study  a  Latin  model.  Study  a  Latin  text, 
master  its  words,  syntax  and  style,  and  then  reproduce 
something  like  it.  They  said,  further,  that  there  should  be 
much  oral  drill  in  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and 
their  books  were  abundantly  provided  with  material  of  that 
character.  This  method,  commonly  known  as  the  pari  passu 
method,  seemed  superior  to  the  previous  one,  in  that  it  pro¬ 
mised  to  impart  the  power  of  writing  connected  Latin.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  new  method  met  a  cordial 
recep*tion  and  that  the  dawn  of  the  Latin  prose  millennium 
seemed  at  hand.  That  is  now  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  is 
time  to  inquire  into  results.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  not 
only  no  better  than  before,  but  the  wail  has  gone  up  from 
college  examiners  all  over  the  country  that  candidates  for 
admission  are  decidedly  weaker  in  prose  than  they  were 
before  the  pari  passu  method  was  introduced.  They  say 
that  whatever  may  have  been  gained  in  the  knowledge  of 
idioms,  vocabulary,  and  the  structure  of  the  period  is  more* 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  absolute  chaotic  void  on  the 
subject  of  syntax.  This  verdict  is  a  serious  one  and  Ciinnot 
be  lightly  set  aside.  So  serious  is  it  that  Prof  Bennett,  in 
his  book  on  “  The  Teaching  of  Latin,”  strongly  advocates 
a  return  to  the  old  J  ones  method,  and  has  led  the  way  by 
himself  preparing  a  prose  book  of  that  description. 

Having  traversed  this  much  pedagogical  history,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  have  now  returned  to  our  place  of  be¬ 
ginning  and  seem  no  nearer  our  goal  than  we  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  We  still  have  the  whole  problem  with  us 
and  we  are  still  in  search  of  wisdom,  waiting  for  some 
Moses  to  arise  and  lead  us  out  of  the  Wilderness  into  the 
Promised  Land.  I  do  not  profess  myself  gifted  with  un¬ 
usual  wisdom  on  this  subject ;  I  have,  however,  given  it 
some  thought,  and  have  had  a  somewhat  wide  and  long 
extended  experience  which  has  led  me  to  certain  definite 
conclusions.  First,  I  propose  a  few  practical  questions,  the 
consideration  of  which  may  perhaps  clarify  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  a  little  and  enable  us  to  see  a  way  out  of  our 
difficulties. 

And  first  of  all  we  should  be  quite  clear  what  we  are 
teaching  Latin  prose  for  and  what  we  expect  to  accomplish 
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by  it.  We  should  have  a  better  reaaon  than  its  appearance 
in  the  course  of  study  or  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  that  Judgment  of  the  American  High  School — 
the  university  requirements.  I  ask,  then,  what  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  Latin  prose  ?  Is  it  to  teach  students  how 
to  write  Latin  ?  If  by  that  is  meant  to  teach  students  the 
fine  art  of  writing  elegant  Latin  as  an  end  in  itself,  I  must 
say  no,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  our  educational  purposes  the  acquirement  of 
this  art  would  not  pay  for  the  labour  expended,  even  if  it 
were  possible. 

There  is  no  branch  of  Latin  study  more  difficult  of  mas¬ 
tery  than  the  art  of  writing  elegant  Latin.  We  all  know 
how  much  time  the  Romans  themselves  gave  to  it,  and 
how  that  master  of  diction,  Cicero  himself,  was  studying 
rhetoric  in  his  old  age  During  the  revival  of  learning, 
when  Latin  was  the  language  of  culture,  politics,  religion 
and  diplomacy,  Latin  writing  was  again  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
found  study  ;  not  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  however, 
but  for. its  practical  value  in  the  business  and  social  life  of 
the  day.  But  since  the  fifteenth  century  its  practical  value 
has  steadily  diminished  and  few  men  have  felt  it  important 
enough  as  a  mere  adornment  of  culture  to  devote  the  time 
required  for  its  attainment.  In  Europe,  wh'*re  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions  still  survive,  there  are  a  number  of  men,  especially 
in  the  Herman  universities,  who  possess  a  pure  and  copious 
Latanity,  but  in  this  country  such  are  few  indeed,  and 
even  these  scarcely  practise  it  enough  to  keep  in  training. 
The  boys  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Grerman  gymnasia 
write  Latin  with  great  ease  and  the  best  of  them  with  some 
elegance,  but  when  we  compare  their  Latin  course  of  nine 
years,  with  almost  daily  practice  in  writing,  with  our  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  time  and  sporadic  and  spasmodic  efforts, 
the  absolute  absurdity  of  hoping  to  teach  our  students  how 
to  write  really  good  Latin,  becomes  painfully  apparent. 

11,  then,  the  ability  to  write  elegant  Latin  is  little  more 
than  a  fine  accomplishment,  and  if  its  acquisition  is  quite 
impracticable  and  unattainable  for  school  boys,  why  study 
Latin  prose  at  all  ?  Because  such  study  and  practice  affords 
by  far  the  best  means  for  drill  in  forms,  vocabulary,  syntax 
and  the  principles  of  Latin  sentence  strcuture,  all  four  ol 
W’hich  are  essential  to  the  .successful  interpreta,tion  of  Latin. 
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In  other  words,  Latin  prose  in  the  secondary  school  when 
properly  taua-hl  is  the  master  key  that  unlocks  the  literary 
treasures  of  Cseser,  Cicero  and  Virgil.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  instrument  to  that  end,  and  when  your  stu¬ 
dents  translate  these  authors  with  comparative  ease,  and 
show  by  their  intelligent  and  appreciative  rendering  that 
they  have  entered  into  their  literary  possession,  your  labours 
in  Latin  composition  have  borne  their  legitimate  fruit,  and 
all  the  fruit  that  can  seasonably  be  expected.  To  be  sure, 
if  your  students  can  write  good  grammatical  Latin  with 
fluency  and  ease  as  an  additional  result,  you  have  the  more 
cause  to  thank  the  immortal  goods  and  take  courage  ;  but 
such  an  experience  is  so  exceptional  as  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  prevailing  rule. 

The  reported  failures  and  unsatisfactory  results  in  Latin 
writing  are  then  of  two  kinds  ;  they  are  either  imaginary 
or  they  are  real.  I  call  the  failures  imaginary  when  the 
teachers  who  report  them  have  set  up  an  unattainable 
standard,  and  have  looked  in  vain  for  impossible  results. 
The  real  failures  are  those  where  students  seem  to  have 
failed  of  getting  from  the  study  even  such  general  strength¬ 
ening  in  Latin  scholarship  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect ; 
and  these  failures  are,  alas,“  numerous  enough  without 
adding  any  that  are  imaginary  We  will,  therefore,  limit 
our  further  discussion  to  the  real  failures,  adding  only  a 
flnal  word  of  comfort  and  warnins:  to  ambitious  and  capable 
teachers  with  high  ideals  of  excellence  not  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  or  even  surprised  if  their  students’  attempts  to  soar  on 
the  pinions  of  Ciceronian  eloquence  end  as  disastrously  as 
the  fabled  flight  of  Icarus. 

But  to  what  are  the  rent  failures  due  ?  There  aro  many 
reasons,  but,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  think  that  most  of  them 
are  due  to  poor  teaching  and  the  poor  teaching  is  due  to 
inadequate  scholarship.  A  poor  prose  book  is  an  evil,  a 
poor  method  is  bad,  but  much  worse  is  a  poorly  prepared 
teacher.  Neither  a  good  prose  book  nor  a  good  method  will 
save  him  or  his  unfortunate  pupils.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher  succeeds  in  spite  of  a 
poor  book,  and  rises  quite  superier  to  any  method  which 
would  cripple  his  divine  inspiration  and  fetter  his  power. 
This  lack  of  preparation  is  due,  I  own,  to  some  extent  to 
the  meagre  instruction  given  to  Latin  writing  in  some  of 
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our  colleges  and  universities.  There  has  been  great  im¬ 
provement  in  this  direction  in  recent  years,  but  many  insti¬ 
tutions  are  still  open  to  criticism  in  this  respect,  and  as 
long  as  their  graduates  can  obtain  situations  to  teach  Latin, 
the  conditions  will  remain  bad.  4  stream  can  rise  no 
higher  than  its  source,  A  still  darker  picture  is  presented 
when  we  contemplate  the  classical  ruin  wrought  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  Latin  who  have  had  no  college  training  at  all.  1 
know  men  who  have  had  but  four  years  of  Latin,  but  whose 
sublime  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  ‘‘  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof”  nerves  them  in  the  attempt  to  teach  those 
same  four  years,  and  who  find  their  chief  difficulty  in 
keeping  ahead  of  their  classes. 

But  what  can  the  ambitious  and  conscientious  university 
graduate  do  who  is  suffering  from  the  inadequacy  of  his 
ahna  mater's  courses  in  Latin  writing  ?  His  case  is  far  from 
hopeless  Persistent  private  study  and  constant  practice  in 
composition  can  accomplish  wonders.  The  vital  question 
in  this  whole  matter,  my  fellow  teacher,  is,  can  you  write, 
not  elegant,  but  good  grammatical  Latin  ?  If  you  can’t,  you 
will  fail  in  teaching  Latin  prose,  and  \ou  deserve  to  fail. 

A  second  reason  for  poor  results  may  be  found  in  the 
quality  and  methods  of  our  Latin  composition  text  books. 
The  value  of  a  prose  text  book  may  be  tested  by  observing 
how  well  it  serves  the  four  purposes  named  above  for  which 
the  study  is  pursued,  namely  :  drill  in  forms,  vocabulary, 
sentence  structure,  and  syntax.  For  example,  Jones’  Latin 
Composition  and  books  of  similar  type,  while  they  are 
strong  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  systematic  instruction 
in  syntax,  arew^eak  in  that  no  easy  sentences  are  provided 
for  rapid  oral  drill  in  forms  and  vocabulary  and  in  having 
no  organic  connection  with  a  Latin  text  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  Latin  idioms  and  sentence  structure.  In  other 
words,  these  books  accomplish  but  one  of  the  four  prime 
objects  of  Latin  prose  instruction 

The  serious  weakness  in  the  books  of  the  pan  passu  type 
is  that  they  fail  utterly  where  the  former  are  strong  and 
are  strong  where  the  former  are  weak.  They  have 
abundant  material  for  oral  and  written  translation  based  on 
the  text  of  Cmsar  and  Cicero,  and  the  exercises  a  re  just  the 
kind  of  drill  in  vocabulary,  idioms  and  sentence  structure 
which  will  be  most  useful  in  developing  power  to  read 
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tnose  authors ;  but  unhappily  there  is  no  coherence  or  plan 
in  the  piesentation  of  the  syntax.  Constructions  are  stu¬ 
died  as  they  happen  to  occur  in  the  reading  of  the  text  and 
instead  of  a  well  organized  unit  of  classified  knowledge,  we 
have  syntactic  chaos.  Though  the  student  of  this  system 
may  save  a  few  fragments,  rari  nantes  in  gurgiie  vasto,'' 
his  general  mental  conditiom  in  syntax  will  be  what  I  may 
perhaps  call  Latin  prose  decomposition.  I  wonder  what 
mathematician  would  teach  first  a  little  addition,  then  a 
bit  of  long  division,  then  some  percentage,  then  a  little 
cube  root,  then  a  liberal  dose  of  decimal  fractions  and  ex¬ 
pect  after  a  continuous  use  of  this  method  to  find  that  his 
pupil  had  a  well  organized  and  integrated  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  High  school  pupils  are  not  old  enough  or  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  classify  knowledge  for  themselves.  F'acts 
must  be  taught  in  their  relations,  and  only  after  this  has 
been  thoroughly  done  can  they  with  any  certainty  relegate 
phenomena  in  language  or  in  nature  to  their  proper  place. 
The  fatal  weakness  with  the  so-called  pari  passu  method  of 
teaching  syntax  lies  just  here.  To-day  we  have  a  lesson  on 
the  genitive,  to-morrow  on  the  ablative,  next  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  with  qmn,  then  the  gerundive,  then  the  indirect  ques¬ 
tion,  then  a  little  more  genitive,  then  a  glancing  shot  at 
the  dative,  and  when  all  is  done,  need  we  be  surprised  if 
our  students  fail  to  have  an  orderly  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  and  are  sick  unto  death  of  syntactic 
indigestion  V 

After  so  much  destructive  criticism,  it  is  time  that  I  offer 
something  of  a  constructive  character  During  my  long 
service,  1  have  maae  some  experiments  and  gathered  much 
experience  and  perhaps  a  little  wisdom,  especially  from 
failures  in  this  difficult  field,  and  I  will  venture  to  outline 
the  sort  of  prose  work  which  has  yielded  me  the  best 
results.  From  what  has  preceded,  you  can  readily  infer  its 
chief  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  in  having 
a  good  deal  of  it;  all  that  is  possible.  A  little  every  day 
is  better  than  a  little  more  once  a  w^eek.  Continue  the 
work  through  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
secondary  school  course.  In  the  second  year  more  tin^e 
should  be  given  to  it  than  in  the  third,  and  in  the  third 
more  than  in  the  fourth. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  is  vitally  important  and 
should  comprise  a  systematic  study  of  all  the  principal  con- 
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str actions  by  lessons  from  the  grammar  enforced  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  translation  of  parallel  exercises  based  on  Cse- 
sar.  The  exercises  should  be  both  oral  and  written.  The 
sentences  for  oral  translation  should  be  short  and  easy.  The 
chief  value  ci  the  oral  exercise  as  compared  with  the  writ¬ 
ten  exercise  is  that  it  gives  better  drill  in  forms  and  vocab¬ 
ulary.  To  make  this  drill  effective,  however,  the  transla¬ 
tion  must  be  made  quickly  and  sharply,  and  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  when  the  sentences  are  long  and  difficult.  Ten  easy 
sentences,  for  this  purpose,  are  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
ten  hard  ones  and  can  be  given  in  half  the  time.  This  drill 
is  all  the  more  necessary  because  we  are  but  too  well  aware 
that  the  majority  of  students  come  to  the  work  of  the  second 
year  with  forms  but  half  learned  -a  condition  likely  to 
continue  as  long  as  teachers  continue  to  cherish  the  pleasant 
heresy  taught  by  many  begrinners’  books  that  a  knowledge 
of  forms  can  be  absorbed  by  a  painless  process  of  uncon¬ 
scious  cerebration.  A  written  exercise  should  be  required 
at  least  once  a  week  and  should  be  in  continuous  discourse 
so  as  to  afford  drill  in  Latin  sentence  structure  as  well  as  in 
syntax,  forms  and  vocabulary. 

In  the  third  year  the  grammar  should  be  gone  over  again 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  second,  except  that  con¬ 
structions  should  be  discussed  more  fully  and  the  sentence 
should  be  somewhat  more  difficult.  Possibly  some  may 
imagine  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  the  grammar 
again  the  third  year;  but  I  am  emphatically  of  the  opiniou 
it  is,  and  that  the  fog  of  ignorance  which  prevails  the  first 
year  and  wffiich  begins  to  lift  the  second  year,  does  not 
fully  lift  until  the  third  year,  and  then  only  through  fasting 
and  prayer.  The  exercises  in  the  third  year  are  naturally 
based  on  Cicero,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caesar  exercises 
of  the  second  year,  are  of  great  importance  in  leading  to  a 
fuller  grasp  of  the  author  read. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  to  be  begun  in  the 
second  year  and  continued  with  increasing  attention  in  the 
third  and  fourth  is  careful  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
words.  If  the  prose  book  you  are  using  does  not  contain 
lists  of  the  common  synonyms,  get  one  that  does  or  make 
such  lists  yourself  for  the  student  to  learn. 

After  a  student  has  been  carried  through  the  prose  of  the 
second  and  third  years,  as  I  have  sketched  it,  he  will  enter 
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■the  fourth  year  with  the  following  inventory  of  accom¬ 
plished  work:  a  complete  mastery  of  the  inflected  parts  of 
speech — a  good  vocabulary  of  words  and  idioms  from  Cae¬ 
sar  and  Cicero — a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  synonymous 
words — the  fundamental  principles  of  word  order  and 
sentence  structure — a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  essentials 
of  Latin  syntax.  With  a  mind  thus  stored  and  disciplined 
the  student  is  well  prepared  for  the  final  test  of  the  senior 
year  when  he  should  be  asked  to  translate  miscellaneous 
sentences  and  connected  passages  unaccompanied  by  a  basic 
text.  These  exercises  should,  however,  in  a  general  way, 
be  based  upon  the  works  of  Caesar  or  Cicero  with  whose 
vocabulary  the  student  is  most  ‘familiar.  One  or  at  most 
two  written  exercises  per  week  throughout  the  senior  year 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  admirably,  and,  if  a  student 
thus  prepared  goes  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  can  go  with  the  serene  consciousness  that  he 
will  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  ihe  nebulous 
mediocrity  of  the  average  freshman  class. 

A  final  question  which  I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  is  how 
the  written  prose  work  may  be  corrected  most  advantage¬ 
ously,  for  careless  and  ineffective  methods  here  are  fatal  to 
all  improvement  in  writing.  The  usual  modm  operandi  we 
are  all  familiar  with  The  sentences  are  written  on  the 
board  by  a  portion  of  the  class,  the  teacher  corrects  them 
with  perhaps  some  suggestions  from  the  pupils,  and  that  is 
all.  If  the  students  are  expected  to  keep  their  sentences 
in  a  note  book  for  the  future  inspection  of  the  teacher,  they 
simply  copy  the  corrected  sentences  from  the  board,  accept¬ 
ing  with  joy  such  as  they  did  not  write  themselves.  Now 
this  method  leaves  the  teacher  so  much  in  the  dark  about 
the  real  work  of  the  individual  student  and  presents  such 
a  paradise  for  the  shirk  and  incompetent  that  I  wish  it 
might  be  banished.  How  much  ,does  the  teacher  know 
about  the  work  of  those  who  w^ere  not  sent  to  the  board  ? 
Nothing.  How  much  about  that  of  those  who  were  sent  ? 
Very  little,  if  each  student  writes  but  one  sentence.  The 
second  serious  objection  is  that  copying  corrections  from 
the  board  destroys  all  individuality  and  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  blind 
following  of  what  is  before  him  will  lead  him  to  correct  in 
his  own  paper  what  is  superior  to  what  is  on  the  board.  I 
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strongly  advocate,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  all  students 
be  handed  in  before  any  corrections  are  made.  Let  the 
teacher  examine  the  papers  and  underline  for  correction 
such  errors  as  appear,  but  make  no  change  himself  When 
the  papers  are  returned  the  next  day,  the  teacher,  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  will  have  such  parts  of  the  work 
placed  on  the  board  as  afford  alternative  constructions  or 
such  as  the  inspection  of  the  papers  has  shown  to  be  in 
need  of  explanation.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
some  effective  teaching  After  this  class  exercise  the  papers 
should  be  re-written  and  again  handed  in  and  again  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  teacher  for  remaining  errors.  This  method 
makes  more  labor  for  the  teacher,  but  it  leads  to  such  ex¬ 
cellent  results  that  I  have  followed  it  for  many  years  in 
collegiate  as  well  as  in  secondary  grades  and  would  choose 
no  other. 

This  paper  has  already  exceeded  its  allotted  length,  but 
the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse.  Let 
us  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  work  in  prose  effective. 
We  can  hardly  overdo  it.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  only  way  to  make  our  students  like  it  is  to  like  it  our¬ 
selves. 

SLaGESTIONS.FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES. 


BY  W.  C.  RUEDIGER 

State  Normal  College,  Dillon,  Montana. 

The  study  of  geography  in  elementary  schools  is  quite 
uniformly  shaping  itself  into  the  form  of  a  double  'spiral,’ 
preceded  by  a  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  the  home 
environment.  This  gives  us  (1)  home  geography,  which 
is  beginning  to  take  on  a  definite  form  and  to  receive  atten¬ 
tion  proportionate  to  its  importance  ;  (2)  the  first  spiral, 
represented  by  the  elementary  text-book  ;  and  (3)  the  se¬ 
cond  spiral,  represented  by  the  larger  or  Grammar 
School  Geography.  A  fair  division  of  time  places  the 
home  geography  in  the  3 A  and  4B  grades,  the  elementary 
book  in  the  4 A,  5B  and  5 A  grades  and  begins  the  larger 
book  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Although  these  three  divisions  of  the  work  all  conspire 
to  give  a  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  its 
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TelatioH  to  man,  they  nevertheless  differ  quite  widely  in 
subject  matter,  aims,  and  method  of  treatment.  The  method 
in  home  geography  is  almost  entirely  inductive.  The 
pupil  is  led  to  study  his  environm -nt  first  hand  in  order 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  and  a  mastery  over  it  and  to  accu-^ 
muiate  a  stock  of  concepts  by  means  of  which  he  may  later 
interpret  the  geography  of  regions  remote  from  home. 
Much  that  might  be  classed  as  ‘nature  study’  forms  a  part 
of  this  work,  and  geography  and  nature  study  should  not 
at  this  time  be  treated  in  separate  classes. 

In  the  study  of  the  elementary  book  the  pupil  is  given 
his  first  general  view  of  the  world, '  The  concepts  gained 
in  home  geography  are  drawn  upon  and  applied.  Descrip¬ 
tion  is  a  leading  characteristic  here,  and  the  teacher  should 
constantly  aim  to  make  the  work  concrete  and  realistic. 
Much  use  should  be  made  of  pictures,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  given  vivid  mental  pictures  of  every  region 
studied.  The  details  of  agriculture,  lumbering,  mining, 
and  other  industries  shc  uld  be  brought  out  and  made 
meaningful. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  second  spiral  in  goopraphy 
is  the  greater  stress  that  is  laid  on  the  tracing  of  causal 
relations.  While  this  feature  is  not  omitted  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  work,  it  is  nevertheless  given  a  subordinate  place  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  study  facts  as  such  is  by  no 
means  eliminated  in  the  advance  work.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts  is  a  prime  requisite  in  the  deductive 
process,  for  only  in  the  degree  that  w^e  have  this  knowl¬ 
edge  can  we  draw  correct  conc'.usions.  From  a  knowledge 
of  the  position,  size,  contour,  surface  features,  and  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  the  pupil  is  led  to  infer  what  the  climate,  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  chief  industries  of  the  country  should  be. 
Approached  in  this  way  geography  becomes  a  science,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  is  rational  and  integrated,  informing 
one  not  only  of  the  facts,  but  also  of  the  reason  underlying 
the  facts.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  more  easily  retained 
and  gives  one  a  sense  of  mastery  over  the  subject  matter. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  G-eography  :  In  order 
to  gain  an  organized  knowledge  of  geography,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  pupils  have  at  their  command  some  of  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  mathematical  and  physical 
geography.  These  form  the  basis  of  all  scientific  geography, 
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and  a  knowledge  of  them  must  be  presupposed  if  the 
subject  is  to  be  understood  from  the  bottom  up.  Ultimately 
not  only  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  globe,  but  all 
the  activities  of  man  are  regulated  bv  them.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  these  principles  on  the  part  of  the  class,  a 
country  could  not  be  studied  in  the  deductive  manner 
above  indicated  There  is,  therefore,  ample  justification 
for  devoting  perhaps  a  half  year  at  the  beginning  of  the 
larger  book  to  the  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  of  mathematical  and  physicial  geography. 

Owing  to  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  must 
content  himself  with  a  somewhat  elementary  treatment  of 
these  subjects  at  this  time.  Some  parts  may  profitably  be 
left  over  for  the  review  m  the  eighth  grade  or  for  the  high 
school.  But  if  the  topics  are  carelully  and  logically  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  inductive  way  by  means  of  a  globe  and  simple 
illustrations  and  experiments,- ev^-n  a  sixth  grade  class  will 
go  far  in  understanding  them.  W^hat  is  needed  first  of  all 
is  a  clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of  these  things  by  the 
teacher.  Many  of  the  facts  of  mnlhematical  geography 
may  be  presented  to  the  class  as  problems  to  be  discovered 
Irom  the  globe,  and  if  this  is  ingeniously  done  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  almost  assured.  As  a  problem  to  be  discovered  may 
be  mentioned  the  position  of  the  tropics  are  polar  circles  ; 
what  locates  them  just  where  they  are  ? 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  graces  the  pupils  are  easily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  solar  system  and  the  constellations,  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  these  may  be  presented.  The 
motions  of  the  earth,  or  rather,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavens  due  to  the  motions  of  the  earth,  can  be  observed 
only  when  some  of  the  constellations  are  known.  The 
conception  of  the  earth  as  a  bodv  floating  in  space  seems 
to  be  hard  for  many  people  to  grasp.  The  idea  that  it  floats 
in  the  air  must  be  guarded  against.  The  child  is  greatly 
aided  in  getting  the  right  conception  by  seeing  the  earth 
in  its  relation  to  the  other  planets, — a  relation  that  is  easily 
diagrammed.  Furthermore,  it  is  onlv  as  he  sees  the  earth  in 
space  that  the  pupil  can  fully  grasp  the  conceptions  of  ‘up’ 
and  ‘down,’  vTthout  which  he  can  never  realize  that  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  walk  with  their  feet 
down  just  as  we  do.  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  direc¬ 
tions  up  and  down  are  purely  relative  to  the  earth  and  do 
not  exist  in  space 
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There  is  oue  thing’,  however,  that  the  teachers  In  the 
upper  grades  should  never  forget  and  that  is  this  :  The 
pupils’  knowledge  of  the  principles  brought  out  in  the  first 
part  of  the  larger  book  should  be  'u?,ed.  These  principles 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  every  continent.and  near¬ 
ly  every  country  studied.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  general  climatic  conditions,  and  all  that 
results  therefrom,  be  gained.  Whenever  necessary  the 
teacher  should  go  back  to  the  globe  and  to  a  review  of  the 
winds  rainfall,  and  ocean  currents.  When  this  is  system¬ 
atically  done  the  pupil  soon  gain  a  mastery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  hand,  and  the  causes  lor  the  existence  of  deserts 
in  certain  regions,  for  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  other  problems  of  that  nature 
will  not  form  stumbling  blocks  to  them. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  outline  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  study.  It  is  in  a  few  respects  too  comprehensive 
for  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  topics  that  are  omitted  here 
may  be  included  in  the  final  review.  When  an  outline 
like  this  is  used,  the  text-book  should  be  made  subordinate 
to  it.  That  is,  the  work  should  be  given  according  to  the 
outline  and  the  text  used  as  a  reference  book  This  will 
afford  an  easy  opportunity  to  use  several  standard  texts  in 
class  In  general,  every  topic  should  be  developed  by  the 
teacher  before  any  text-hook  study  on  it  is  assigned. 

Ou'iLTNE  :  1  Where  is  the  earth  ? 

( Bring  out  the  conception  that  the  earth  is  a  body  > 
floating  in  space,  unsupported.  It  does  not  float  in  the 
air,  but  the  air  is  a  part  of  the  earth.) 

2.  Meaning  of ‘mp”  and  “down.” 

3.  Other  planets  and  solar  system. 

(Lead  the  children  to  look  up  the  visible  planets 
in  the  sky.  If  possible,  point  out  some  of  the  constella¬ 
tions  for  the  children,  especially  those  in  the  zodiac  and 
those  about  the  north  pole  ) 

4  .Shape  of  the  earth. 

(Bring  out  from  five  lo  ten  proofs  that  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  and  make  sure  that  each  is  understood.  Demon¬ 
strate  to  the  class  mathematically  that  the  roughness 
caused  by  mount’ains  is  inconsiderable  ) 

5.  Is  the  earth  a  perfect  sphere? 

Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  flattened  at  the  poles  are  : 
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a.  Measurement. 

b.  Weight  increases  toward  poles. 

c.  Flattening  must  result  from  rotation, 
d  Other  planets  are  flattened  at  poles. 

6.  Size  of  the  earth. 

(Diameter  approximately  8.0^0,  circumference  25,000 
miles.  Make  these  numbers  meaningful  by  means  of  prob¬ 
lems.  How  long  would  it  take  a  train  to  go  25,000  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  ?  etc.) 

7.  Motions  of  the  earth.  Eotation  and  revolution. 

a.  Eotation  :  What  moves  visibly  ? 

Proofs  of  rotation  : 

Deflection  of  falling  bodies. 

Foucault’s  pendulum  experiment. 

Flattening  at  poles. 

l)aily  motion  of  heavens. 

b.  Eesults  of  Eotation  ; 

Unit  of  time,  — day. 

Axis,  poles,  and  equator. 

Cardinal  points. 

Longitude. 

Standard  time. 

International  date  line. 
c‘  Eevolution  :  What  moves  visibly  ? 

Proof:  The  assumption  that  the  earth  revolves  about 
the  sun  makes  the  mechanics  of  the  solar  system 
simple  and  conforms  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

d.  At  this  point  bring  out  clearly  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit. 

(1)  A  xis  inclined  23J  degrees. 

(2)  /  xis  always  parallel  with  itself. 

e.  Eesults  of  Eevolution  : 

(1)  Year  :  In  connection  with  the  length  of  the  year 
the  calendar  should  be  taught.  (The  year  is  365  days 
5  hours,  48  minutes  and  46  seconds  in  length.) 

(2)  Seasons :  In  teaching  the  cause  of  the  seasons 
teach  first  the  heating  of  the  earth. 

Why  is  it  warmer  at  noon  than  in  the  morning  or 
evening  ?  Bring  out  two  reasons  distinctly,  making 
them  clear  by  means  of  diagrams: 

(1)  Eays  cover  smaller  area  at  noon. 

(2)  Eays  pass  through  less  atmosphere. 
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Lead  the  class  to  see  that  these  two  factors  apply  in 
explaining  the  temperature  difference  between 
summer  and  winter,  and  that  there  is  yet  a  third 
factor  :  There  is  much  more  sunshine  in  a  day  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

Now  let  the  pupils  place  the  globe  in  position  for 
spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  explaining  every 
step.  Lead  them  to  see  that  three  things — (1)  incli¬ 
nation  of  axis,  (2)  parallelism  of  axis,  and  (S)  revolu¬ 
tion — are  all  necessary  to  produce  the  seasons. 

(3)  Latitude  at  Zone :  Relate  zones  to  seasons. 

(1)  Where  do  the  sun’s  rays  strike  perpendicularly 
in  summer,  winter,  spring,  and  autumn  ? 

'(2)  How  far  north  and  how  far  south  do  the  rays 
reach  in  each  of  these  seasons  ? 

(3)  What,  then,  determines  the  boundaries  of  the 
zones  ?  Are  these  boundaries  artificial  or  natural  di¬ 
visions  ? 

(4)  Are  the  zones  heat  or  light  belts  ? 

(5)  Show  how  latitude  naturally  results  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  distribution  of  sunlight  at  different  times  of  year. 

8.  Climate  and  its  relation  to  heat  belts. 


[  1.  Temperature. 

*  1^.1  ,  1  2.  Moisture. 

A.Llements -I  o  o  u- 

I  3.  k5unshine. 

[  4.  Wind. 


a. 


f 


Climate :  < 


B.  Determining  factors  \ 


1.  Latitude. 
Altitude. 

3.  Winds  and 
OceanCurrents. 

4.  Proximity  to  Sea. 

5.  Mountain  Ran¬ 

ges. 


Teach  both  A  and  B  inductively. 

b.  Winds.  Cause.  (Use  experiment.)  Show  relation 
to  temperature. 

(1)  Trade  winds.  Direction.  What  determines  di¬ 


rection  ? 

(2)  Belt  of  calmsor  doldrums;  horse  latitudes. 

(3)  Prevailing  Westerlies. 

(I)  Monsoons. 

(5)  Land  and  sea  breezes. 
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c.  Rainfall.  Causes.  (Use  experiments  and  familiar 
illustrations  )  ^ 

(Uve  inductive  lesson.  Show  relation  to  doldrums 
and  niountain  ranges.  Study  wwld  distribution. 

d.  Ocean  currents.  Causes.  Directions  how  determined  ? 
The  Study  oe  a  Continent  or  Country  :  The  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  studyinsr  a  conti¬ 
nent  or  country.  Time  and  energy  are  saved  when  the 
teacher  has  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  ;  hut  such  a  plan 
must  not  be  allowed  to  crush  out  the  individualit  v  of  the 
teacher,  or  to  make  the  work  monotonous.  For  this  reason 
a  plan  should  never  be  followed  slavishly.  Wholesome 
variety  may  be  secured  by  judicious  deviation  from  the 
outline,  the  guiding  principle  being  the  high  points  of 
interest  in  the  subject-matter.  Begin  the  study  of  a  coun¬ 
try  with  that  feature  which  stands  out  most  prominently. 
Such  features  are  usually  the  result  of  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions  and  hence  make  the  logical  as  well  as  the  psycho¬ 
logical  starting  points  Italy  may  be  approached  throu2:h 
the  historical  and  religious  interest  attaching  to  Rome, 
Spain  through  the  characteristics  of  her  people,  Holland 
through  the  adverse  conditions  of  life,  and  England  through 
her  advantageous  position  for  commerce. 

Outline  ; 

1.  Prepariition.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  continent  to  be 
studied  is  Asia.  The  first  recitation  can  profitably  be 
spent  by  talking  with  the  class  about  Asia  in  general. 

2-  Position.  As  to  latitude  and  longitude,  in  relation  to 
the  other  continents.  As  to  winds  systems. 

8,  Size  and  Extent.  Mostly  in  a  comparative  way,  but  the 
accurate  determination  by  latitude  and  longitude  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  This,  as  w-ell  as  the  area  in  square 
miles,  may  serve  as  bases  for  comparison.  The  size  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  home  state  should  be 
well  known.  To  the  east  and  west  extensions  the  relation 
of  longitude  to  time  may  be  applied  in  comparison. 
For  instance,  the  extreme  east  and  west  points  of  Asia 
are  ten  hours  apart  while  similar  points  in  the  United 
States  are  but  four  hours  apart. 

4.  Surface.  Highlands  and  lowlands,  niountain  ranges, 
lakes,  rivers,  etc. 

5.  Coast.  Regular  or  irregular  ? 
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a.  Water  forms  Oceans,  gulfs,  seas,  bays,  straits,  and 
channels. 

b.  Land  forms.  Islands,  capes,  and  peninsulas. 

1'hese  topics  appeal  almost  entirely  to  map  study  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  map  drawino-,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  teach  form,  size,  and  position  In  map  draw¬ 
ing  the  })rinciple  of  going  from  the  indehnite  to  the  defi¬ 
nite  may  be  applied.  Begin  with  a  rough  and  quick  free¬ 
hand  drawing,  or  even  with  straight  lines  representing  t>e 
general  shape  of  the  continent,  and  proceed  gradually  tu 
more  and  more  detiteness,  ending  with  a  somewhat  finished 
map  showing  latitude  and  longitude.  As  guiding  lines 
in  the  more  accurate  maps  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  are  better  than  artificial  construction  lines,  for  they 
teach  position  on  the  globe  as  w^ell  as  act  as  guides.  After 
the  continent  as  a  whole  has  been  considered,  and  while 
the  different  countries  are  b-ing  studied,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  let  each  pupil  make  a  progressive  map. 

6  Climate. 

7.  Industries. 

8.  Products. 

9.  Cities,  routes  of  trade,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  the  last  four  topics  should  be  essentially 
different  from  the  first  four.  The  distinguishing  feature 
here; should  be  logical  deduction.  The  climate  should  be 
deduced  from  the  position,  ocean  currents,  prevailing 
wnnds,  coast  lines  and  surface  features.  What  facts  wmuld 
give  Europe  the  same  climate  as  the  United  states  or  North 
America,  and  what  facts  would  make  the  climate  different? 
Productions  may  next  be  deduced  from  climate,  position 
and  coast  and  surface  features  ;  and  the  location  of  impor¬ 
tant  cities  and  routes  of  trade  mostly  from  surface  features. 
After  these  things  have  been  studied  in  this  way  they  may 
be  read  up  in  the  the  text  and  in  reference  books  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  noted.  In  each  case  where  the  facts  are  found' 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  deductions,  the  reasons  fnr  the 
disagreement  should  be  determined  if  possible. 

After  a  continent  has  been  studied  in  this  manner,  the 
separate  states  or  countries  ol  that  continent  may  be  taken- 
up  according  to  the  same  outline  ;  but  the  treatment  may  be 
much  abridged  in  places.  Climate,  productions,  and  occu¬ 
pations  are  peculiar  to  physiographical  rather  than  to 
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political  units.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  political  divi¬ 
sions  may  be  most  economically  studied  by  noting  their 
relation  to  continental  regions. 

In  connection  with  the  geographical  work,  the  national 
song  of  a  country  should  be  learned,  if  possible,  and  before 
the  country  is  left,  a  special  ‘day  may  be  set  apart  for  it. 
We  may  have  a  Scotch  day,  a  G-erman  day,  a  French  day, 
or  an  English  day,  depending  on  the  country  under  con¬ 
sideration.  At  that  time  the  class  may  imagine  itself  trans¬ 
ported  to  that  country,  and  the  literature,  songs,  customs,’ 
occupations,  and  scenery  may  be  illustrated.  Photographs, 
lantern  slides,  and  stereoscopic  views  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  here 

The  Study  of  a  Trade  Center  :  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
as  a  type.  (Adapted  from  McMurry’silfe//mr/  of  the  Recitation.) 

1.  Preparation.  Where  are  these  cities?  What  do  you 
know  about  them?  Why  called  Twin  Cities?  Why  is 
Minneapolis  sometimes  called  the  ‘flour  city’  ?  If  history 
has  been  studied,  recall  Hennepin’s  trip.  Talk  also  in  a 
general  way  about  the  wheat  fields  and  prairies. 

2.  Location  Why  to  cities?  Bring  out  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  was  located  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Mississipi 
before  the  time  of  the  railroads,  and  that  after  the  rail¬ 
road  simplified  the  problem  of  transportation,  a  city 
could  be  started  where  it  could  take  advantage  of  the 
water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  thus 
giving  rise  to  two  cities  near  together.  Organically,  of 
course,  these  cities  are  but  one  trade  center. 

3.  Water-power.  Of  what  use  is  the  water-power  ?  This 
question  leads  naturallyto  the  consideration  of  the  saw¬ 
mills  and  flour-mills,  and  thence  to  lumberins*  and  agri- 
culture,  both  of  which  may  be  studied  in  detail.  The 
guiding  conception  in  the  teacher’s  mind  should  be  to 
trace  cau§e  and  effect  and  to  build  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  a  picture  of  the  leading  activities  of  that  re¬ 
gion.  Much  help  may  be  derived  here  from  pictures 
found  in  geographies,  railroad  folders,  current  maga¬ 
zines,  etc. 

4.  Lumbering.  A  detailed  consideration  may  include  the  pine 
forest,  cutting  and  sawing  the  timber,  the  lumber  camp, 
swamping  or  loading  on  cars,  the  drive,  rafting,  the 
saw-mill,  and  the  transportation  of  logs  and  lumber 
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down  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  steamboats.  Planing 
mills,  making  sash,  doors,  mouldings,  etc.,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  saw-mills. 

What  becomes  ot  the  lumber  finished  at  St  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  ?  Some  is  used  in  the  cities,  but  most  is  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  prairies  lying  to  the  west,  southwest,  and 
northwest,  where  it  is  used  in  the  smaller  towns  and  by 
the  farmers.  It  is  now  transported  mostly  by  means  of 
the  railroads,  which,  on  their  return  trips,  bring  back 
train  loads  of  wheat  to  be  made  into  flour  in  the  big  mills 
at  Minneapolis.  In  this  connection  the  function  and 
importance  of  a  railroad  in  developing  a  country  may  be 
brought  out. 

5.  Agriculture.  Next  in  order  should  be  a  somewhat  detail¬ 
ed  consideration  of  agriculture.  This  might  include  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  seeding,  harvesting,  trashing, 
elevators,  transportation,  and  milling.  The  farmers  are 
enabled  to  pay  for  their  lumber,  farm -machinery,  etc.,  by 
means  of  their  crops. 

What  is  done  with  the  flour  ?  Much  is  shipped  to 
Hamburg  and  Liverpool  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  New- 
York.  and  more  to  the  central  states  via  Chicago.  This 
may  lead  to  a  consideration  of  trade  routes  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  production,  population,  and  physical  features. 

6.  Other  industries.  What  other  industries  would  natur¬ 
ally  spring  up  at  St. Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  developed 

a.  Manufacturing : — Furniture,  wagons,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  barrels,  etc. 

b.  The  cities  would  become  a  w^holesale  distributing 
center  for  dry  goods,  groceries,  machinery,  drugs, 
china  ware,  books,  etc. 

7.  Other  cities.  Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  United 
States,  Duluth  and  West  Superior,  and  a  number  of  cities 
along  the  upper  Mississippi  may  be  briefly  studied.  An 
imaginary  trip  may  be  taken  down  the  river. 

An  outline  like  the  above  should  be  made  to  serve  a 
larger  purpose  than  the  mere  study  of  a  trade  center. 
An  entire  country  should  be  reviewed  in  sections  by 
means  of  it,  after  it  has  been  studied  as  prescribed  by 
the  text-book.  The  entire  United  States  might  be 
reviewed  about  such  centers  as  New  York,  Boston,  and 
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Philadelphia  in  the  east,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
in  the  south,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul-Minnea- 
polis  in  the  middle  west,  Denver  and  Butte  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  mining  region,  and  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San 
F  rancisco  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

■Apparatus  and  i  ollections:  Praticall}^  all  the  geo¬ 
graphy  outside  of  the  home  enviroinuent  must  be  taught 
by  the  indirect  method.  For  obvious  reasons  the  class 
cannot  deal  directly  with  distant  regions,  but  must  depend 
on  secondary  sources  of  information  This  fact  perhaps 
moiv  than  any  other,  makes  geography  the  most  difhcult 
subject  to  teach  satisfactorily  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
In  language,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  elementary 
science  the  object  of  study  is  dealt  with  more  or  less  direct- 
■  ly  by  the  class,  so  that  first  hand  interest  is  aroused; 
while  in  history,  although  dealing  with  its  subject  matter 
indirectly,  we  have  mostly  narration  which  is  inherently 
easier  for  the  mind  to  follow  than  static  description  Iiij 
geography,  however,  most  of  our  material  must  be  secured 
from  such  secondary  sources  as  text-books  and  books  of 
travel,  which  are  largely  descriptive,  and  from  maps  and 
pictures 

Pecognizing  these  limitations,  we  see  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  such  devices  as  will  aid  in  bringing,  concrete¬ 
ness  and  directness  to  the  work.  Every  school  shouldv 
have  a  museum  of  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
for  illustrative  material  is  needed  in  nearly  all  classes,  and' 
almost  every  day.  But  if  the  school  is  lacking  in  this 
respect,  much  may  still  be  done  by  the  teacher.  There  is 
much  that  he  may  have  in  the  way  of  specimens  and 
pictures  in  his  priv^ate  equipment.  Besides  maps  and 
globes,  which  are- indispensable,  some  or  all  of  the  following 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  teacher. 

1.  Pictures 

a.  Photographs. 

b.  Stereopticon  views. 

c.  Stereoscopic  views. 

d.  Views  of  the  world  (in  book  form). 

e.  Magazine  and  newspaper  cuts. 

f.  Railroad  folders  and  other  advertising  matter. 

g.  Illustrations  from  books. 

Sets  of  pictures  illustrating  scenes,  trades  and  industries 
may  be  obtained  at  reasoiieable  rates  from  the  Nature  Study 
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Publishing  Go.,  521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  many 
things  of  value  may  be  obtained  from  the  departments 
of  the  United  States  government.  This  material  should  be 
collected  and  preserved  in  a  systematic  way.  So  as  to  be 
easily  accessible,  it  should  be  classified  and  indexed,  the 
card  catalogue  system  acco.idil]g  to  the  alphabet  being 
perhaps  the  most  serviceable. 

2.  Prodvcts  and  Specimens. 

a  The  grains,  as  wheat,  oats,  etc 

b.  The  plants  and  seed-pods  of  these  grains. 

c  Wood  of  many  kinds. 

d  Leaves  and  branches  of  these  woods. 

e.  Plants  of  cotton,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc. 

f.  Curios  from  different  countries. 

g.  Rocks,  soils,  and  minerals. 

Devices  and  Suggestions  for  Review  W(')Rk  :  The 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  a  teacher  are  nowhere 
more  thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  a  review  exeicise.  No 
leaching  exercise  is  more  illuminatinsr  than  a  thous^htlul 
review,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  exercise  is  more  stu¬ 
pefying  than  a  review  devoid  of  thought.  In  the  review 
the  subject  should,  if  possible,  be  approached  from  a  stand¬ 
point  different  from  that  of  the  original  presentation.  The 
subject  should  be  viewed  in  “new  and  unexpected  ways,  in 
new  lights,  in  altered  perspective,  in  fresh  connections.” 
(Chubb.)  This  insures  continued  interest,  produces  new 
lines  of  association,  and  leaves  the  knowledge  in  a  more 
thoroughly  integrated  form.  Cleverness  at  devices  is  no 
less  essential  in  successful  teaching  than  an  intelligent 
review.  They  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  utensils  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  The  following  devices  and  suggestions  may  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  them  will  serve 
onlv  as  review  exercises. 

Mathematical  geography  may  be  reviewed  and  tested  in 
topical  recitations  illustrated  with  the  globe  and  drawings, 
and  by  means  of  problems  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  earth’s  motions  and  position  in  space.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

Where  are  the  days  always  equal  ?  Why  ? 

Under  what  conditions  would  there  be  no  change  of  day 
and  night  ?  Illustrate  with  globe. 

In  the  year  1904  the  earth  rotated  367  times.  Why? 
Discover  with  the  globe. 
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Where  do  growing  crops  receive  more  sunlight,  in  Flor¬ 
ida  or  in  Montana  ?  Why  ? 

Are  the  zones  natural  or  artificial  divisions  ? 

What  change  would  bring  the  Arctic  Circle  through 
your  home  ? 

Under  what  conditions  would  there  be  no  temperate 
zones  ? 

Many  interesting  problems  suggest  themselves  in  regard 
to  latitude,  longitude,  time,  and  the  ‘dateline.’  (For  further 
suggestions  see  Jackson’s  Astronomical  Geography  and 
Grillan’s  Lesson  in  Mathematical  Geography.) 

Dissected  maps  may  occasionally  be  brought  into  good 
purpose  in  reviewing  and  impressing  form,  size,  position 
and  direction.  Is  the  pupil  able  to  recognize  by  their 
>  shape  the  different  states  and  countries  when  presented  out 
of  their  relation  to  the  entire  map  ?  Comparative  areas  may 
be  impressed  by  bringing  dissected  countries  constructed 
on  the  same  scale  in  juxtaposition.  Maps  to  be  used  in  this 
maUner  may  readily  be  made  by  the  pupils.  Let  the  map 
be  carefully  drawn  first  and  then  dissected. 

As  a  map  review  of  a  continent  or  state,  an  outline  map 
may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  the  class  may  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  names  and  details.  The  rivers,  position 
of  cities,  boundary-lines,  etc.,  may  or  may  not  appear  in 
the  outline,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  review.  With 
some  variation  this  may  be  made  a  geography  game. 
Geography  games,  occasionally  used  and  judiciously  con¬ 
ducted,  bring  about  an  excellent  result  in  clearness  of 
knowledge.  They  are  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  by 
keen  attention  and  vigorous  thought. 

To  test  the  ability  of  logical  inference,  a  detailed,  map  of 
‘nowhere’  may  be  placed  upon  the  board  and  the  class  may 
be  asked  to  infer  the  probable  climate,  productions,  and 
industries,  giving  reason  for  every  statement  In  examina¬ 
tion,  a  map  of  this  nature  may  serve  as  a  test  in  map 
reading. 

Questions  like  the  following  ‘sprung’  on  a  class  occasion¬ 
ally  have  a  good  effect. 

1.  Which  is  larger?  and  how  much  larger  ?  Cuba  or 
Montana  ?  Texas  or  Australia  ?  Lake  Superior  or  the  Cap¬ 
stan  Sea  ? 

2.  Name  the  largest  state  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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3.  Which  extends  farther  south,  Africa  or  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ? 

4.  What  foreign  country  would  you  reach  in  going  due 
east  from  your  home  ?  In  going  due  west  ? 

5.  Could  you  reach  South  America  in  going  due  south 
from  your  home  ?  From  Chicago  ?  (In  dealing  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  size  and  direction,  a  globe  is  usually  better  than  a 
map  because  maps  are  often  much  distorted  toward  the 
poles.) 

Some  aspects  of  geography  may  be  treated  to  advantage 
in  the  language  and  arithmetic  classes.  This  will  do  more 
than  furnished  material  for  these  classes.  It  will  direct 
attention  to  many  things  that  would  other wi^e  pass  unno¬ 
ticed,  and  by  bringing  the  material  into  use,  the  knowledge 
will  become  more  thoroughly  organized. 

The  arithmetic  class  may  deal  with  such  topics  as  the 
population  of  states  and  cities,  the  areas  of  continents, 
states,  and  bodies  of  water,  the  output  and  navigability  of 
rivers,  exports  and  imports,  and  commerce  in  general  ; 
while  in  the  language  class  may  be  treated  the  customs  and 
manners  of  people,  occasional  imaginary  journeys  and  de¬ 
scription,  and  the  stories  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  lum¬ 
bering,  mining,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  The  following  literature  is  recommended 
in  the  belief  that  books  that  broaden  and  deepen  the 
teacher’s  knowledge  in  fields  related  to  geography  will  do 
more  for  vital  work  in  the  class  room  than  books  on  method. 
A  more  extended  list  may  be  found  in  Red  way’s  New  Basis 
of  Geography,  chapter  XII. 

Several  text-books  of  geography,  especially  Frye,  Red  way 
and  Hinman,  Tarr  and  McMurry,  and  Dodge 

A  set  of  geographical  readers  especially  Carpenter’s. 

A  few  good  books  of  travel. 

A  text-book  of  physical  geography,  especially  Davis’  Ele¬ 
mentary  Physical  Geography. 

A  text-book  of  commercial  geography,  as  Adam’s  or  Gan¬ 
nett,  Garrison  and  Houston’s. 

A  text-book  of  geology,  as  Brigham’s. 

A  text-book  of  astronomy,  as  Comstock’s  or  Bowen’s. 

Red  way.  The  New  Basis  of  Geography ,  Macmillan. 

Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  America,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 
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Geikie,  The  Tearhin^  of  Geosrrnph/j,  Macmillan. 

Redway,  The  R^productioti  of  Geopraphic  Forms  Heath 
&  Co. 

Nichols,  Topics  in  Geography,  Heath  cV  Co. 

Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America,  Putnam. 

Jackson.  Astronomical  Geography,  Heath  &  Co. 

Gillan,  Mathematical  Geography,  Gillan  Co,  Milwaukee. 

Teachers,  College  Record,  March,  1901.  Devoted  to  geo¬ 
graphy  in  the  Horace  Mann  Schools 

Valuable  maps,  charts,  and  data  may  be  secured  from 
departments  of  the  United  States  government.  The  Coast 
Pilot  Charts.  Weather  Bureau  maps,  and  maps  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  and  the  Coast  and  Goedetic  Survey  may  be 
mentioned.  A  list  of  g-overnment  maps  suitable  for  school 
use  may  be  found  \\\  Gove rnmenl  Maps  foi  School  Use,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  consular  reports  are  rich  in  geographical  information 
and  are  valuable  for  reference  in  the  upper  grades.  The 
Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  in 
every  school  library.  These  may  be  obtained  free  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  your  congressman. 

Sets  of  pictures  illustrating  scenes,  trades,  and  industries 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co, 
521-531  Wabash  Ave',  Chicago 

SoMK  Notes  on  South  Africa. 

The  botanists  told  us  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
the  South  African  flora ;  for  example  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  known  species  of  heather  in  the  world,  four  hun¬ 
dred  are  found  in  the  southwest  coast  belt  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  three  hundred  are  found  on  Cape  Town  peninsula,  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  dry  in¬ 
terior  afforded  many  examples  of  plant  adjustment  to 
aridity:  small  leaves,  covered  wdth  down  or  felted  hairs, 
to  reduce  evaporation  ;  quick  growth  of  annual  plants, 
which  reach  maturity  in  the  short  wet  season  and  remain 
as  seeds  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  perennials  which  shrivel 
as  if  dead  in  dry  months,  and  become  bright  and  green 
after  a  few^  hours  of  rain  ;  a  double  set  of  roots,  the  tap  root 
going  down  deep  lor  ground  w^ater,  and  a  film  of  surface 
roots,  as  if  to  gather  moisture  from  dew.  Very  curious  are 
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the  plants  (mostly  Proteas)  in.  which  pollination  is  effected 
by  birds  inslead  of  insects;  not  by  birds  of  the  hummino^ 
type  but  by  perching  birds,  and  as  if  to  meet  them  the 
flowers  are  turned  backward  from  the  end  of  a  twig  toward 
the  branch.  While  the  gums  (Eucalyptus)  and  wattles 
(Acacias)  have  been  beneficially  introduced  in  great  number 
from  Australia  the  prickly  pear  (Opuntia)  from  America 
has  become  a  pest,  even  causing  the  abandonment  of  cer¬ 
tain  farms. 

— W.  M.  Davis  in  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

The  Journal  of  Geography. 

I’ 
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CAMEL. 

After  the  opening  exercises  of  the  morninir  were  over,  a 
boy  came  to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  said  “  My  father  was 
sick  last  night,  and  I  had  to  do  all  the  chores  ;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  all  my  lesson*^.  .  Will  you  please  excuse 
me  this  time,  and  I  will  make  it  up  as  soon  as  I  can.”  The 
teacher,  who  prided  herself  on  strictly  enforcing  a  set  of 
cast  iron  rules,  replied  ;  “  You  must  get  time,  the  lessons 
set  for  home  work  must  be  learned  even  though  vou  have 
to  sit  up  all  night.  I  cannot  accept  any  excuse.  You 
will,  therefore,  receive  a  discredit  mark  and  remain  in  after 
school  to  study  your  lessons.” 

One  of  his  classmates,  who  had  been  watching  with 
much  interest  this  appeal  to  the  teacher,  concluded  to  try 
another  scheme ;  he  had  been  out  sliding  all'  the  previous 
evening  and  had  neglected  to  study  his  lessons.  He  asked 
his  seat  mate  to  prompt  him  in  the  parts  of  the  lesson  he 
was  unable  to  recite,  and  by  keeping  his  fi.nger  between 
the  leaves  he  was  able  to  take  an  occasional  peep  at  the 
lesson.  With  the  assistance  of  his  seat  mate  and  the  text 
book  he  managed  to  guess  out  most  of  his  lesson.  When 
the  marks  were  taken,  he  answered  “perfect”  and  was 
marked  accordingly,  while  his  class-mate,  whose  father  was 
sick,  was  marked  “  unprepared.”  One  boy  was  truthful 
and  honest ;  he  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  For  doing  so,  he  received  a  reproof,  was  marked 
“  unprepared,”  and  was  detained  after  school,  while  the 
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other  boy  who  had  not  prepared  his  lesson,  who  disobeyed 
his  teacher  by  communicating  wdth  his  seat-mate,  deceived 
in  reciting,  gave  in  a  false  report,  was  marked  “  perfect” 
both  in  recitation  and  conduct. 

On  Friday  afternoons  the  pupils  have  to  recite  memory 
selections  learned  during  the  week.  Tommy  Brown  in 
Grade  III  Elementary,  marches  to  the  teacher’s  platform, 
stands  up  boldly  before  the  w^hole  school  and  rehearses  hi& 
piece  without  faltering  or  hesitation  ;  while  Willie  Gray, 
who  is  naturally  diffident  and  retiring,  steps  up  trembling 
upon  the  platform  and  recites  hesitatingly  a  short  piece 
that  he,  wuth  great  difficulty  and  exertion,  had  committed 
to  memory.  >’ome  of  the  pupils  smile,  others  laugh,  and 
poor  Willie  breaks  down  in  dismay.  He  receives  a  sharp 
reproof  and  Tommy  Brown  is  praised 

During  the  afternoon  recess  the  pupils  are  playing  in 
the  school  yard,  which,  after  the  manner  of  many  country 
schools,  is  not  fenced.  The  pupils  are  forbidden  to  cross 
the  boundary.  In  his  eagerness  to  (atch  the  ball,  John 
steps  over  the  boundary  and  is  reported  for  transgressing 
the  rules  of  the  school.  One  of  his  class-mates  is  behind 
the  school  inciting  two  small  boys  to  fight,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  them  to  blows. 

The  little  boys  are  punished  for  quarreling,  and  the 
large  boy  who  provoked  the  quarrel  goes  unreproved 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  school,  the  deportment  marks 
for  the  day  are  given.  An  honest  pupil,  who  had  spoken 
to  his  seat-mate  before  he  thought  of  it,  reported  communi¬ 
cation,  lost  a  conduct  mark  and  was  kept  in  after  school, 
while  a  deceitful  pupil,  who  talked  whenever  he  could  do 
so  without  being  observed,  reported  ‘‘  no  communication” 
and  received  “  perfect  ”  in  deportment. 

Day  after  day,  honesty  and  truthfulness  receive  reproofs, 
wffiile  deceitfulness,  disobedience  and  lying  go  unpunish¬ 
ed  and  unrebuked.  Pupils  are  punished  for  disobedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  school,  whilst  actual  wickedness  and 
disobedience  to  God’s  law,  go  uureproved,  unpunished. 

We  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  What  kind 
of  citizens  will  such  a  course  make  ?  Let  us  rather  attend 
to  the  “  Weightier  matters  of  the  law  ”  ;  even  if  we  some- 
times  leave  the  other  undone. 
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Offlcial  Department. 

NOTICES  FEOM  THE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE. 

Depaktment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Appointment  of  School  Commissioners. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-CTOvernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  15th  of  December,  1905,  to  make 
the  following  appointments,  to  wit : 

School  Commissioners. 

Arthabaska,  Chesier  East. — Messrs.  Auguste  Bisson  and 
Johnny  Paradis,  the  former  continued  in  office,  his  term  of 
office  having  expired,  and  the  latter  to  replace  Mr.  Nazaire 
Corriveau. 

Saguenay,  English  Point.  —Messrs.  Neree  Dugas  and  Ul- 
franc  Vallee,  continued  in  office,  their  term  of  office  having 
expired. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Grovernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  27th  of  December,  1905,  to  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  Ferdinand  Dionne,  school  commissioner  for  the 
school  municipality  of  Saint  Arsene,  county  of  Temiscouata,. 
to  replace  Mr.  Horace  Gagnon,  resigned. 
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THE  TEACHING  SPIRIT. 

% 

EVELYN  M.  WOOD  LOVE  JOY,  HELENA,  MONTANA. 


The  teaching  spirit^what  is  it  ?  When  one  speaks  of  the 
Christian  spirit  or  the  missionary  spirit,  we  think  we  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  meant.  Do  we  have  as  clear  an  idea^  of 
the  signiticance  of  the  term,  the  teaching  spirit  ?  Does  it 
really  exist  ?  If  it  does,  and  Tbelieve  it  does,  then  it  may 
be  profitable  to  analyze  it  to  see  in  what  it  virtually  con¬ 
sists.  As  I  view  it,  the  first  essential  is  love  for  the 
young  and  for  knowledge.  Without  such  love  strongly 
developed,  no  one  ought  to  choose  teaching  as  a  profession. 
The  work  at  best  will  be  only  half-hearted,  and  the  stimi- 
lus  that  will  bear  one  through  many  an  arduous  task,  and 
.through  discouragement  and  trial,  will  be  lacking.  It  is 
the  oxygen  of  the  school  atmosphere,  and  when  it  is*  defi¬ 
cient  there  is  a  corresponding  degree  of  unrest  and  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Every  prospective  teacher  would  do  well  to  ask  himself 
if  he  enjoys  association  with  children  ;  if  he  is  keenly 
alive  to  their  interests,  and  can  readily  take  their  view¬ 
point  ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  extending 
his  knowledge  ;  if  he  would  choose  such  opportunitv  in 
case  another  opening  was  at  hand  leading  to  more  material 
results.  If  he  can  say  yes  to  these  self-questionings,  then 
he  is  justified  in  choosing  to  become  a  teacher.  He  may 
not  prove  successful,  but  he  can  conscientiously  try. 
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Self-sacrifice  is  a  second  element  in  the  teaching  spirit. 
From  a  pecuniary  standpoint  many  may  have  to  sacrifice 
little  or  nothing  in  taking  up  school  work.  A  large  minor¬ 
ity,  doubtless,  earn  as  much  in  this  way  as  they  have  the 
ability  to  earn  in  any  other,  but  the  strongest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  have  to  sacrifice  much  in  this  direction.  This  sa¬ 
crifice  means  the  renunciation  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  and  opportunities  for  culture.  It  means  humble  homes 
and  limited  horizons.  It  means  seeing  one’s  comrades  forg- 
ins:  ahead  in  the  race  for  wealth,  while  one  is  daily  trying 
to  curtail  expenses  and  make  both  ends  meet.  It  means 
pitiful  contributions  to  public  enterprises  and  to  charities 
in  which  one  may  have  as  keen,  if  not  a  livelier,  interest 
than  those  who  are  lauded  for  generous- gifts  It  means  the 
renunciation  of  all  the  power  for  good  to  oneself,  one’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  to  the  world,  which  wealth  possesses.  This  is  no 
small  sacrifice. 

From  a  social  standpoint  the  sacrifice  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  one  is  work¬ 
ing.  Nowhere  do  teachers  occupy  so  high  social  rank  as 
in  the  extreme  East,  notably  in  New  England.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  why  they  are  held  in  lower 
estimation  in  the  newer  sections  of  our  country.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  sacrifice  of  the  enjoyment  of 
social  life  is  often  demanded  ;  not  alone  on  account  of  false 
social  standards,  but  through  lack  of  time.  The  conscien¬ 
tious  teacher  has  not  the  time  for  social  recreation  that  even 
most  manual  laborers  have. 

Where  society  holds  a  low  opinion  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  one  losses  little,  doubtless,  by  being  shut  out  from 
its  doors.  In  almost  every  community  there  is  to  be  found  a 
cultured  class,  men  and  women  of  high  ideals  in  life  who 
welcome  tea^ihers  to  their  homes  and  to  the  social  opportu¬ 
nities  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  It  is  such  compa¬ 
nionship  that  teachers  desire  and  miss  most  of  all.  With  a 
weary  mind  and  a  weary  body,  with  home  work  for  the 
school  nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  vacation  seems  to  offer 
them  about  the  only  leisure  for  indulging  in  what  the  so¬ 
cial  nature  craves  and  needs  to  maintain  just  views  of  life, 
and  to  enlarge  one’s  usefulness.  The  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
rest  comes  in  as  a  corollary  to  this.  Those  possessing  the 
teaching  spirit  renounce  ail  this  and  more,  and  do  it  with 
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cheerful,  buoyant  heart,  hoping  and  laboring-  for  the  time 
when  school-room  duties  will  be  less  arduous,  when  they 
who  spend  their  lives  in  the  service  of  youlh,  who  deal 
with  mind  and  soul,  will  at  least  take  rank  with  those  ' 
whose  efforts  have  to  do  only  with  the  perishable  things 
of  earth. 

Thirdly,  the  teaching  spirit  includes  loyalty.  There  must 
be  loyalty  to  supervisors  Not  the  loyalty  that  will  always 
make  one  agree  with  sentiments  expressed,  but  the  loyalty 
that  urges  one  to  put  forth  highest  effort  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  superiors,  and  that  forbears  unkind  criticism 
of  them.  If  all  teachers  were  embued  with  this  spirit,  the 
ante-room  talk  about  principals  mentioned  by  one  writer  in 
a  recent  educational  journal  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
profession.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  spirit  is  too  often 
lacking.  It  must  be,  when  teacher  will  go  before  a  board 
of  education  without  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent 
and  furnish  them  with  material  for  a  fight.  The  accused 
has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  know  who  his  accusers  are 
The  right  guaranteed  by  our  jury  system  certainly  ought  to 
obtain  in  school  matter. 

Loyalty  to  the  school  beard  is  just  as  essential.  This 
means  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  their  regulations  and  to 
render  them  due  honor.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  acqui¬ 
escence  in  any  underhand  methods,  and  it  is  cause  for 
congratulation  that  so  few  boards  of  education  stoop  to  such 
practices. 

Helpfulness  is  another  characteristic  of  the  teaching  spirit. 
It  is  apparent  in  the  attitude  manifested  toward  one’s  pu¬ 
pils.  The  patient  efforts  to  have  them  understand  a  sub¬ 
ject,  not  so  much  that  they  may  pass,  as  that  it  may  estab- 
lish  a  right  habit  of  mind,  shows  the  helpful  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  He  does  not  grudge  a  few  extra  minutes  for  aid 
at  the  solicitation  of  slow  pupils  or  those  anxious  to  get  ahead. 
He  is  ready  also  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  making  a 
study  of  doubtful  and  troublesome  cases.  He  is  helpful 
to  his  associates.  If  he  has  a  good  idea,  he  does  not  patent 
it  for  fear  his  fellow  teachers  will  jump  his  claim,  neither  is 
he  envious  if  he  sees  one  promoted  to  a  position  that  he  co¬ 
veted.  Whenever  and  wherever  he  can  help  his  collea¬ 
gues  to  further  the  interest  of  the  school,  he  does  it.  He 
does  not  even  whine  when  he  finds  that  his  co-laborers  or 
superiors  have  adopted  his  new  ideas  without  giving  him 
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credit  therefor.  He  believes  the  whole  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  parts,  and  if  in  any  way  he  can  conduce  to  the 
good  of  the  school  and  the  cause  of  education,  he  is  con¬ 
tent.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Lastly,  I  would  name  the  desire  for  new  truth  as  a  prom¬ 
inent  evidence  of  the  teaching  spirit.  This  is  what 
enables  one  to  grow,  and  not  to  simply  vegetate.  The 
teacher  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  is  on  the 
road  to  mummyism.  There  is  nothing  so  good  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  better.  What  is  best  to-day  is  only  fair  to-morrow. 
There  must  be  a  constant  reaching  out  for  new  light.  The 
problems  may  be  old,  but  there  are  new  and  better  solu¬ 
tions.  New  problems  present  themsehms.  They  are  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  old,  it  is  true,  but  experiment 
will  evolve  new  principles,  which  may,  and  certainly 
ought,  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old. 

The  child  of  to-day  is  a  new  creature.  Its  environment 
and  associations  make  it  a  very  different  child  from  the  one 
of  thirty  years  ago.  It  demands  new  treatment.  Where 
conditions  of  life  are  varying,  methods  of  instruction  must 
be  changing  to  meet  the  new  demands.  The  teaching  spirit 
recognizes  this,  and  cautiously  strives  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  If  one  feels  inclined  to  reject  every  innovation, 
and  in  a  complaining  way  follows  out  a  course  of  study 
based  on  seemingly  progressive  thought,  then  that  one  has 
not  the  right  attitude  toward  new  truth. 

If  a  teacher  possesses  the  five  characteristic  mentioned  as 
essential  to  a  true  teaching  spirit,  it  is  quite  certain  that  his 
services  will  be  recognized.  He  does  not  need  to  be  sub¬ 
servient  ;  he  does  not  need  to  trim  his  sails  this  way  and 
that  to  catch  the  breeze  of  popular  favor,  favor  of  “  infloo- 
ential  ”  teachers,  principals,  members  of  the  board,  or  par¬ 
ents.  He  does  not  need  to  surrender  his  political  or  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  ;  he  does  not  need  to  give  up  one  thing 
that  makes  him  less  of  a  man,  less  worthy  of  his  own  re¬ 
spect  or  that  of  his  fellow  men.  He  may  not  have  w^ealth. 
but  he  is  “  a  man  for  a’  that.  ”  He  may  not  be  a  member 
of  so-called  society,  but  he  is  still  “  a  man  for  a’  that.”  He 
is  doing  honest  work  in  an  honest  way,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  honesty  pays.  Let  him  keep  his  integrity  of  soul, 
and  he  is  a  peer  of  any  man,  no  matter  what  public  opinion 
may  say  of  him,  no  matter  how  humble  a  station  in  Jife 
he  fills.  —  Education. 
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TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 

The  most  important  work  done  in  any  community  is 
that  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  the  poorest  paid  class  in 
the  country. 

In  other  walks  of  life,  while  learning  their  callings,  young 
men  and  young  women  get  a  living  salary.  After  long 
years  of  expensive  preparation  teachers  get  barely  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves. 

In  all  other  professions  or  callings  the  heart  is  sustained 
by  the  prize  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  successful  ones. 
There  are  no  such  prizes  in  teaching.  The  result  is  that 
owing  to  the  beggarly  wages  paid,  but  few  who  have  any 
intention  of  spending  their  lives  as  teachers,  take  up  the 
work.  They  know  that  when  they  have  passed  middle 
age  their  usefulness  as  teachers  will  be  greatly  impaired. 
School  boards  want  young  blood,  and  the  older  members 
of  the  profession  are  forced  to  the  wall. 

There  is  no  opportunity  to  save  ;  there  are  no  pensions, 
and  as  the  years  roll  by  the  teacher  can  look  about  for  a 
comfortable  workhouse,  an  insurance  position,  or  a  book 
agency.  .  , 

Even  a  kindergarten  teacher  has  now  to  spend  some  six 
years  in  secondary  and  training  schools  before  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  teach.  Her  expenses  during  that  time  cannot 
amount  to  less  than  |300  a  year,  and  it  will  take  six  years 
at  least  under  the  present  wage  system  to  get  her  capital 
back. 

The  expenditure  for  education  in  public,  high  schools, 
etc.,  in  the  whole  of  Canada  for  1904,  amounted  to  only 
.f  11,886,154.  As  our  population  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
estimated  at  6,000,000,  this  is  less  than  42  per  head. 

The  educated  citizen  is  the  efficient  citizen.  If  the 
expenditure  per  head  were  increased  five-fold  the  country 
would  be  the  richer  for  it.  it  is  wise  to  erect  improved 
buildings,  to  install  proper  heating  and  ventilating  sys¬ 
tems,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  get  the  very  best 
eaching.  Of  late  the  teaching  profession  has  been  retro¬ 
grading.  Men  and  women  are  seeking  other  professions, 
nd  the  failures  of  those  who  are  merely  waiting  till 
omething  better  opens  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
noblest  of  callings. 
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The  authorities  in,  Ottawa  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  had  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  teaching  pro- 
fession  to  a  higher  position  by  granting  better  salaries. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  work  largely  from  love,  but  love 
is  apt  to  vanish  when  the  purse  is  continually  erhpty.  We 
properly  take  pride  in  our  educational  system.  It  is  a 
magnificent  machine,  but  the  workmen  to  operate  it  are 
wanting.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
and  offices  of  the  United  States — exiles,  because  their  own 
country  would  not  give  them  a  fair  living,  or  threw  them 
a  scanty  crust. 

Pay  the  teachers  better  salaries  :  if  not  because  it  is 
right,  because  it  will  pay.  A  well  educated  population  is 
the  best  asset  any  country  can  have. — The  London  Free 
Press. 


LONa-SPAN  BRIDUES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  surely  a  sign  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  works  of  the  present  day,  and  the  multiplicity  of  such 
works,  that  the  magnificent  bridge  which  is  being  thrown 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  should  have  attracted  so 
little  public  attention.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  the  spanning  of  a  broad  river  or  estuary  like  the 
St.  Lawrence  or  the  Firth  of  Forth,  held  the  attention  and 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  It  was 
thus  when  the  Roeblings  spun  that  seemingly  delicate  cob¬ 
web  of  wires  across  the  East  River,  New  ^York,  which  is 
now  world-famous  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  It  was  so 
when,  a  few  years  later.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  boldly  set  out  to  build  a  double-track  steel  highway 
across  the  stormy  Firth  of  Forth,  a  few  miles  above  Edin¬ 
burgh,  announcing  that  they  intended  to  cross  the  channel 
in  two  bold  leaps  each  of  1,710  feet,  with  the  historic  Inch- 
garvie  Island  as  a  single  intermediate  stepping-stone.  In 
each  case,  the  work  of  building  these  monumental  engineer¬ 
ing  structures  was  followed  in  its  successive  details  with 
absorbing  interest,  from  the  sinking  of  the  huge  caissons 
and  rooting  them  to  the  solid  rock  far  below  the  river  bed, 
to  the  erection  of  the  giant  towers  and  the  stringing  of  the 
airy  cables,  or  flinging  out  the  giant  cantilever  arms  to  join 
hands  in  mid-stream,  nigh  upon  a  thousand  feet  from  the 
points  of  support. 
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Bridge-building  upon  a  Titantic  scale  was  a  novelty  in 
those  days,  and  comparatively  novel  also  were  the  sinking 
of  wooden  or  steel  caissons  through  water  and  underlying 
mud  and  sand  to  a  rocky  bed,  and  the  out-building  "of 
gigantic' trusses,  hundreds  of  feet  beyond  their  point  of  sup¬ 
port  without  the  aid  of  temporary  falsework  or  scaffolding. 
Familiarity,  however,  even  in  engineering  works  of  great 
audacity  and  difficulty,  breeds  the  inevitable  contempt, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  spanning  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has 
awakened  an  interest  that  is  almost  purely  academic  and 
confined  largely  to  the  technical  press  and  to^,  the  limited 
circles  of  our  engineering  societies. 

The  great  cantilever  bridge  which  is  now  being  built 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  Fiver  at  Quebec  will  include  the 
largest  single  span  ever  erected  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  well  understood  among  engineers  that  the  true  test  of 
the  magnitude  of  a  bridge  is  not  its  total  length  as  made 
up  of  many  individual  spans,  but  the  length  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  span  itself,  and  in  this  respect  the  Quebec  Bridge  is 
pre-eminent.  It  reaches  across  the  St.  Lawrence  Fiver  in 
a  single  span  of  1,800  feet.  This  is  nearly  100  feet  greater 
than  the  spans  of  the  Forth  Bridge  cantilevers,  which 
measure  1,710  feet  in  the  clear.  N^ext  in  length  is  the 
Williamsburg  suspension  bridge,  which  is  1,600  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  then  follow  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  1,595  feet,  and 
the  new  Manhattan  Bridge  adjoining  it,  which  will  be 
1,470  feet  in  the  clear  Had  the  various  railroads  which 
have  their  terminals  in  Jersey  City  shown  the  same 
liberality  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Failroad 
Company  a  few  years  ago,  there  would  now  have  been  un¬ 
der  construction,  across  the  North  Fiver,  a  colossal  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  which  would  have  far  exceeded  in  size  and 
importance  the  great  bridges  above  mentioned.  We  refer 
to  the  North  Fiver  suspension  bridge,  designed  by  G-ustav 
Lindenthal,  which  would  have  crossed  the  North  Kiver 
with  a  single  span  of  3,100  feet  in  length  between  the 
towers,  and  would  have  measured  7,340  feet  over  the  an¬ 
chorages.  The  cables,  each  8  feet  in  diameter  over  the 
outer  covering,  would  have  carried  a  triple  deck  suspend¬ 
ed  structure,  with  a  promenade  on  the  upper  deck,  six 
railroad  tracks  on  the  middle  deck,  and  eight  railroad  tracks 
on  the  lower  deck;  and  over  this  single  structure  it  was 
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intended  to  have  brought  in  all  the  traffic  of  the  Jersey- 
roads  to  a  single  station  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  The 
four  towers  carrying  the  cables  would  have  been  550 
feet  in  height,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Washington  monu¬ 
ment  This  wonderful  structure  came  very  near  to  being 
built,  and  had  the  work  been  put  through  it  would  have 
constituted  the  noblest  work  of  engineering  in  this  or  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Although  the  new  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  will  exceed  our 
East  Biver  bridges  in  total  length  of  span,  it  will  not  com¬ 
pare  with  them  in  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  that  it  can 
carry.  Its  total  width  of  75  feet  is  not  much  more  than 
half  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  which  measures  120  feet 
over  all  and  provides  two  18-foot  roadways,  four  trolley 
tracks,  two  elevated  tracks,  two  passenger  footways,  and 
two  bicycle  tracks.  Even  greater  than  this  is  the  capacity 
of  the  new  Manhattan  Bridge  which,  on  the  lower  deck, 
provides  for  four  lines  of  street  cars,  two  passenger  pro¬ 
menades,  and  a  broad  carriageway  35|  feet  in  width,  and 
also  carries  on  the  upper  deck  four  elevated  railway 
tracks.  The  total  width  of  the  floor  of  this  bridge  will  be 
122  feet. 

As  the  8t.  Lawrence  Bridge  is  the  first  cantilever  struc¬ 
ture  that  compares  in  magnitude  and  length  of  span  with 
the  Forth  Bridge,  the  latter  forms  the  proper  basis  of  com¬ 
parison.,  At  the  time  that  it  was  constructed  the  en¬ 
gineers,  wffio  were  responsible  for  its  design,  had  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  long-span  rail¬ 
road  bridges,  since  nothing  approaching  the  proposed 
bridge  in  magnitude  had  hitherto  been  constructed.  In 
determining  what  section  to  use  for  the  members  of  the 
cantilevers,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  tubular  section,  for 
the  reason  that  it  presented  the  stifFest  and  strongest  form 
for  a  given  weight  of  material.  It  was  also  decided,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  abnormally  high  wind  stresses  had  to 
be  provided  for  (56  pounds  to  the  square  foot),  to  give  a 
very  pronounced  batter  or  inclination  to  the  towers  and 
cantilevers.  Both  of  these  features  added  greatly  to  the 
labor  and  cost  of  construction.  In  the  interim  since  the 
building  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  w^e  have  learned  that  wind- 
pressures  on  long-span  bridges .  are  much  less  than  was 
supposed,  being,  indeed,  scarcely  half  as  great.  Moreover, 
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steel  mills  can  now  furnish  rolled  rectangular  steel  in  sizes 
which  were  not  obtainable  when  the  Forth  Bridge  was 
built.  Consequently  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  is  being 
built  with  its  cantilevers  and  towers  in  vertical  planes,  and 
the  materials  used  are  entirely  of  standard  shapes,  such  as 
can  be  rolled  in  the  mills.  Instead  of  the  12-foot  tubes  of 
the  Forth  Bridge,  we  have  built-up  lattice  chords  and  posts 
and  18-inch  eye-bars  in  the  Quebec  Bridge,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  result  will  be  a  structure  relatively  lighter  and 
cheaper  to  build,  and  of  unquestionably  more  graceful  ap- 
•  pearance  than  the  far-famed  bridge  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth. — Scientific  American. 

TO  TAKE  THE  DRUDOERY  OUT  OF  YOUR 

OCCUPATION. 


Respect  it. 

Take  pleasure  in  it. 

Never  feel  above  it. 

Put  your  heart  in  it. 

Work  with  a  purpose. 

Do  it  with  your  might. 

Gro  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Do  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Be  larger  than  your  task. 

Prepare  for  it  thoroughly. 

Make  it  a  means  of  character  building. 

Do  it  cheerfully,  even  if  it  is  not  congenial. 

Make  it  a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher. 

Endeavor  to  do  it  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before. 

Make  perfection  your  aim  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less. 

Do  not  try  to  do  it  with  a  part  of  yourself — the  weaker 
part. 

Keep  yourself  in  condition  to  do  it  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done. 

Believe  in  its  worth  and  dignity,  no  matter  how  humble 
it  may  be. 

Recognize  that  work  is  the  thing  that  dignifies  and 
enobles  life. 

Accept  the  disagreeable  part  of  it  as  cheerfully  as  the 
agreeable. 
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See  how  much  you  can  put  into  it,  instead  of  how  much 
YOU  can  take  out  of  it. 

Hemember  that  it  is  only  through  your  work  that  you 
can  grow  to  your  full  height. 

Train  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hands,  the  mind — all  the  facul¬ 
ties — in  the  faithful  doini’  of  it. 

Eemember  that  work  well  done  is  the  highest  testimo¬ 
nial  of  character  vou  can  receive. 

Use  it  as  a  tool  to  develop  the  strong  points  of  your 
character  and  to  eliminate  the  weak  ones. 

Remember  that  every  vocation  has  some  advantages  and 
disadvantages  not  found  in  any  other. 

Regard  it  as  a  sacred  task  given  you  to  make  you  a 
better  citizen,  and  to  help  the  world  along. 

Remember  that  every  neglected  or  poorly  done  piece  of 
work  stamps  itself  ineffaceably  on  your  character. 

Refuse  to  be  discouraged  if  the  standard  you  have  reach¬ 
ed  does  not  satisfy  you  ;  that  is  a  proof  that  you  are  an 
artist,  not  an  artisan. — The  MaUer  Printer. 

SUG-UESTIONS  FOR  TEACHINO  MEMORY  OEMS. 

l^Y  Olive  1.  Cary. 

Memorv  gems  are  part  of  the  grade  work  in  our  school 

When  I  entered  the  school  I  found  it  up-hill  work  to 
have  anything  committed  to  memory.  Children  in  this 
day  of  the  new  education  seem  unable  to  commit  anything 
to  memory. 

After  many  experiments  I  finally  adopted  the  following 
plan  which  has  proven  successful  : 

From  educational  journals  and  magazines  I  cut  all  the 
suitable  quotations  I  could  find.  These  I  .pasted  on  card¬ 
board  and  numbered  each  one. 

Every  Wednesday  each  child  received  one  which  he  was 
to  copy  and  learn  before  Friday.  I  allowed  them  to  retain 
the  stanza  until  noon  and  no  longer,  experience  having 
taught  me  that  if  they  were  allowed  a  week  some  would 
not  have  it  copied  then.  I  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of 
the  stanza  learned  by  each  pupil,  so  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  repeat  the  same  one.  At  first  I  had  a 
quarter  of  the  room  fail,  but  after  two  or  three  months  a 
failure  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  If  a  child  was  absent 
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when  the  quotations  were  distributed,  the  first  thing  he  did 
on  his  return  was  to  ask  for  one.  A  child  was  not  allowed 
to  go  home  Friday  until  his  quotation  was  learned,  but 
very  few  had  to  stay  when  that  fact  had  become  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  them. 

Memory  gems  before  this  had  been  a  sort  of  go-as-you- 
please,  and  it  struck  them  as  a  very  disagreable  sort  of 
surprise  to  find  that  they  were  held  accountable  for  them. 

The  habit  of  concentration  helped  them  in  other  lessons 
also,  and  I  found  them  unconsciously  using  the  phrases  from 
their  quotations  in  their  written  work.  Instead  of  a  spell¬ 
ing  down  we  had  a  “  quotation  down  ”  as  the  pupils  call¬ 
ed  it. 

One  class  was  on  the  floor  at  a. time.  Each  one  repeated 
a  quotation  until  his  supply  gave  out,  when  he  took  his 
seat.  Each  time  around  they  were  allowed  to  repeat  any 
quotation  given  during  previous  times  ;  but  no  two  pupils 
gave  the  same  quotation  during  the  same  time  round.  It 
was  far  more  interesting  than  either  “  spelling  or  geography 
down.”  One  day  I  asked  the  definition  of  mansion  and 
was  told  it  was  “  something  the  soul  built.”  I  was 
puzzled,  but  at  length  to  explain  the  meaning  the  child 
said  :  “  Build  thee  me  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul.”  After 
that  I  not  only  required  the  quotation  but  also  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  meaning,  taking  nothing  for  granted. — Normal 
Instructor  and  Teachers'  World. 

SITOOESTIONS  FOE  SEAT  WORK. 

1.  Pupils  write  lists  of  names  of  objects  in  the  schoo 
room  beginning  with  a  certain  letter.  Take,  for  example, 
the  letter  c.  The  list  will  be  chair,  curtain,  chalk,  ceiling, 
etc. 

2.  Write  all  the  words  possible  derived  from  the  same 
root  words,  as;  hope,  hopeless,  hopeful,  hoped,  hopefully, 
etc. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  geographical  names,  each  beginning 

with  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding  words,  as  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Andover,  Begina,  etc-  ' 

4.  Take  a  short  -word  as  reader,  and  make  As  many  wmrds 
as  possible  from  the  letters  in  it  as  :  ear  ,  red,  rear,  dear, 
are,  etc. 
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5.  Let  the  small  children  mark  familiar  words  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

“  Busy  work”  or  “  seat  work”  should  have  a  purpose 
beyond  merely  keeping  the  child  busy. — Sel. 

REASONS  FOR  SOME  FAILURES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

We  spend  more  time  in  arithmetic  than  our  results  justi¬ 
fy.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  among  which  are  : 

(a)  There  is  a  lack  of  intensity  in  the  study ;  children 
are  allowed  to  snooze  over  their  work  to  acquire  habits  of 
mental  indolence,  to  let  their  thoughts  go  wool-gathering. 

(b)  There  is  too  much  formalism 

(c)  Pupils  are  not  trained  to  read  the  problems  and  to 
grasp  the  conditions.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  read. 

(d)  Pupils  are  not  accurate  in  the  four  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses.  They  cannot  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide. 
In  testing  on  these  processes  we  rank  those  who  average  90 
per  cent,  as  high.  Suppose  the  banker  made  one  mistake 
in  every  ten  operations,  how  would  he  rank  ? 

(e)  We  teach  arithmetic  as  scraps  and  fragments  instead 
of  as  a  connected  whole.  Each  new  subject  is  treated  as 
something  separate  and  apart  from  all  others.  We  should 
at  least  take  an  inventory  of  what  they  already  know 
which  will  apply  to  the  new  subject.  After  all  there  are 
not  many  facts  to  learn  in  arithmetic,  if  it  is  taught  proper¬ 
ly. —  The  Progressive  Teacher. 

t 

McGflLL  UNIVERSITY  A.  A.  AND  MATRICULATION 

EXAMINATIONS,  1905. 

Report  on  French. 

(Receive^d  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  Annual  A\) nouncement.) 

The  result  of  the  examination  is  this  subject  shows  that 
the  schools  have  not  yet  taken  to  heart  the  warning  given 
two  years  ago  that  “  candidates  who  fail  in  the  translation 
of  simple  English  sentences  into  French  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pass.”  The  leniency  that  was  shown  last  year  in  the 
application  of  l*his  rule  would  have  been  out  of  place  this 
year  when  nobody  could  any  longer  plead  ignorance  of  the 
rule.  An  admittedly  easy  paper  with  very  easy  sentences 
for  translation  into  French  had  been  set  ;  yet  87  p.  c.  of 
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the  candidates  failed  to  satisfy  the  Examiner.  What  could 
be  easier  than  the  translation  of  the  first  of  the  sentences  : 
We  have  sent  limn  the  bread  ;  have  they  eaten  it  1  As  many 
as  six  and  seven  mistakes  were  made  in  this  sentence ;  over 
60  p.  c.  of  the  candidates  were  unable  to  translate  it  with¬ 
out  a  mistake  ;  and,  in  one  case,  a  school  sending  up  about 
40  candidates  could  show  only  8  who  gave  a  perfect  trans¬ 
lation,  such  as  ought  to  have  been  handed  in  by  at  least 
80  p.  c.  of  the  candidates. 

It  is  clearly  not  a  question  of  'method  (natural  or  clas¬ 
sical)  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  very  elementary  knowledge 
accurately  applied. 

The  translation  of  the  English  prose  passages  into  French 
was  attempted  by  most  of  the  candidates,  but,  though 
excellent  work  was  done  in  individual  cases,  the  result  was, 
on  the  whole,  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  translation  into  English  was  generally  well  done. 
Is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  candidates  should  carry 
the  slang  of  the  street  and  the  playground  with  them  into 
the  Examination  Hall.  Po  these  candidates  mean  to  be 
funny,  or  do  they  not  know  any  better  ? 

Satisfactory  was  also  the  purely  grammatical  part  of  the 
paper,  though  the  monstrous  verbal  forms  occurring  in  the 
composition  and  the  perfect  statement  (often,  in  French  !)  of 
the  rule  of  the  past  participle  in  the  grammatical  part, 
together  with  its  consistent  non-observance  in  the  translation 
into  French,  seems  to  point  to  a  good  deal  of  mere  memo¬ 
rizing  and  insufficient  practice. 

1Q05. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  12th,  from  9  to  11. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(The  answers  must  be  written  on  a  quarter  sheet  of  foolscap  fastened  at  the 
upper  left  hand  corner.  A  margin  of  about  an  inch  should  be  reserved  at  the 
left  side  of  each  page,  with  the  number  of  the  question  alone  written  in  it.  Do 
your  work  neatly.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Classify  the  following  sentences,  as  Simple,  Compound 
or  Complex. 
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(a)  My  father  says  that  this  book  is  mine. 

(^)  A  man  who  has  courage  will  not  desert  his  friends 

(c)  The  minster  clock  has  just  struck  two  and  yonder 
is  the  moon. 

{d)  I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsty  flowers  from 
the  seas  and  the  streams. 

{e)  The  tree  lay  where  it  fell.  15 

2.. Define  (a)  Clause;  (b)  Phrase.  10 

3.  {a)  In  question  one,  pick  out  the  different  subordinate 
clauses  and  state  the  class  to  which  each  belongs. 

(b)  Pick  out  the  phrases  and  classify  them  as  adjective 


or  adverbial.  15 

4.  Analyse : — When  May  comes  the  apple  trees  will 
blossom.  14 

.  5.  Define  (a)  Inflection ;  (5)  Name  the  parts  of  speech 
that  are  not  inflected.  10 

6.  Write  the  possessive  case  singular  and  plural  of  : — 

men,  ladies,  thief,  child.  10 

7.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun  ?  Name  three.  10 


8.  Tell  whether  this  and  that  are  used  as  adjectives  or 
pronouns. 

This  pear  is  ripe. 

That  paper  is  not  good  ;  this  is  better.  6 

9.  Put  in  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  ; — 

Gold  gold  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  am  I  asleep  or 
awake.  10 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2  to  4. 

FKENCH  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Write  in  French  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of:  — 
The  brother,  the  stocking,  the  plaything,  the  heaven, 

bad  book,  a  happy  man,  the  beautiful  horse,  the  fire,  the 
work,  the  large  tree.  23 
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2.  AVrite  in  French  : — 

My  flowers  and  his.  Your  nephews  and  ours.  These 
carpets  and  your  sister’s.  What  carpets  have  you  ?  I  have 
these  and  those.  Are  those  books  interesting  ?  15. 

3.  Write  in  French:— 

He  lends.  They  are  going.  Do  I  finish  ?  Are  w'e 
going  out  ?  They  come.  You  receive.  Do  we  hear  ? 
Dost  thou  owe  ?  Do  they  hold  V  Do  I  lose  ? 

After  each  verb  place  a  number  to  indicate  the  con¬ 
jugation  to  which  it  belongs.  15 

4.  Answer  in  properly  constructed  French  sentences  the 
following  questions  ; — 

(a)  Venez-vous  chez  moi  ? 

(b)  A  qui  pretez-vous  ce  canif  ? 

(c)  Ne  me  devez-vous  pas  cet  argent  ? 

{d)  Est-ce  que  je  vous  prete  un  livre  ? 

(e)  Avez-vous  de  I’argent?  20 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

II  dernande  une  pomme.  Je  la  lui  vends.  Yous  me 
le  donnez.  M’apportez-vous  ma  canne  ?  Pourquois  ne  lui 
ouvrez-vous  pas  la  porte  ?  Ma  place  et  la  votre.  12 

6.  Write  in  French  :  — 

We  give  him  some.  He  lends  it  to  us.  At  our  house. 
He  expects  nothing  from  me.  Many  persons.  Where  are 
you  going  this  morning  ? 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  I2th,  1905. 

FRENCH  (natural  METHOD.) 

Grade  11.  Model.  Time  from,  2  4. 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

6.  1.  Ecrire  Du,  De  la,  De  U  ou  Des  devant  chacun  des 

noms  suivants  : — 

. enfant . bois . chapeaux . . .. .air. . . .  eau lain e. 

12.  2.  Ecrire  le  feminin  des  adjectifs  suivants  ; — 


bon,  blanc,  gros.. 

long.... 

sec . 

Public... 

blanc . 

muet... 

bref . 

Doux . 

gros . . 

cher.... 

cruel.... 

Beau . 
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8.  3.  Ecrire  Son  ou  Sa  devantchacun  des  mots  suivants  : 

montre.. 
nom . 


pommes . 

the . 

clef . 

assiette . 

argent.. 

carafe 

24.  4.  Copier  en  mettant  au  pluriel  tons  es  mots  : — 


Son  crayon . 

Lenr  oiseau . 

Sa  fleur . 

Votre  plume . 


Ma  botte . 

Cette  carte.. 

La  mere . 

Mon  esrlise.. 

O 


Le  metal.... 
Cet  homme 

Ce  feu . 

L’oiseau.  .... 


6.  o.  Ecrire  Ce,  Cet,  Cette  ou  Ces  devant  chacun  des 
noms : — 

...  lit . .  .homme . . .  pommes . . .  chevaux . . .  noix . . ,  beurre 


12.  6.  Ecrire  en  toutes  lettres  ( =  mots)  les  nombres  sui¬ 
vants  :  — 


11 

31 

15 

52 


17 

23 

72 

81 


90 

10 

24 

100 


18.  7.  Eepondre  aux  questions  suivantes  en  ernployant  des 
pronoms  personnels  complements  : — 


Aimez-vous  les  fleurs  ? . * 

Ecrivez-vous  vos  lettres  ? . 

Connaissez-vous  votre  pasteur  ?  .... 

Vous  parle-t-il  quelquefois  ? . 

Lizez-vous  la  le9on  ? . . 

Est-ce  que  Charles  voit  le  tableau  ? 


36.  8.  Conjuguer  les  verbes  suivants  aux  temps  et  aux 

formes  indiques  ; — 

'  Passe  de  mettre 

Futur  de  finir 

Pr^s  de  finir 

(afF.) 

(neg.) 

(inter.) 

»j  0  •••••*  ••••••  ■  •• 

Je . 

Je . 

Tu..... . 

Tu . 

Tu . 

11 . . 

11 . 

11 . 

Nous . 

Nous . 

Nous . 

Yous . 

Vous . 

Yous . 

Ils  . 

Ils . 

Ils . 
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Fres  de  vouloir  Futur  de  alter  Passe  de  wiV 


(neg.) 

(afF) 

(aff.) 

Je . 

Je . 

Je . 

Tu . 

Tu . 

Tu 

JL  •••••  •  •••••« 

11 . •  . 

11... . . 

11 . 

N  ous . 

Nous . 

i'-'  OUS . 

Yous . 

Yous . 

V  ous . 

Ils . 

IH 

11s . 

28.  9.  Pepondre  aux  questions  suivantes  : — 

Quelle  sorte  de  viande  preferez-vous  ?  (4) 

Qui  a  cache  mon  chapeau  ?  (4) 


Avez-vous  Tepu  beaucoup  de  cadeaux  a  Noel  ?  (6) 
Que  faites-vous  le  dimanche  ?  (4) 


A  quelle  heure  finfrons-nouscette  exercise  ?  (4) 

Avez-vous  bien  dormi  la  nuit  derniere  ?  (6) 

(Divide  total  marks  (150)  by"  2  =  75). 

25.  10.  Ecrire  sous  dictee  ce  qu’on  vous  lira  (Ecrivez  la 

dictee  de  I’autre  cote  de  ce  papier.) 

Official  Department 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  January  30th,  1906. 

On  which  day  a  special  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  held. 

Present  : —  The  Keverend  W.  I.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  in 
the  chair ;  the  Honorable  Boucher  de  LaBruere,  1)  C.L., 
Superintendent  of  Put  .lie  Instruction;  Oeorge  L.  Hasten, 
Esq.  ;  the  Right  Reverend  A.  H.  Dunn,  D.D. ;  H.  B.  Ames, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  M.P.  ;  Principal  W.  Peterson,  LL.D.,  C.M  Gr.  ; 
W.  S.  Maclaren,  Esq.  ;  Oavin  J.  Walker,  Esq.  ;  John  C. 
Sutherland,  Esq.,  B.A.  ;  Professor  James  Robertson,  LL.D., 
C.M.G.  ;  Reverend  E.  I.  Rexford,  LL.D. ;  Principal  S.  P. 
Robins,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  ;  John  Whyte,  Esq, ;  W.  L.  Shurtleflf, 
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Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D. ;  the  Hon.  J.  C.  McGorkill,  K.C.,  M.P. 
P.  ;  H.  J.  Silver,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  submitted  for  J.  Dunbar, 
Esq.,  K.C.,  D.C.L.  ;  the  Honorable  J.  K.  Ward,  M.L.C.  ; 
the  Honorable  S.  A.  Fisher,  B.A.,  M.P.  ;  and  Professor  A. 
W.  Kneeland,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

The  notice  calling  this  special  meeting  reads  as  follows  : 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  under  article  66  of  the  school  law,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Premier  of  the  Province,  to  convoke  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  for  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of  January  instant,  at 
9.30  a.m.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  pro¬ 
posals  to  amend  the  school  law.  The  proposed  amendments 
you  will  find  indicated  upon  the  slip  attached  hereto.  ” 

(SignedJ  G-eo.  W.  Pahmelee,  Sec. 


These  proposed  amendments  to  the  school  law  are  as 
follows : — 


Translation. 


1.  ^rt.  46  : — The  following  words  are  to  be  added  to 
Art.  46  :  — 

“  The  Secretary  of  the  Province  is  ex-officio  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  two  Com¬ 
mittees  thereof,  but  he  has  a  vote  onlv  in  the  Committee  of 
the  religious  faith  to  which  he  belongs  His  membership  in 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  alters  in  no  way  the  effect 
of  article  47  as  to  the  number  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  or  the  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  there  provided  for.  ” 

2.  Art.  47  ; — The  following  words  are  added  to  the  first 
paragraph  : 

“  This  Committee  may  associate  with  itself  six 
officers  of  primary  instruction,  of  whom  four  shall  be 
named  by  the  Committee  and  the  two  others  by  the  twa 
Associations  of  Catholic  Teachers  respectively  at  their 
annual  Convention  for  the  year  following  that  Convention. 
These  Associate  Members  have  consultative  and  deliberative 
powers,  but  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.” 
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3.  Art.  78  : — Replace  the  second  paragraph  ot  this  article 
by  the  following  : — 

“  To  have  obtained  a  Superior  Diploma  (Academy  Di¬ 
ploma.”) 

4.  Art.  84  : — Replace  the  last  line  by  the  following  ; — 

“  Each  Board  may  issue  diplomas  valid  in  the  schools 

under  the  control  of  the  Committee  which  recommended 
its  appointment  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Committee  concerned.” 

5.  Art.  266  : — Strike  out  all  the  words  after  “  interested 
parlies  ”  in  the  fourth  line  and  replace  them  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

“  The  site  and  the  school  house  shall  be  sold  at  auction 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  divided  betweeen  the 
two  parties  in  the  manner  indicated  in  article  264  of  this 
law  ” 

6.  Art.  458  : — Replace  this  article  by  the  following  : 

The  Normal  School  shall  give  diplomas  for  elementary,  A 
intermediate  (model)  and  superior  (academy)  schools,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  deliver  a 
diploma  to  each  pupil  of  a  Normal  School  who  has  obtained 
from  the  Drincipal  thereof  a  certificate  declaring  that  he 
followed  with  success  a  regular  course  of  studies.” 

7.  Art.  493  : — Add  to  this  article  the  following  words  : 

“  How^ever,  this  person  shall  have  the  right  to  abandon 

teaching  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  to  preserve  his  rights  to  a  ' 
pension,  w^hich  he  shall  not  begin  to  receive  before  he 
reaches  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.” 

8.  Art.  496  : — Add  to  this  article  the  following  wmrds  ; 

If  an  officer  of  primary  instruction  dies  during  the  said 

period  between  a  service  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  stoppages  shall  be  made  to  his  legal  heirs.” 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  seconded  by  Mr. 

'H.  B.  Ames,  and  carried  unanimously  : — - 

“  Whereas  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  by  the  addition  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  ex- 
officio,  seems  of  necessity  to  come  under  the  provision  of 
paragraph  48  of  the  School  Code  as  a  matter  “  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
collectively  concerned  ”  and  whereas  it  is  deemed  inad¬ 
visable,  on  prudential  grounds,  for  either  section  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  pronounce  finally  on 
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questions  so  fundamental  without  having’  before  it  the 
views  of  members  of  the  other  section,  it  is  therefore  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Honorable  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  be  respectfully  requested  to  call  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  under  provision  of  paragraph  66  to  con¬ 
sider  the  said  proposal,  if  fhe  Government  so  desire.” 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Pobins,  seconded  by  Mr.  G. 
Walker,  and  unanimously  resolved  :  — 

“That  this  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  deems  it  advisable  to  express  its  sympathy  with 
and  acquiescence  in  the  proposal  to  give  a  member  of  the 
Government  an  ex-officio  seat  on  the  Protestant  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  desires  our  col¬ 
leagues,  members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  constitution  ot  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.” 

Art.  47  : — As  this  amendment  does  not  in  any  way  aftect 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  express  no  opinion. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  Articles  78,  84  and  226 
w^ere  adopted  as  presented. 

The  amendment  to  Art.  458  was  adopted  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  words  : — “According  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as 
the  case  may  be.” 

The  amendment  to  Art.  493  was  adopted  in  the  following 
form  :  Add  to  this  article  the  following  words  : — 

“  However,  in  case  of  women  teachers,  this  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  abandon  teaching  at  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  to  preserve  her  rights  to  a  pension  which  she  shall  not 
begin  to  receive  before  she  reaches  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years.” 

The  amendment  to  Art.  496  was  adopted  without 
change. 

Mr.  Silver  wished  to  have  his  dissent  to  any  amendment 
to  Art.  493  recorded. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned . 

Geo.  W.  Parmelke, 

'  Secretary, 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Quebec,  January  30th,  1906. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  ^ 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  having  been  called  by  order 
of  the  Chairman  for  this  day,  the  session  opened  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  special  meeting 

The  attendance  was  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  special  meeting  except  that  the  Honorable 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  McCorkill  were 
obliged  to  be  absent. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  invested  the  Miss 
Burnham  legacy  in  the  City  of  Hull  bonds  at  a  price  which 
produced  4f  per  cent  interest,  and  the  small  balance  left  he 
had  deposited  to  his  own  credit  as  Secretary,  in  trust,  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  all  as  shown  in  the  financial  statement. 

As  a  result  of  correspondence  and  interviews  with  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  he  had  prepared  a 
regulation  which  would  be  submitted  at  a  later  hour  with 
another  concerning  the  acceptance  of  new  school  houses. 

1  he  Chairman  laid  upon  the  table  copies  ef  the  Cate¬ 
chism  authorized  at  the  last  meeting  of  th  e  Committee  to 
be  used  at  the  option  of  school  boards,  and  as  supplementary 
to  the  Scripture  lessons,  and  subject  to  the  conscience  clause 
in  Pegulations  137-1 

By  permission  Mr.  Gfavin  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
White,  substituted  the  following  motion  for  the  motion 
made  by  them  and  held  over  from  the  last  meeting  : — 

“  Moved  by  Gr.  J.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
AVhyte,  “That  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  qualified  elem¬ 
entary  Protestant  teachers  in  this  Province,  the  regulations 
of  this  Committee  be  amended  as  follows  : — 

“  1st  That  pupils  having  parsed  in  Gfrade  II  Academy 
and  also  an  examination  in  School  Law  and  Resrulations 
and  School  Management  (text-books  on  these  subjects  to 
be  issued  by  order  of  this  Committee, )be  granted  a  diploma 
to  teach  in  our  elementary  schools. 

“  2nd.  That  these  examinations  take  place  at  the  same 
time  as  the  usual  June  examinations  and  be  conducted  by 
the  same  Examiners. 
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“  3rd.  That  no  charge  be  made  for  these  examinations 
or  for  the  diploma. 

“  4th.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee  be  instruct¬ 
ed  to  draw  up  a  set  of  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  these  examinations,  to  have  these  regulations  printed, and 
to  submit 'a  copy  thereof  to  each  member  of  this  Committee 
ten  days  before  the  next  May  meeting  of  the  Committee.” 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Silver,  was  renewed  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  That  this  Committee,  while  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
in  some  districts  of  the  Province  the  school  boards  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  even  when  offering  what 
may  not  be  designated  as  large,  but  at  the  same  time 
average,  salaries,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  compefent  teachers  is,  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  an  economic  one,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  the 
direct  money  reward,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  some  municipalities  are  such  that  they 
constitute  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  a  teacher’s  choice 
ol'  a  situation  ;  and  that  therefore  this  Committee  is  not 
prepared  to  support  a  movement  looking  towards  a  general 
lowering  of  the  standard  required  for  admission  to  the 
teaching  profession  to  meet  localized  conditions  at  a  time 
when  a  general  increase  to  teachers’  salaries  in  the  Province 
should  be  looked  for  by  means  of  a  general  increase  of 
local  effort  in  keeping  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  supplemented  by  Government  assistance.” 

Dr.  W.  L.  8hurtleff,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  L  Hasten, 
moved  as  a  sub-amendment, 

“  That  article  20  of  the  regulations  of  this  Committee  be 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  1st  the  following  : — 

“  The  Central  Board  shall,  however,  grant  second  class 
diplomas  to  persons  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  17 
years,  have  produced  certificates  of  good  moral  character 
provided  by  article  41  of  such  regulations,  and  have  passed 
Grade  II.  Academy,  and  an  examination  in  pedagogy  and 
school  law  set  by  the  Central  Hoard,  and  that  the  papers  be 
sent  to  the  Deputy  Examiners  for  each  Academy,  and  be 
written  at  such  Academies  immediately  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  examination  for  Grade  II  Academy,  It  shall 
not  be  necessary,  hovv^ever,  for  the  persons  to  be  enrolled 
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as  pupils  of  the  ‘  Academy  where  the  examinations  are 
written.” 

After  discussion  the  sub-amendment  of  Dr.  Shurtleff  was 
lost  upon  the  following  division  ;  — 

For. — Dr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr,  Maclaren  and  Dr. 
Robins — 4. 

gainst. — Messrs.  Whyte,  Walker,  Silver,  Ames,  Dr. 
Peterson,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  Mr.  Sutherland — 7. 

Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr,  Rexford  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  Sutherland’s  amendment  was  then  carried. 

For. — Messrs.  Sutherland,  Silver,  Ames,  Dr.  Rexford,  Dr. 
Peterson  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec — 6. 

Against. — Messrs.  Whyte,  Walker,  Maclaren  and  Dr. 
Shurtleff— 4. 

Professor  Robertson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Robins  and 
Mr.  Hasten  did  not  vote. 

During  the  course  of  discussion  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  endorsing  the  attitude 
taken  by  Messrs.  Sutherland  and  Silver  as  expressed  in 
their  amendment,  and  Dr.  Robins  asked  for  a  record  of  the 
fact  that  neither  the  officers  of  the  Normal  School  nor  the 
Normal  School  Committee  had  initiated  or  supported  the 
movement  making  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  candidates  for  a  diploma. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  course  of  study 
was  submitted  as  follows  :  — 

Your  Sub-Committee  met  in  the  High  School,  Mon¬ 
treal,  on  Saturday,  December  16th,  1906.  There  were 
present  the  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr  Rexford,  Principal  Peter¬ 
son,  Professor  Kneeland,  Mr  Hasten,  Mr.  Silver  and  the 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools 

“  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  the  Matriculation 
Board  of  McGrilL  University  was  represented  by  Dean 
Moyse,  Dr.  Tory,  Professor  Walters  and  Mr,  Nicholson.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Curtis,  Director  of  French  in  the  Protestant  schools, 
Montreal,  was  also  present  by  invitation,  and  took  part  in 
the  discussion  regarding  the  proposal  to  continue  the 
teaching  of  French  by  the  Natural  Method  throughout  the 
academy  grades  in  our  superior  schools. 
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“  All  matters  referred  to  your  Sub-Committee  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  amicable  spirit  with  the  University  representa¬ 
tives. 

“  Heretofore  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  has  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  teachers  in  the  superior  schools  on  ac¬ 
count  of  apparent  differences  which  existed  between  the 
matriculation  requirements  of  the  University  Calendar  and 
the  course  of  study  for  superior  schools.  This  fact  occasion¬ 
ed  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  was  the  source  of  more  or  less  friction  with  the 
Protestant  Committee. 

“  The  representatives  of  the  Matriculation  Board  explain¬ 
ed  that  examination  papers  would  be  prepared  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  text-books  and  limits  laid  down  forCrrade- 
III.  Academy  in  the  course  of  study,  and  that  candidates 
who  gained  the  required  standing  on  these  papers  in  the 
matriculation  subjects  will  be  accepted  for  matriculation-- 
so  far  as  the  subjects  are  concerned — and  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  continued  until  further  notice  irrespective  of 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  College  Calendar. 

“  The  representatives  of  the  Matriculation  Board  also 
stated  that  suggestions  were  under  consideration  (in  con¬ 
sultation  with  a  Committee  of  the  Teachers’  Association) 
for  providing,  if  required,  alternative  examination  papers 
in  French  based  upon  the  Natural  Method. 

“  After  careful  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  petition  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  course  of  study  of 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers,  your 
Sub-Committee  respectfully  recommends  : — 

“  I.  That  Collier’s  Great  Events  and  the  Primers  of 
Greece  and  Pome  be  retained  as  text-books  in  History  for 
Grades  IL  and  TIL  Academy. 

“  II.  That  in  the  subject  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  the 
text-books  edited  by  Gregory  and  Simmons,  Stages  II.  and 
III  be  retained  for  Grades  II.  and  III.  Academy  as  at  present. 

“  III.  That  the  superior  schools  which  are  provided 
with  suitable  apparatus  are  at  liberty  to  take  up  “  Gage’s 
Introduction  to  Physical  Science  ”  instead  of  “Physics  and 
Chemistry  as  found  in  Gregory  and  Simmons.” 

“  The  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  will  prepare  an 
optional  paper  for  the  June  examinations,  based  on  chapters 
one  and  two,  Gage’s  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  for 
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the  pupils  of  Grade  II.  Academy  who  elect  to  take  thissub- 
ject  instead  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Stage  11.  Gregory 
and  Simmons. 

“  IV.  That  the  recommendation  submitted  by  this  Sub- 
Committee  on  February  24th,  1906,  be  amended  in  accor* 
dance  with  the  above. 

“  V.  Your  Sub-Committee  having  carefully  considered 
the  question  of  increasing  the  number  of  marks  assigned 
for  French,  beg  to  report  that  from  the  evidence  of  the 
teachers,  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  and  the  Teachers’ 
Association,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  general 
demand  for  such  increase,  therefore  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  no  proposal  to  increase  the  marks  in  French  be  con¬ 
sidered  unless  the  schools  are  prepared  to  undertake  more 
advanced  work  in  this  subject. 

“  In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with  the  approval 
of  Professor  Walters’  of  McGill  University,  we  recommend 
that  “  Cameron’s  Elements  of  French  Composition  ”  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  authorized  text-books,  and  we  suggest 
that  this  book  be  used  by  the  pupils  iii  Grade  III  Academy 
as  supplementary  work  to  aid  them  in  the  study  of  the 
French  language. 

“  VI.  That  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  publish, 
yearly,  in  the  Educational  Kecord,  —  (a)  the  names  of  the 
ten  pupils  in  each  grade  who  lead  at  the  annual  June  exam¬ 
inations.  throughout  the  Province,  (d)  the  total  number  of 
marks  taken  by  each  pupil,  (c)  the  name  of  the  superior 
school  which  each  pupil  attended.  In  this  competition  no 
pupil  is  allowed  to  write  on  more  subjects  than  will  give 
the  maximum  number  of  marks  as  found  on  page  6,  Me- 
moran-ia  of  Instructions  to  Teachers. 

“  The  question  of  a  suitable  text-book  in  Botany  was 
considered.  4  he  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
text-book  now  in  use  is  not  suitable  for  the  w^ork  that  can 
now  be  done  in  secondary  schools.  No  definite  action  was 
taken,  but  the  subject  will  be  considered  later. 

“Professor  Armstrong’s  report  on  Drawing  was  consid¬ 
ered.  It  was  agreed  to  defer  any  action  for  the  present’ 
and  to  ask  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  to  confer  with 
Professor  Armstrong  upon  this  subject  and  to  report  the 
result  Jo  this  Sub-Committee. 

“  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  some  academies  the  pupils 
in  Grade  III.  academy  are  studying  “  Wrong’s  History  of 
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the  British  Empire  ”,  the  University  authorities  have  con¬ 
sented  to  set  the  examination  paper  in  this  subject  for  1906 
on  chapters  one  to  ten  inclusive.  Furthermore,  the  Matri¬ 
culation  Board  will  take  into  serious  consideration  the  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  the  sub-committee  on  the  course  of  study 
of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  in 
regard  to  the  very  difficult  papers  in  G-eometry  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Algebra  set  for  Grade  III.  Academy  in  June  1905. 

“All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

On  behalf  of  the  Sub-Committee, 

Elson  I.  Rexford, 

Convener. 

The  report  was  adopted  with  the  exception  of  paragraph 
five,  which  was  held  over  for  further  consideration  at  a 
later  meeting,  with  Dr.  Shurtleff’s  motion. 

The  sub-committee  on  vacancies  in  the  Normal  School 
staff  reported  progress  and  was  continued. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Committee  that  Dr.  Robins 
had  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Grovernment, 
and  that  it  had  been  accepted  to  date  from  the  first  of 
September  next. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Alderman  Ames,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Rextord,  and  unanimously 

Resolved, — That  the  Chairman,  the  mover  and  the 
seconder  be  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable  resolu¬ 
tion  for  the  May  meeting,  expressive  of  the  Committee’s 
great  appreciation  of  Dr.  Robins’  long  and  valuable  services 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  Province. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  granting  of  the  Scholarships 
offered  by  Sir  M  illiam  Macdonald  submitted  a  list  of  can¬ 
didates  which  it  recommended. 

Owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  winter  season  for  Nature 
Study  work,  the  course  in  this  subject  which  had  been 
announced  had  since  been  withdrawn.  In  addition  to  the 
four  candidates  who  were  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  the 
following  were  recommended  : — Misses  Bessie  C.  Hall, 
Cookshire ;  Helen  Paton,  Lachute ;  Margaret  H.  Boyd, 
Granby  ;  Ruby  J.  Godue,  Knowlton  ;  E.  Winnifred  Miller, 
Clarenceville  ;  Sarah  M.  Thompson,  Alva  ;  Mary  W.  Hall, 
Dunham  ;  Helen  A.  Rothney,  Leeds  Tillage,  and  Ella  B. 
Sweet,  Sutton  Junction. 
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The  report  was  adopted  and  the  sub-committee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur’  and  to  deal 
with  any  new  applications  that  may  be  received  before  the 
first  of  April. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  distribution  of 
the  Toor  Municipality  Fund  was  submitted  as  follows  : — 

“  Your  sub  committee  on  the  distribution  of  the  Poor 
Municipality  Fund  reports  that  it  met  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  ::9th  instant,  and  went  carefully  over  the 
lists  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  Department.  The 
time  required  for  examination  was  not  so  great  as  usual, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  sub-committee 
are  now  familiar  with  the  principle  upon  which  the  distri¬ 
bution  is  made  from  year  to  year,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  sums  allocated  to  the  different  municipalities  do 
not  vary  much. 

“  Your  sub-committee  is  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
Poor  Municipality  Grant  continues  to  secure  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  school  facilities  of  the  various  poor  municipal¬ 
ities  without  decreasing  the  local  contributions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  local  contribution  is  considerably  stimulated 
by  this  grant.  If  what  is  known  as  the  Public  School 
Fund  could  be  distributed  in  a  similar  way  it  would  be 
much  more  effective  in  improving  the  conditions  of  our 
schools. 

The  total  amount  available  for  distribution  this  year  is 
$7,575.75,  and  is  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

Protestant  share  of  the  Legislative  Grant  of 


$13,000 . .  $1,658  00 

And  of  supplementary  grant  of  $7,000 .  893  00 

One-half  of  the  Marriage  License  Fees,  as  voted 

by  the  Protestant  Committee .  3,980  75 

Government  Grant  mentioned  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Superior  Education . .  1,000  00 

Cancelled  cheque  of  last  year . ,..  .  44  00 


$7,575  75 

This  sum  is  $514.12  less  than  the  sum  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  last  year.  The  diminution  is  caused  by  a  decrease 
in  the  Marriage  License  Fees. 
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“  Your  sub-committee  would  respectfully  recommend 
the  approval  of  the  lists  as  submitted  herewith. 

(Signed)  John  Whyte, 

“  Gavin  J.  Walker. 

A  memorandum  from  Inspector  Parker  was  submitted 
asking  for  an  interpretation  of  the  terms  “  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,”  which  are  not  understood  in  the  same  sense  by 
all  superior  school  teachers. 

It  was  ruled  that  “  number  of  pupils  enrolled  ”  means 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  who  have  attended  the 
school  for  at  least  ninety  days,  and  have  taken  the  com¬ 
pulsory  subjects  in  their  respective  grades. 

The  Chairman  reported  the  appointment  of  Professors 
Parrock  and  Dunn  as  representatives  of  Bishop’s  Univer¬ 
sity  on  the  A. A.  Board.  The  appointment  was  confirmed. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  following  be  a  regulation  of  this 
Committee  under  the  number  111  A  : — 

“  All  regulations  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  or  of 
other  competent  authority,  in  regard  to  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation  in  school-houses  must  be  observed  by  the  local 
school  boards.” 

It  was  resolved  that  regulation  112  be  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  words  : — 

“  School-houses  shall  not  be  opened  before  having  been 
accepted  by  the  school  inspector  who  will  visit  them  at  the 
request  of  the  school  board,  and  the  said  school  board  shall 
pay  the  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the 
school  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  this  visit  The  school 
inspector  shall  report  the  result  of  his  visit  immediately  to 
the  Superintedent  of  Public  Instruction.” 

An  application  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Keith,  M.A.,  for  an  Aca¬ 
demy  diploma,  was  referred  to  the  Chairman  for  further 
enquiry  and  report,  and  a  similar  application  from  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hunter.  M.A.,  was  granted  on  condition  that  he  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  school  law  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  the  documents  upon  which  his  application  was 
based. 

The  sub-committee  on  text-book  was  requested  to  exa¬ 
mine  Symes  and  Wrong’s  History  of  England,  and  to  con- 
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sider  a  communication  from  The  Empire  League  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  an  Empire  History. 

The  sub-committee  on  arrangements  for  the  June  exa¬ 
minations  was  re-appointed. 

A  letter  from  the  Normal  School  Committee  commending 
Professor  Armstrong’s  re'port  on  drawing  was  read. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  following  digest  of  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  ;  — 

“  During  the  past  two  months  21  schools  have  been  in-- 
spected.  The  report  on  educational  work  is  almost  uni¬ 
formly  favorable.  Suggested  improvements  have  been 
made  in  Inverness  and  Clarenceville.  Repairs  are  needed 
in  Lacolle,  Marbleton,  Bishop’s  Crossing  and  Maple  Gtrove. 
Beebe  Plain  School  should  be  made  warmer  and  cleaner. 
Mansonville  needs  to  have  blackboards  painted  and  the 
floors  washed  oftener.  Waterloo  needs  new  blackboards 
and  a  new  school-house.  Of  Kinnear’s  Mills  it  is  reported, — 

“  A  small  school.  There  is  not  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  but  little  on  the  part  of  the  parents.’ 


The  financial  statement  for  the  half  year  ending  December 
dlst,  190e5,  was  accepted  subject  to  audit  by  the  Chairman. 


1905. 


Receipts. 


July  1.  Balance  on  hand . 

Unexpended  balances  deposited  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion . . .  . 

Oct.  7.  From  Dr.  Robertson  to  repay  the  part- 
of  the  Macdonald  scholarships  ad 
vanced  on  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee . 

From  Dr.  Robertson  to  pay  for  future 

Macdonald  scholarships . 

Unused  balance  of  $850  for  Deputy- 

Examiners  . 

R.  D.  Forrest,  contribution  to  Mar¬ 
riage  License  Fund . - 

Dec.  18.  Balance  due  Protestant  education  to 
July  1st,  1905,  on  the  $50,000  grant 


$,1091  50 
2,811  47 

480  00 
480  00 
■  86  00 
100  00 
1,000  00 


$  6,048  97 
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Expenditure. 

1905. 

July  2.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  to  pay  Deputy- 

Examiners...'. .  .  I  850  00' 

G.  W.  Parmelee,  quarterly  salary .  100  00 

G.  W.  Parmelee  for  Central  Board  of  ' 

Examiners .  200  00 

Aug.  10.  T.  J.  Moore  &  Co.,  Sup.  School  print¬ 
ing  . . . .  177  85 

Chronicle  Printing  Co  .  21  00 

Sept.  20.  Miss  Ida  Fair,  Macdonald  Scholarship  40  00 
Jessie  Godfray  “  “  40  00  • 

Gertrude  King  “  “  40  00 

Nora  E.  Lay  “  “  40  00 

Theo.  MacNaughton“  “  40  00 

Gladys  E. Watson  “  “  40  00 

Sept.  29.  Chronicle  Printing  Co .  55  50 

Oct.  2,  G.  W.  Parmelee,  quarterly  salary .  100  00 

Nov.  13.  Dr.  James  Kobertson  refund  of  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  1480 .  240  00 

Nov.  18.  D.  T.  Towne,  Sec. -Treasurer,  Kingsey  300  00 

Rev.  A.  Delporte,  .  Sec.-Treas.,  (St. 

Philip)  .  50  00 

Rev.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Secretary  Church 

Society  (Magdalen  Islands)  .  100  00 

T.  J.  Moore  &  Co.,  printing  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  Inspector  of  Superior 

Schools  . 35  00 

Nov.  19.  John  Parker,  balance  of  December 

salary . 75  00 

Dec  31.  Balance  on  hand  .  3,504  62 


86,048  97 

Special  Accounts. 

1905. 

July  15.  City  Treasurer  of  Montreal . $  1,000  00 

Contra. 

1905. 

Sept  20.  Dr.  S.  P.  Robins,  for  McGill  Normal 

School  . . . $  1,000  00 
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Miss  Burnham  Legacy. 

1905. 

July  1.  Balance  on  hand . .  900  00 


Contra. 

1905. 

Dec.  18.  |1,000  Debentures  of  the  City  of  Hull, 

Que.,  bearing  4  p.  c.  interest,  pay¬ 
able  semi-annually,  1st  May  and  1st 
Nov.,  and  maturing  1st  Nov.,  1941, 


(35  J  years  to  run)  to  yield  4|  p.c .  $  871  90 

Accrued  interest  at  4  p.  c.  from  1st 

Nov.  to  18thDec.  (47  days) .  5  26 


I  877  16 

Balance  depsited  in  Savings’  Bank 

account  in  Bank  of  Montreal .  22  84 


E  &  0  E. 

All  subject  to  audit  by  the  Chairman. 


$  900  00 


It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  Friday,  the 
11th  day  of  May  next,  unless  it  should  be  called  earlier  by- 
order  of  the  Chairman. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Gr.  W.  Parmelee, 

Secretary. 
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SITY  is  associated  with  the  Superintendent  ot 
Public  Instruction  in  the  direction  of  the 
McOILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Protestant  Committee.  The  Normal  School  is  intend¬ 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Comments. 

I 

— The  attention  of  teachers  and  School  Boards  is  called 
to  the  “  Witness  Diamond  Jubilee  Flacc  Offer,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue.  The  publishers  of  the  Witness  are  to 
be  commended  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  inculcate 
patriotism  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  children  in  this  fair  Dominion  by  making  it  possible 
to  have  the  Canadian  Flag  floating  on  every  school-house 
in  the  land. 

With  a  flag  so  full  of  meaning  and  so  capable  of  stirring 
fine  emotions,  teachers  should  have  no  difficultv  in  giving 
an  effective  object  lesson  on  patriotism.  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  may  be  called  to  the  emblems  of  our  own  Do¬ 
minion  joined  to  those  which  represent  the  glorious  past 
and  present  of  our  mother  land,  and  a  lesson  may  be  given 
Avhich  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  child’s  mind. 

—  All  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  should  take  advantage  of  the 
French  Holiday  Courses  in  connection  with  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  which  notice  is  given  in  this  issue  of  the 
Eecord, 

Summer  schools,  though  of  recent  origin,  are  growing 
rapidly  in  popular  favor.  We  have  heard  it  stated  repeat¬ 
edly  that  good  mental  work  cannot  be  done  during  warm 
weather,  and  that  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  harness 
for  ten  months  need  a  rest.  True,  but  will  Iving  around 
and  doing  absolutely  nothing  rest  and  invigorate  a  person  ? 

Teachers  who  attend  a  good  summer  school  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  holiday  season  return  to  their  duties  in 
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September  irivigorated  and  full  of  inspiration.  The  new 
ideas,  the  new  knowledge  acquired,  and  the  fresh  view  of 
things  lead  them  to  think  along  different  lines  and  give 
them  a  grasp  and  a  mastery  over  the  subjects  which  they 
could  not  have  otherwise  obtained.  In  order  to  succeed  a 
teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  w&,y  to  do  effective  work  is  to  get  all  the  light  we  can 
upon  the  subjects  which  we  are  attempting  to  teach.  For 
the  benefit  of  teachers  in  this  Province,  the  French  Holi¬ 
day  Courses  were  established  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  our  teachers  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  excellent  opportunities  afforded  by  this  Sum¬ 
mer  School  with  its  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of  instructors. 
Many  of  the  students  in  attendance  last  vear,  who  had 
never  heard  French  before,  were  able  to  benefit  greatly  by 
the  Elementary  Courses,  and  to  understand  and  speak  the 
language  in  a  way  they  themselves  had  hardly  thought 
possible,  considering  that  the  course  extended  over  only 
three  weeks. 

Articles  ;  Original  and  Selected. 

BONUSES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
MUNICIPALITIES. 

L  The  Gfovernment  of  this  Province  has,  by  order  in 
council,  established  a  competition  amongst  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  Province  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  zeal  of  school  boards  for  the  turther  progress  of  the 
cause  of  education.  The  competition  will  be  based  upon 
the  following  considerations : —(1)  State  of  school-houses, 
outhouses  and  grounds.  (2)  Condition  of  furniture.  (3)  Pro¬ 
gress  of  pupils.  Salary  of  teachers  which  cannot  be  less 
than  1100  annually.  (5)  Observance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  school  law  and  regulations,  especially  those  contained 
in  art.  125  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  for  Protestant 
schools,  and  in  art,  118  of  the  regulations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Committee  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

Five  prizes  will  be  given  in  each  inspectorate  to  the 
most  deserving  municipalities,  namely,  those  which,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  shall  have  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  marks.  The  1st  prize  is  $60  ;  2nd,  $50  ; 
3rd,  $40  ;  4th,  $35  ;  5th,  $30. 
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The  above  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  upon  reports  made 
by  the  school  inspector  and  are  to  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  modern  furniture,  adornment  of  school  grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes  to  be  determined  later  by  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  approved 
of  by  the.  Executive. 

The  prizes  shall  not  be  used  to  diminish  the  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment  imposed  by  the  school  boards  which  receive  them. 

The  Gfovernment  has  also  decided,  by  order  in  council, 
to  give  bonuses  to  lay  teachers,  male  and  female,  with 
diplomas  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  and  have 
taught  for  more  than  fifteen  years  in  schools  under  control 
of  commissioners  or  trustees  in  this  Province. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  conditions  required 
for  this  bonus  :  — 

“  Considering  that  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to  encourage 
persons  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  this  Province, 
to  award  a  bonus  each  year  to  lay  teachers,  male  and 
female,  with  diploma,  who  have  actually  been  engaged  in 
teaching  for  more  than  fifteen  years  in  schools  under  the 
control  of  commissioners  or  trustees. 

“  That  for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  112,500.00  on  account 
of  the  #100,000  voted  by  the  Legislature  be  applied  under 
conditions  mentioned  belo.w. 

“  That  a  bonus  of  #15.00  be  paid  annually  to  lay  teachers, 
male  and  female,  who  shall  have  taught  more  than  fifteen 
years  without  cessation  in  this  Province  unless  such  cessa¬ 
tion  be  caused  by  illness  ;  and  another  bonus  of  tii20.  shall 
likewise  be  awarded  to  lay  teachers,  male  and  female,  who 
shall  have  taught  more  than  20  years  without  interruption 
in  this  Province,  unless  such  interruption  was  caused  by 
illness  ;  which  teachers  shall  have  diplomas  and  be  aclu%Ui/ 
eno-a<2:ed  in  teachiim  in  schools  under  control  of  commis- 
sioners  or  trustees. 

That  the  sum  of  #12,500  on  account  of  the  #100,000  voted 
by  60  Viet.,  ch.  3,  amended,  should  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

“  In  conseq  uence,  the  Hon.  Secretary  proposes  that  the 
sum  of  #12,5*00  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  said  purpose,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  ;  such  bonuses  shall 
be  paid  to  the  lay  teachers,  male  and  female,  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  teach,  all  under  art.  60  Viet.,  ch.  3,  amended.” 
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All  teachers  who  have  a  right  to  a  bonus  under  the  above 
conditions  should  make  application  to  the  School  Inspector 
of  the  district,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Quebec,  for  the  necessary  ibrms  for  statement  of  ser¬ 
vices.  These  forms  when  properly  filled  in  by  the  teacher 
should  be  returned  without  delay  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

FRENCH  HOLIDAY  COURSES. 

.  nch  Holiday  Courses  will  be  given  at  McGrill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  in  July.  They  will  extend  over  three 
weeks,  beginning  on  E'riday,  July  6th.  and  ending  on 
Thursday,  July  26th. 

These  courses  are  intended  for  teachers  of  French,  and 
p  ersons  desiring  of  perfecting  their  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  language.  What  is  particularly 
aimed  at  is  that  every  student  w^ho  enters  on  these  courses 
with  a  fair  preliminary  knowledge  of  French  should,  by 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  be  able  not  only  to  understand 
French,  but  also  to  express  himself  in  that  language  wdth 
some  degree  of  facility.  These  courses  are  not  meant  for 
persons  possessing  no  knowledg’e  of  French. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  a  staff  of  competent  instructors, 
and  Practical  Lessons  taught  by  efficient  teachers  of  the 
French  language.  The  students  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  or  speaking  French  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.  daily 
The  Lecture  Courses  are  divided  into  Elementary  and 
Advanced.  In  the  Elementary  section  the  teaching  will 
be  as  much  as  possible  in  French.  In  the  Advanced  section 
the  teaching  will  be  carried  on  entirely  in  French.  All' 
lectures  and  lessons  will  be  given  in  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoons  the  students  will,  three  times  a  week,  be  divided 
into  groups,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  French-speaking 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  conversation  on  the  grounds  of 
McGrill  University  or  on  Mount  Royal. 

A  list  of  books  required  and  a  time-table  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  students  on  application. 

Address  all  correspondence  1o  Prof.  H.  Walter,  McGrill 
University,  Montreal. 
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NATUEE  STUDY. 

The  School  Garden  and  the  Country  School. 

By  Geo.  D.  Fuller,  Director  of  School  Gardens,  Macdonald  Rural  School 

Knowlton,  Que. 

The  place  this  school  i^ardeii  is  to  occupy  in  connection 
with  the  country  schools  of  Canada  is  yet  an  unsolved  pro¬ 
blem.  We  are  told  of  its  advantages  and  are  beginning  to 
realize  something  of  its  possibilities  as  a  field  for  nature 
study,  as  a  laboratory  for  the  student  of  natural  science,  and 
as  a  training  school  for  the  progressive  farmers  of  a  com¬ 
ing  generation.  Certainly  its  advantages  are  great,  but 
there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  before  the 
school  garden  can  become  recognized  a  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  ruml  school. 

The  solution  of  this  pru^blem  has  been  begun  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  in  the  Macdonald  Rural  schools,  which  have 
been  directed  by  Prof.  Jas  W.  Robertson,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  better  way  to  indicate  the  progress  made,  to  tell  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  and  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
others,  than  to  describe  one  such  school  garden  and  tell  what 
it  has  done  for  one  country  school.  Such  an  account  may 
point  the  way  to  teachers  who  wish  to  test  the  benefits  of 
a  school  garden  a  and  may  help  them  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  and  avoid  some  of  the  failures  others  have 
encountered. 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  at  Brome,  Quebec,  a  little  red 
school  house,  dull  and  dingy,  seated  with  hard  plank  ben¬ 
ches,  was  occupied  by  a  teacher  and  some  25  pupils. 
Although  in  the  country  surrounded  by  large  farms  and 
farm  houses  with  attractive  grounds,  the  school  yard  was 
only  four  rods  square  so  that  the  wood-shed  crowded  the 
school  house  almost  into  the  road  For  play  ground  there 
was  the  smooth,  well  travelled  road.  The  poorest  houses  in 
the  vicinity  were  less  bare  and  uninviting.  Fortunately  the 
soil  was  fertile,  well  cultivated  and  with  good  natural  drain¬ 
age,  so  that  the  problem  was  not  complicated  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  moving  to  a  locality  where  soil  suitable  for  a  gar¬ 
den  could  be  obtained. 

An  acre  of  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  original 
school  yard  was  bought  and  fenced  by  the  Macdonald  Ru- 
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ral  School  Fund,  and  plans  for  a  suitable  play  ground  and 
a  school  garden  were  begun.  This  aroused  the  people  of 
school  district  to  action,  and  they  determined  that,  as  suit¬ 
able  grounds  had  been  provided,  they  would  not  have  the 
front  door  of  the  school  house  open  into  the  street  ;  so  the 
school  house  was  moved  100  feet  back  from  the  road  and 
the  wood  shed  placed  behind  it  ;  both  were  painted  and 
and  modern  desks  were  placed  in  the  school  room* 

These  changed  conditions  made  changes  in  the  garden 
plan  necessary,  and  an  effort  was  made  so  to  lay  out  the 
grounds  that  they  might  with  advantage  be  copied  by 
other  rural  schools  in  making  the  school  environment  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  promoting  the  refinement,  courtesy  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  pupils. 

The  trees  fringing  the  banks  of  a  stream  made  a  good  back 
ground  for  the  whole.  As  one  enters  the  gate  a  straight 
path  leads  directly  to  the  door.  On  the  left  is  the  main 
play  ground  clear  of  trees  except  in  the  corners  and  along 
the  sides  while  on  the  right  is  a  smooth  lawn  with  trees 
which  in  a  few  years  will  make  it  cool  and  shady.  Begin¬ 
ning  tov^ards  the  road,  a  border  runs  along  the  fence  to 
the  back  of  the  garden,  now  well  filled  with  perennials 
brought  by  the  pupils  and  donated  by  friends.  Beds  of 
annual  flowers  front  the  garden  and  border  the  -school 
house.  Immediately  back  of  the  flower  border  come  the 
vegetable  plots,  one  for  each  pupil,  while  still  farther  in 
the  rear  are  a  few  experimental  plots,  a  few  young  fruit 
trees  and  extra  space  for  coarse  growing  vegetables. 

This  arrangement  provides  a  good  open  play  ground,  a 
pleasant  bit  of  lawn  and  a  garden  convenient  in  size  and 
design,  the  whole  surrounding  the  school  building  so  as  to 
make  an  attractive  picture.  At  a  very  small  expenditure 
the  school  and  its  surroundings  have  been  made  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  in  striking  contrast  to  their  former  desolate  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  ffower  plots  are  under  the  charge  of  the  older  girls, 
but  all  the  pupils  join  in  caring  for  them.  During  the  past 
season,  from  May  till  October,  there  was  not  a  week  bu 
saw  some  bloom  to  delight  the  young  gardeners,  and  often 
large  bunches  of  flowers  were  picked  euery  day.  Bansie 
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were  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to  go.  The  crocus  and 
tulip  too  w^ere  favorites  on  account  of  their  early  flowering. 
Sweet  allysum,  sweet  peas,  Phlox  Drummondi,  balsams, 
asters,  verbenas,  nasturtiums,  poppies  and  sunflowers  have 
p^'oved  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  annuals.  A  few  of  the 
plants  were  started  in  wdndow  boxes  in  the  school,  but 
most  of  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

The  coming  of  autumn  frosts  did  not  end  the  enjoyment 
of  the  flowers  :  as  the  heating  did  not  permit  window  gar¬ 
dens  at  the  school,  the  school  flower  garden  was  transferred 
to  the  pupils’  homes.  In  October  some  of  the  more  easily 
growing  winter  blooming  bulbs,  such  as  paper  whitg  nar¬ 
cissus,  Iioman  and  Dutch  hyacinths,  and  freesias,  were  potted 
at  the  school  garden.  These  the  pupils  took  home  and  treat¬ 
ing  them  according  to  directions,  they  were  soon  able  to 
report  a  fine  lot  of  flowers.  The  pupil  gardener  was  often 
so  proud  of  his  home-grown  flowers  that  h^  would  wrap 
up  the  pot  and  bring  it  to  school  to  exhibit  his  success. 

A  most  convenient  size  for  the  individual  veg  Table  plots 
was  found  to  be  4  x  10  feet  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  8  x 
10  feet  for  the  older  ones.  Each  pupil  eight  years  old  or 
over  was  given  a  plot  and  allowed  much  freedom  and 
choosing  what  should  be  grown  in  it  ;  but  radishes,  let¬ 
tuce,  carrots,  beans,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  beets  and  tur¬ 
nips  havm  been  most  satisfactory.  At  the  back  of  the  gar¬ 
den  in  the  extra  space,  larger  and  more  ambitious  pupils 
grow  corn,  potatoes,  squashes  and  cucumbers.  All  the 
produce  of  the  individual  plots  is  the  property  of  their  pu¬ 
pil  owners  and  is  removed  and  disposed  of  as  each  particu¬ 
lar  boy  or  girl  decides,  a  wise  restriction  being  that  it 
shall  only  be  removed  when  the  instructor  is  present. 

“  But  how,  ”  vou  mav  sav,  “  is  the  school  garden  work 
done  ?  ” 

AVhile  it  is  still  winter,  plans  are  made  for  the  spring 
planting.  These  plans  made  may  be  drawn  to  scale  by  the 
older  pupils  and  will  provide  a  good  drawing  lesson 
Then  as  warm  days  indicate  the  approach  of  spring 
boxes  of  soil  are  placed  in  the  window^s  and  seeds  are  sown 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  grown  when  spring  has  really 
come.  This  is  also  the  best  time  to  study  the  germination 
of  seed  and  the  growth  of  young  seedlings  ;  lor,  w’hm  the 
time  for  planting  out  of  doors  arrived,  with  it  wdll  come  a 
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profusion  of  material  and  work  to  crowd  the  nature  study 
hour  to  its  utmost. 

The  garden  is  treated  like  the  ordinary  kitchen  garden  in 
the  spring.  It  is  fertilized  with  stable  manure,  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  the  services  of  a  laborer  are  secured  to  assist 
in  laying  out  the  paths  and  removing  a  few  inches  of  soil 
from  them.  Then  the  pupils  assume  ownership  of  their 
miniature  gardens,  level  and  rake  their  plots  and  sow'  them 
with  the  seed  they  have  planned.  Classes  working  together 
prepare  the  fiow^er  beds  and  sow  the  seed.  During  the 
planting  season  an  hour  or  two  each  day  are  spent  in  the 
garden  ;  or,  if  rain  prevents  work  for  a  couple  of  days,  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  garden  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  w^ork. 

Grarden  work  is  the  most  popular  thing  at  school,  and 
there  is  never  any  trouble  in  getting  the  garden  planted 
and  well  cared  for  during  the  school  session.  The  size  of 
the  plots  is  a  trouble  some  question.  Larger  plots  are  more 
difficult  to  have  kept  clear  ot  w^eeds  during  the  summer 
months,  but  they  promote  interest  on  account  of  the  larger 
material  returns.  The  larger  boys  in  particular  wTsh  to  see 
a  crop  w^orth  growing.  Plots  10  x  16  feet  have  been  wel 
cared  for  by  boys  and  girls  13  or  14  years  of  age. 

Alter  the  planting  season  a  half  hour  twice  or  three  times 
a  w’eek  keeps  the  garden  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  This 
time  may  be  taken  so  as  to  interrupt  the  regular  work  very 
little.  A  little  longer  intermission  in  the  afternoon,  or 
closing  the  school  room  classes  a  half  hour  earlier,  will 
provide  plenty  of  time,  and  the  book  studies  will  not  suffer  ; 
indeed,  wffiere  school  gardens  have  been  started,  the  teachers 
have  nearly  alw’ays  reported  more  interested  pupils  and  a 
greater  regularity  of  attendance,  wffiile  parents  at  lirst 
opposed  to  the  garden  idea  admit  that  it  has  not  made 
progress  in  other  subjects  less  rapid. 

As  the  seeds  have  sprouted  and  the  young  plants  have 
increased  in  size,  the  pupils  have  learned  the  conditions 
necessary  for  plant  life,  and,  as  they  have  seen  buds  unfold 
and  leaves  expand,  the  garden  has  provided  material  to  be 
used  in  the  class  room  as  the  subject  of  drawing  lessons  or 
English  composition  work. 

The  school  garden  has  taken  advantage  of  the  love  of 
activity  so  prominent  in  child  nature,  and  by  providing  a 
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field  for  the  exercise  of  these  activities  has  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  lor  training  the  hand  and  the  eye, 
and  thus  reaching  the  mind. 

The  care  ot  the  garden  during  the  summer  holiday  has 
proved  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  school  garden  pro¬ 
blems,  and  its  solution  is  yet  incomplete.  Last  summer 
very  satisfactory  results  were  attained  by  having  the  in¬ 
structor  and  pupils  meet  once  each  week  at  the  garden 
and  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  caring  for  the  plots.  This 
vacation  attendance  was  entirely  voluntary  ;  yet,  so 
thoroughly  were  they  interested  in  their  work  that  there  was 
a  weekly  attendance  of  33  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
enrolled.  This  was  regarded  as  very  satisfactory  and 
sufficed  to  keep  nearly  everything  in  good  order.  One  or 
two  of  the  larger  boys  were  usually  hired  to  do  any  further 
work  required  to  keep  the  w^eeds  in  check.  Should  the 
teacher  be  absent  during  the  holidays,  a  hired  caretaker  for 
the  summer  will  be' necessary. 

While  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  abolish  the  summer 
vacation,  where  school  gardens  are  established  it  may  with 
advantage  be  shortened.  The  school  should  not  close 
before  the  end  of  June.,  nor  open  later  than  the  middle  of 
August. 

The  commercial  side  of  garden  work  has  received  no 
emphasis,  although  at  one  school  a  globe  w^as  purchased 
with  money  coming  from  the  sale  of  vegetables  wffiile 
many  of  the  pupils  have  augmented  their  supply, of  pocket 
mojiey  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  plots. 

The  possibilities  of  the  school  garden  as  a  field  for  nature 
study  and  as  a  treasury  from  wffiich  mateiial  may  be  drawn 
for  class  work  in  natural  science,  are  as  yet  only  touched 
upon.  The  drawing  books  contain  representations  of 
things  from  the  garden,  while  diaries  and  reports  of 
observations  made,  and  experiments  attempted,  have  given 
pupils  practice  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  good  English. 

The  experimental  plots  have  done  good  work  educa¬ 
tionally  Plots  of  better  varieties  of  vegetables  and  grain 
have  attracted  attention  of  both  pupils  and  parents  by  the 
larger  yields  thus  obtained.  The  crop  resulting  Irom  good 
seed  has  been  compared  with  the  produce  of  poor  seed  of 
the  same  variety,  but  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  have 
been  those  made  with  potatoes,  both  in  comparing  the 
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different  varieties  and  in  shewing  the  advantages  of  using 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  disease. 

The  effects  of  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  were 
eagerly  w^atched  by  the  surrounding  farmers,  and  the 
results  were  considered  remarkable.  In  1904  the  sprayed 
plots  in  two  gardens  yielded  30  per  cent  more  than  the 
others,  while  in  one  garden  the  sprayed  potatoes  produced 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  marketable  tubers  dug 
from  plots  which  had  received  no  Bordeaux  mixture  In 
1905  spraying  added  over  10  per  cent,  to  the  crop  in  three 
gardens,  25  per  cent,  increase  in  one  garden  and  50  per 
cent,  in  another  being  the  best  results  obtained. 

Seeing  potatoes  grown  under  scientific  treatment,  which 
when  dug  yield  over  100  bu'hels  per  acre  more  than  those 
grown  as  their  father’s  manage  the  crop,  makes  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  embryo  farmers  than  any  number  of 
lectures  or  reports.  This  work  in  the  school  garden  will 
bridge  the  chasm  which  has  in  the  past  existed  between 
the  experimentalist  and  the  practical  farmer,  and,  if  these 
experiments  with  potatoes  lead  a  fourth  of  the  farmers  in 
the  district  to  adopt  similar  methods  in  thei  ’  own  fields, 
the  community  will  be  yearly  enriched  by  cash  returns 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
garden. 

The  aim  of  this  part  of  the  school  garden  work  is  not  to 
teach  technical  agriculture  but  to  lead  to  such  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  scientific  methods  that  pupils  will  come  to 
regard  the  work  of  the  scientist  with  favor,  and  be  ready 
to  accept  his  improved  methods  to  aid  them  in  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  meeting  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  whether 
that  life  be  spent  in  the  office,  the  workshop  or  on  the 
farm. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  where  the  gardens  have  been 
maintained  for  two  years,  have  all  declared  that  the  results 
have  surpassed  their  expectations,  and  they  favor  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  it  has  added  to  the 
teacher’s  cares  and  responsibilities  ;  but  tuis  has  been  more 
than  repaid  by  the  added  interest  and  enjoyment  it  his 
brought  into, the  school  life. 

As  the  pupils  have  planned  their  plots,  have  measured 
and  staked  them  out,  planted  the  seed  and  cared  for  the 
plants,  they  hav.e  become  more  skilful  of  hand  and  more 
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accurate  of  eye,  while  working  from  a  definite  plan^has 
trained  the  judgment  and  taught  them  to  foresee  the  future. 
All  these  results  would  warrant  the  existence  of  school 
gardens,  but  more  noticeable  has  been  the  response  to  the 
appeal  made  to  the  higher  nature  of  the  child 

As  the  school  environment  has  been  improved,  there  has 
been  a  marked  chancre  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  school.  The 

o 

pupils’  attention  has  been  turned  to  a  consideration  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  exclusion  of  many  baser  thoughts,  and  the 
resalting  moral  culture  has  found  exoression  in  more 
orderlv  behavior.  A  smooth  bit  of  lawn  and  a  lawn  mower 
have  proved  themselves  aids  to  good  discipline,  for  the  play 
hours  are  more  rationally  enjoyed  on  well  kept  grounds 
than  on  the  old  rubbish-littered  premises,  where  the  chief 
joy  was  often  found  in  working  greater  destruction,  in 
some  schools  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  pupils  towards  the  school  room  and 
grounds,  and  they  now  take  pride  in  beautiful  surroundings 
and  care  for  them  where  formerly  they  sought  but  to  make 
desolation  more  hideous.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  been 
led  to  attempt  flower  and  vegetable  plots  at  their  own 
homes,  and  it  seems  hard  to  over-estimate  the  better 
training  for  good  citizenship  which  pupils  receive  in  such 
schools  where  school  gardens  have  broadened  the  educa¬ 
tional  horizon  and  improved  the  school  environment  so 
greatly. —  Ottawa  Naturalist. 

REaULATIOXS  RESPECTma  EXHIBITS  OF 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

(In  force  iVhyem63r,T89T,  amenied  February,  1901,  October 

1902,  and  February,  1906. 

1.  The  regulations  governing  the  preparation  of  school 
exhibits  have  been  made  to  harmonize  with  those  gov¬ 
erning  the  preparation  of  specimens  of  school  work  for 
the  Honourable  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
so  that  one  and  the  same  effort  on  the  part  of  a  school 
will  satisfy  both  requirements.  To  this  end  the  De¬ 
partment  has  concurred  in  the  following  arrangement  : 

(a)  Elementary  Schools. — School  Inspectors  are 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  to  have  the  spe- 
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cimens  required  by  Eegulatiou  9,  sec.  9,  of  the 
Protestant  Committee’s  School  Code,  prepared  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  hereinafter  enumerated,  to 
retain  them  for  exhibition  at  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers, 
and  subsequently  send  them  to  the  Department  ot 
Public  Instruction. 

(6)  Superior  Schools. — The  specimens  of  work  an¬ 
nually  sent  to  the  Department  from  these  Schools 
may  be  made  up  in  livo  parts,  one  marked  “  For  ex¬ 
hibit  at  Convention^,'’  THE  other  not  so  marked  ; 
and  the  Department  will  forward  to  the  Convener 
of  the  Exhibits  Committee,  at  the  proper  time,  al  1 
packages  marked  “Aor  exhibit  at  Convention^ 

2.  Elementary  Schools  must  send  in  specimens  of  school 
work  from  ^ix  pupils,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  map- 

rawung  and  English  composition  ;  and  from  at  least 
three  pupils  in  book-keeping. 

These  specimens  (^^3  in  all)  must  be  selected  from 
Glrades  HI.  and  IV.  only  as  follows  : — Three  sped, 
mens  from  different  pupils  of  Grade  III.  in  arithmetic 
writing,  drawing,  map-drawdng  and  English  composi¬ 
tion  ;  three  specimens  from  different  pupils  of  Grade 
IV.  in  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  map-drawing, 
English  composition  and  book-keeping.  Drawings 
must  be  from  authorized  text-books  or  developments 
of  types  contained  in  them. 

3.  Superior  Schools  must  send  in  three  specimens  (from 
different  pupils)  from  each  of  at  least  four  grades  in 
Academies,  and  of  at  least  three  grades  in  Model  Schools 
(the  lowest  being  Grade  I  Model  School)  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz; — Writing,  arithmetic,  map- 
drawdng,  drawing,  English  composition  and  at  least 
one  other  subject. 

4.  The  Elementary  Schools  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 

Sherbrooke,  and  the  Elementary  Departments  of  Su¬ 
perior  Schools  shall  form  a  separate  class,  and  shall 
compete  wdth  one  another  for  certificates  only. 

5.  Specimens  of  Kindergarten,  Botanical,  and  Industrial 
work  may  be  sent  from  any  school.  Such  shall  be 
styled  Special  Exhibits.  Ordinary  exhibits  must  be 
jastened  and  protected  between  stiff  covers ;  and  special 
exhibits  sent  in  suitable  boxes  or  cases. 
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6  Schools  are  recommended  to  prepare  their  specimens 
on  authorized  paper  (8  x  10  inches.)  Any  school 
•  however,  may  submit  its  specimens  on  any  other  suit¬ 
able  paper  of  uniform  size  and  mounting. 

7.  All  specimens  shall  show  {a)  the  name  of  the  schoo 
and  municipality  from  which  they  come,  (6)  the  name, 
age  and  grade  of  the  pupils  whose  work  they  are,  (c) 
the  school  year  in  which  ihe  work  was  done. 

8.  All  specimens  must  be  the  bona  fide  work  of  the  pupils 
whose  names  they  bear  and  must  have  been  prepared 
within  twelve  months  previous  to  exhibition. 

9.  All  exhibits  must  be  sent  addressed  to  “  Exhibits  Com¬ 
mittee,  High  School,  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  so  as  to 
reach  their  destination  at  teast  two  days  before  convention 
opens. 

Exhibits  of  Elementary  Schools  must  be  sent  through 
the  Inspectors  of  their  districts  :  Exhibits  of  Superior 
Schools  through  the  Principals  or  the  Department. 

10.  Prizes  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  annaally  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

[d)  Two  prizes,  consisting  of  school  apparatus,  of  the 
value  of  $10.00  and  $7.^0  for  the  best  exhibits  sent 
in  from  High  Schools  and  Academies  under  the 
above  regulations,  provided  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  such  exhibits  possess  sufficient  merit. 

(b)  Two  prizes  of  same  value  and  under  same  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  best  exhibits  from  Model  Schools. 

(c)  Two  prizes  consisting  of  school  apparatus  of  the 
value  of  ¥ive  Dollars  and  Two  Dollars  and  a  Plalf 
under  the- same  conditions  for  the  best  exhibit  from 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  each  Inspectorate. 

(d)  A  Provincial  Prize  of  Ten  Dollars  to  the  Elementary 
School  sending  the  best  exhibit  in  the  Province. 

{e)  Certificates  will  be  given  for  (1)  exhibits  from  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Sher¬ 
brooke  ;  (2)  for  Special  Exhibits  from  an  Academy, 
a  Model  School,  and  an  Elementary  School ;  (3)  for 
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a  Special  Exhibit  from  a  Superior  or  a  Model 
School  in  the  cities  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Sher¬ 
brooke. 

(/')  Certificates  of  Honour  to  schools  taking  prizes. 

(g)  Certificates  of  Honour  to  schools  not  taking  prizes 
or  debarred  from  competing  under  Article  II  ,  but 
sending  in  exhibits  (ordinary  or  special)  of  remark¬ 
able  merit. 

11.  A  school  winning  a  First  ora  Provincial  Prize  is  in¬ 
eligible  to  compete  again  for  these  prizes  until  the 
fourth  annual  succeeding  convention. 

12.  The  Executive  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  each 
Convention  shall  appoint  a  Sub-Comrnittee  o^n  Exhi¬ 
bits,  wtiose  duty  it  shall  be:  — 

fa)  To  receive  and  display  exhibits. 

(b)  To  appoint  three  judges  to  award  prizes  and  certi¬ 
ficates,  and  to  receive  their  report. 

(c)  To  see  that  exhibits  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions, 
and  to  arrange  and  classify  before  submitting  to  the 
judges  all  exhibits  entitled  to  compete. 

(d)  To  return  exhibits  after  the  close  of  Convention. 

To  secure  their  safe  return  all  exhibits  must  be  distinctly 
labelled. 

This  Sub-Commiteee  shall  continue  in  power  until 
its  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

13.  A  grant  not  exceeding  One  Hundred  dollars  shall  be 
made  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  exhibits, 

11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Association  to  notify  prize-winners,  and  to  arrange 
with  the  Treasurer  for  the  distribution.of  prizes  and 
certificates  within  a  mouth  from  the  close  of  each  Con¬ 
vention. 

15.  Prizes  not  applied  for  before  the  close  of  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  Convention  cannot  be  paid. 
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Specimens  of  School.  Exepcises: — “The  Committee 
desires  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  the  importance 
of  securing  from  the  pupils  during  the  school  year  carefully 
prepared  specimens  of  school  exercises  as  required  by 
Regulation  81.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  preparing  specimens  for  the  Department,  for  the 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  and  for  Exhibition  purposes, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  one  set  of  specimens  be 
made  to  serve  all  requirements.  For  this  purpose  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  upon 
formal  application  by  letter  return  the  specimens  sent  to  the 
Department,  immediately  after  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  either  to  the  school  or  as  directed. 

Memoranda  to  Teachers. 
REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  HEWTON. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  19C4-5. 

This  inspectorate  comprises  within  its  area  the  township 
of  Tingwick,  in  the  county  of  Arthabasca,  the  county  of 
Shefford  with  the  exception  of  the  townships  of  Gfranby 
and  Shefford,  and  the  counties  of  Bagot,  Drummond,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Sherbrooke. 

The  schools  of  this  inspectorate  are  managed  by  thirty- 
three  corporations,  of  which  number  -  thirteen  are  boards 
of  commissioners.  Four  of  these  corporations,  in  addition 
to  separate  elementary  schools,  rural  or  otherwise,  have 
superior  schools  with  primary  departments  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  while  three  others  have  no  primary  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction,  save  the  elementary  classes  of  their  model 
schools  or  academies.  The  former  of  these  are  Sherbrooke, 
Richmond,  Durham  and  South  Durham  ;  the  latter,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Lennox ville  and  Windsor  Mills.  Kingsey  Falls  has 
a  graded  school  with  two  teachers  and  one  rural  ungraded 
school.  At  Lennoxville,  besides  the  academy  under  the 
control  of  the  commissioners,  are  situated  the  Arts  and  Divi¬ 
nity  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Bishop’s  College  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  University  Preparatory  and 
Gframmar  schools. 

Owing  to  various  natural  obstacles,  such  as  lakes,  rivers, 
mountains  and  forest,  the  distance  necessary  to  be  covered 
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by  vehicle,  in  visiting  these  schools,  is  proportionately  large, 
being  about 'two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  The  tra¬ 
velling  expenses  usually  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  great  majority 
of  school  boards  have  complied  with  my  request  to  rebuild 
or  repair  the  houses  in  need  thereof,  and  to  equip  them 
with  modern  furniture.  The  following  municipalities  have 
all  their  houses  furnished  with  proper  school  desks,  &c. : 
Brompton,  Drummondville,  Durham.  Kingsbury,  Kingsey 
Falls,  Melbourne,  Melbourne  Village,  Milton,  North 
Stukely,  Oxford,  Kichmond,  Sherbrooke,  Soutli  Durham 
St.  Elie  d’Oxford,  i^t.  Franyois-Xavier  de  Brompton,  St. 
Germain  de  Grantham,  St.  Pie,  St.  Theodore,  Tingv^^ck  and 
Windsor.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  St.  Germain  de 
Grantham  and  in  St.  Theodore,  all  the  school  houses  in  the 
above  mentioned  municipalities  in  addition  to  the  school 
furniture  may  be  designated  as  in  excellent  condition.  The 
majority  of  the  school  houses  in  the  important  township  of 
Shipton  are  likewise  in  a  praiseworthy  state  of  repair.  Ten 
of  these  have,  within  recent  years,  been  thoroughly  reno¬ 
vated  and  refurnished.  Cleveland,  another  important  mu¬ 
nicipality,  has  devoted  commendable  attention  to  almost  all 
its  school  buildings.  All  the  school  houses  now  in  use, 
save  two,  have  within  a  few  years  been  furnished  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  modern  ideas.  All  but  two  are  in  good 
condition,  while  four  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair. 
North  Ely  has  two  buildings  designated  excellent,  a  third  is 
in  good  condition,  being  comparatively  new,  but  is  not  suit¬ 
ably  seated  nor  adequately  equipped,  while  a  fourth  is  in 
good  condition,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  pupils  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  in  use.  The  buildings  belonging  to  the  school 
municipality  of  South  Stukely,  six  in  number,  are  all  in 
good  condition — one  being  excellent — but  only  two  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  modern  desks.  St.  .Toachim  de  Shefford  has 
fifty  per  centum  and  Ste.  Pudentienne  de  Shefford  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  its  buildings  equipped  with  graded*  desks 
of  recent  manufacture  Sherbrooke  (city)  is  the  most 
populous  school  municipality  in  my  inspectorate,  the  last 
census  showing  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  Protestant 
children  of  school  age  residing  within  the  city  limits.  In 
addition  to  the  important  High  School,  three  graded  ele- 
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mentary  schools  are  conducted  by  the  commissioners-. 
These  are  known  as  the  Central,  East  Sherbrooke  and 
Prospect  Street  schools  and  are  all  admirably  conducted. 
1  he  Central  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  constantly  employ¬ 
ing  e  teachers  as  well  as  special  instructors  in  French 
and  vocal  music.  Sewing  is  a  special  feature  of  the  work 
in  the  East  Sherbrooke  school  All  these  schools  are 
equipped  with  musical  instruments.  After  Sherbrooke, 
Ascot  is  the  most  populous  municipality  in  my  territory. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  almost  no  dis¬ 
sentients  in  the  township.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
commissioners  conduct  a  number  of  Koman  Catholic  schools. 
These  are,  of  course,  visited  by  the  inspector  of  their  own 
faith.  The  last  census  reports  eight  hundred  children  of 
school  age  within  the  area  of  Ascot  The  majority  of  the 
school  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  four  being  ranked 
excellent.  Numbers  one  and  four  are,  however,  far  from 
satisfactory,  while  numbers  two,  thirteen  and  fifteen  are  in 
need  of  repairs  Number  one  has  been  condemned  and  is,, 
I  am  informed  by  the  secretary,  to  be  presently  repaired. 
Ascot  is  the  most  backward  of  any  of  the  large  municipali¬ 
ties  in  my  district  in  providing  its  schools  with  modern 
desks,  only  five  of  the  buildings  being  suitably  seated.  lu 
Kingsey,  the  English-speaking  rate-payers  have  seceded  in 
order  to  unite  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  con¬ 
solidated  school  ;  consequently,  I  make  no  mention  of  the 
school  properties  now  in  use. 

The  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  in  connection  wdth 
the  externals  of  our  schools  is  that  of  their  environments ; 
in  other  words  the  keeping  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
various  school  houses  in  respectable  condition.  In  these 
municipalities  where  summer  schools  obtain,  teachers  and 
pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  interested  in  beautifying  their  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  in  those  cases  where  the  termination  of  the 
school  term  occurs  in  May  or  the  early  part  of  June  it 
seems  impossible  to  preserve  the  school  grounds  through¬ 
out  the  summer  months  in  a  condition  even  approaching 
neatness.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  moderate  sum  of 
money  expended  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  caring  for 
and  the  beautifying  such  grounds  would  be  productive  of 
public  benefit,  for,  nothing  can  more  seriously  detract  from 
the  worth  and  the  sacred  character  of  the  jewel  education 
than  indifference  to  or  neglect  of  its  setting. 
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The  conferences  held  in  the  various  populous  centres 
have,  as  in  the  past,- proved  beneficial  to  both  teachers  and 
inspector,  1  take  this  opportunity  of  ex pressinp^  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  thosedadies  and  gentlemen  who  soikindly  came  to 
my  assistance  in  conducting  these  institutes. 

The  school  commissioners  and  trustees  as  a  rule  attend  to 
ibe  duties  of  their  honourable  office  with  commendable 
diligence  in  all  respects  save  one.  With  the  noteworthy 
exception  of  the  commissioners  of  Sherbrooke  it  seems  well 
nigh  impossible  to  induce  school  boards  to  visit  the  insti¬ 
tutions  under  their  charge  as  required  by  the  s  hool  law  of 
the  province.  In  some  municipalities  the  secretary-treasurer 
is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  school  room,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  important  duty  of  keeping  in  a(*cord  with  the 
dally  routine  of  the  school  w^ork  goes  by  default. 

The  average  rate  of  school  taxation  in  thisdistrict  of  in¬ 
spection  is  five  rniills  on  the  dollar  ;  the  lowest  rate  is  two 
and  a  half  mills  in  the  village  of  Melbourne,  where  the 
school  building  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  village 
corporation,  and  the  highest  rate  is  tw^elve  mills.  This  latter 
excessive  rate  is  collected  in  the  dissentient  municipality 
of  Windsor  ;  in  many  dissentient  school  corporations  the 
rate  of  taxation  would,  if  the  will  of  the  trustees  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  rate-payers  could  be  carried  into  effect,  be 
much  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  In  nearly  every  such 
municipality  may  be  found  a  number  of  property  owners, 
w’ho  having  no  children  of  their  own  to  educate;  will  pay 
to  the  trustees  only  so  long  as  the  dissentient  rate  does  not 
exceed  that  imposed  by  the  commissioners.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  trustees  levy  a  fraction  of  a  mill  more  than  that 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  majority, 
these  owuiers  taKe  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  school 
law  to  that  effect  and  place  their  estates  under  control  of 
the  commissioners  for  school  purposes.  Thus  trustees  in 
the  past  have  discovered  when  too  late,  that  by  raising  the 
rate  they  have  correspondingly  increased  the  burden  of 
those  hav'ing  children  to  educate  without  appreciably  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  sum  total  at  their  disposal  for  the  support  of 
their  schools.  In  some  municipalities  a  loss  of  revenue 
w^ould  certainly  result  from  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate 
than  that  now"  collected.  I  desire  to  commend  this 
question  to  your  serious  consideration,  for  in  certain  locali- 
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ties  English  and  Protestant  elementary  education  is  on  this 
account  heavily  handicapped. 

Seventeen  teachers  who  were  not  in  possession  ofthene- 
cessary  professional  certificates  were  last  year  employed  in 
the  schools  under  my  charge.  Six  of  these  have  passed 
the  examination  for  the  rank  of  Associate  in  Arts  of 
the  Universities  and  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Normal 
School  course,  but  have  hitherto  been  bv  various  causes 
prevented.  Three  others  intend  entering  the  elemental y 
classes  of  the  Normal  School  after  Christmas,  while  yet 
other  three  completed  terms  for  teachers  wdio  were  ill  or 
were  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  Sir  William  Macdonald 
courses. 

1  find  a  decided  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of 
the  specimens  of  school  work  prepared  by  the  pupils  at¬ 
tending  the  various  establishments.  The  custom  of  ex- 
hibitiug  these  specimens  at  the  annual  conferences  has  had 
a  good  educative  effect.  The  tyro  is  thereby  directed  on 
his  way  and  the  veteran  stimulated  to  renewed  endeavour. 

The  secretary-treasurers  continue  to  carry  on  their  work 
faithfully  and  well.  No  change  in  their  ranks  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  year,  all  are  under  bonds,  and  as  a 
rule  their  books  are  audited  soon  after  the  close  of  each  schol¬ 
astic  year.  Like  the  inspectors  and  others  connected  with 
elementary  education  they  are  underpaid  for  the  duties  they 
perform. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  winter  the  attendance  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

No  words  of  praise  are  too  warm  adequately  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  earnest,  devoted  work  of  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  my  inspectorate.  They  merit  public  approba¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wdshed  may  soon  reap  a  more 
substantial  reward. 

The  salaries  paid  elementary  teachers,  other  than  those 
^  engaged  in'  the  primary  grades  of  superior  schools,  is  about 
eighteen  dollars  per  month.  In  one  or  two  cases  only 
fifteen  dollars  were  paid  last  year.  Next  year  however,  an 
increase  will  take  place  in  these  schools.  Two  schools 
each  pay  six  hundred  dollars  per  aanum.  In  one  of  these 
the  recipient  is  a  lady  and  in  the  other  a  gentleman.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum.  Two  female  teachers  receive  this  emolument. 
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Ten  bonuses  of  twenty-four  dollars  each  were  awarded 
for  successful  teaching  to  the  following  who  are  by  regula¬ 
tion  debarred  from  participation  in  this  year’s  distribution. 
Mr,  Walter  Odell,  Ascot;  Miss  Manona  Brooks,  Ascot  ; 
Miss  Ella  B.  Lowry,  Shipton  ;  Miss  Janet,  M.  Watters, 
Melbourne  ;  Miss  Etta  J.  Smith,  South  Durham  ;  Miss 
Lizzie  Gr.  Porter,  Durham  ;  Miss  Nora  E.  Laye,  Shipton ; 
Miss  Emily  Harper,  South  Ely;  Miss  Helen  A.  Kothney, 
Kingsey  ;  Miss  J.  K.  McCurdy,  Ascot. 

As  in  the  past  the  grant  from  the  poor  municipality  fund 
has  proved  most  beneficial  in  inducing  some  municipalities 
to  expend  considerable  sums  on  repairs  and  equipment,  and 
in  enabling  others  to  conduct  schools  which  without  this 
aid  would  have  been  closed  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the 
year. 

The  distribution  of  dictionaries  and  additional  books  for 
extra  reading  has  added  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils 
in  their  work  and  has  correspondingly  increased  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  schools. 

The  question  of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  oc¬ 
cupied  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  especially  in  the  counties  of  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Richmond.  In  Kingsey,  county  of  Drummond, 
several  public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  addresses 
bearing  on  the  subject  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Gr.  W.  Par- 
melee,  B  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  ;  Mr.  J.  (J.  Sutherland,  B.A.,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction ;  Principal  Honeyman,  of  St.  ETancis 
College,  Richmond,  and  by  your  Inspector,  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  and  I  also  held  conferences  with  several  school  boards 
to  take  the  question  into  consideration.  As  a  result  of  these 
and  other  efforts  on  the  part  of  school  corporations  and 
broad-minded  rate-payers,  Kingsey  set  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  building  for  a  consolidated  school.  This  is  now 
nearing  completion.  Richmond  also  decided  oh  concentra¬ 
tion  and  is  now  conveying  the  pupils  of  the  northward  to 
St.  Francis  College  School. 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  movement  which  I 
believe  will  prove  of  great  educational  value  in  this  part  of 
the  province,  and  which  I  hope  will  eventually  spread  far 
beyond  its  present  local.  I  refer  to  that  movement  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  formation  of  the  District  of  Saint  EVancis 
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Teachers’  Association,  whose  object  is  to  promote  especial¬ 
ly  the  interests  of  elementary  education  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  section  of  the  townships.  Several  successful 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  and  in  addition  an  en¬ 
trance  examination  to  the  secondary  schools  was  conducted 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  governmental  authorities.  1  have  found  this 
already  acting  as  an  incentive  both  to  teachers  and  pupils 
'since  it  provides  a  delinite  object  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  by  zeal  and  perseverance  prepare  themselves  for  its 
attainment. 

This  Association  and  the  townships  in  particular  have 
suffered  a  great  educational  loss  in  the  return  to  G-reat 
Britain  of  the  Itev.  Dr.  Whitney,  lately  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Bishop’s  College,  Lennoxville.  Taking,  as  he 
did,  a  w'arm  and  deep  interest  in  our  elementary  education, 
his  breadth  of  view,  high  culture  and  genial  personality 
w^ere  of  the  gre  atest  value  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  He  will  long  be  kindly  remembered  by  a  large 
circle  of  elementary  teachers  as  well  as  by  your  Inspector. 

I  cannot  but  note  that  during  the  past  ten  years  a  great 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  accent  and  in- 
tonation  of  our  school  population.  Except  in  rare  and 
isolated  cases  the  atrocious  nasal  drawl  which  once  shock¬ 
ed  the  cultured  ear  has  practically  ceased  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  method  of  vocalization.  Attention  on  the  part  of 
teachers  has  produced  its  effect,  while  the  general  adoption 
of  singing  in  the  schools  has  tended  to  impart  softness  and 
flexibility  to  the  youthful  voices.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  representing  that  we  have  attained  to  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  liquid  beauty  of  the  cultured  English  voice,  but 
the  progress  made  in  that  direction  is  well  worthy  of  note 
and  commendation. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  have  to  congratulate  this  district 
on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Cl.  Sutherland,  B.A.,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Suther- 
laad  is  both  able  and  enthusiastic,  and  will  without  per- 
adventure  aid  the  cause  of  elementary  education  in  this 
part  of  the  province. 
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SUPEHIOE  SCHOOL 
Tuesday, 
Morning. 

I.  Model  English  Grammar .  9  to  11 


IT,  .  “  “  .  to  11 

III.  “  .  “  “  . .  9  to  11 

I.  Academy. ..Grammar,  Diet,  and  Comp..  9  to  12 
II.  “  . Physical  Geography . .  9  to  11 

W  EDNESDAY, 

I.  Model . Dictation  and  Spelling .  9  to  10 

IP  “  Latin .  9  to  11 

III.  “  “  9  to  11 

I.  Academy...  “  . . .  9  to  12 

IL  “  “  9  to  11 


u 


Thursday, 

I.  Model  . Arithmetic.... . 9  to  11 

II.  ‘‘  .  “  .  9  to  11 

III  “  .  .  9  to  11 

I.  Academy. .Arith.  and  British  History..  9  to  12 

II.  “  . Mensuration  .  9  to  11 

Friday, 

I.  Model English . . .  9  to  11 

II.  “  .  “  • . . .  ..  9  to  1 1 

III.  “  . English,  Diet,  and  Spelling..  9  to  12 

I.  Academy. English... .  9  to  11 

II.  “  .  “  .  9  to  11 

Monday, 

I.  Model . Geography . . .  9  to  11 

IL  “  .  ‘‘  ' . . .  9  to  11 

III.  .  “  . ; . 9  to  11 

1.  Academy..  Geometry  .  9  to  11 

IL  “  .  “  .  9  to  11' 

< 

Tuesday, 

IL  Academy. ..Chemistry . . .  9  to  11 
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Table  1906> 

EXAMINATIONS. 

June  12th. 

Afternoon. 

French . . .  2  to  4 

“  .  2  to  4 

“  2  to  4 

“  . . . . . .  ..  2  to  4 

“  2  to  4 

June  13th. 

Rapid  and  Mental  . . . . . . .  2  to  2.40' 

Arithmetic  . 2  to  2.40 

. 2  to  2.40 

Algebra . 2  to  4 

“  2  to  4 

June  14th. 

No  Examination . 

Dictation  and  Spelling .  2  to  3 

Algebra . . . .  2  to  4 

No  Examination . . . 

Botany . 2  to  4 

June  15th. 

Canadian  History . . . .  2  to  A 

“  “  . .  . .  2  to  4 

British  History . . .  2  to  4 

G^reek . 2  to  4 

Grecian  History,  or 'Great  Events .  2  to  4 

.Tune  18th. 

Scripture . 2  to  4 

“  2  to  4 

“  2  to  4 

Physics  . . . . . .  ....  .  2  to  4- 

“  . . . . .  2  to  4 

June  I9th. 

Greek  or  German .  . .  2  to  4 
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List  of  Teachers  in  Protestant  Elementary  Schools  who 
obtained  bonuses  for  success  in  teaci  ing  during  the 
school  year  1904-05. 

District  of  Inspector  E.  M  Taylor. 


Municipality  in  which 

Names  and  surnames  of  Teachers.  the  I'eacher  taught. 

Miss  Mabel  Bacheller . Pougemont 

“  Beatrice  Armitage . Abbotsfprd 

*•  Andra  Worden.. . Brome 

“  Florence  Power . Dunhatn 

“  Fanny  Hawk  . Granby 

“  Victoria  Wadleigh  . . . East  Bolton 

“  Luida  Temple .  Sheff'ord 

“  Kittie  Scagel . . . . Dunham 

“  Mary  Westover . . .  .  Sutton 

“  Augusta  Purdy  . . Eastman 

Mrs  C.  L.  Jones  . Sutton 

Miss  Minnie  Thompson. . St.  Ignace 

“  Carrie  Higgins. . . . East  F'arnham 

“  Mabel  D.  Hall  . Stanbridge-East 

“  Sarah  Morey  . . . ShefTord 

“  Maud  Wallace . .West  Bolton 

“  Bessie  Cook . Sutton 

“  Lucy  Titlemore .  Philipsburg 

“  Sylvina  Chilton .  Stanbridge  East 

‘‘  Emma  D.  Boriglit . Sutton 

District  of  Inspector  W.  Thohpson. 

Miss  Addie  Todd . Eaton 

“  Bessie  Hyndman. .  .  Stanstead 

“  Emma  McBonald . Clifton 

“  Isabella  Lyster  . Eaton 

‘‘  Persis  Parker .  . Hereford 

“  Susan  McVeay . Stanstead 

Mrs.  Soutiere  .  “ 

Miss  Eusie  Leavitt . . . Hatley 

“  Gertrude  Gage .  Stanstead 

“  Sarah  Thompson . . .Newport 

‘‘  Myrtle  Chadsey. . Barnston 

Elisabeth  Bailey . Dixville 

“  Edith  McDuffee .  .  Stanstead 
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Miss  Florence  Hopkins . .  . Coaticook 

“  Carrie  Trenholrne . ...Stanstead 

“  Georgie  Wheeler . . . ....Eaton 


District  of  Inspector  A.  L.  G-ilman. 


Miss  Sadie  McLennan . Fort  Coulonge 

“  Hannah  McKillop . . Bristol  No.  8. 

“  Annie  .T.  Armstrong . Clarendon 

“  Hattie  Taylor . Bristol  No  9. 

Bertha  Grant . .  . . .  Clarendon  10.- 

‘  Grace  B.  Simpson . Lochaber 

“  Mamie  Cardiff . Thurso 

“  Henrietta  Balfour . Montebello 

Emily  Eddy* . .  North  Onslow 

“  Mary  Terris .  .  South  Hull 

F.M.  Bates  . •: .  . East  Templeton 

“  Sadie  Wheelen  . South  Onslow 

“  Sila-.T.  Smiley . “ 

Ada  Armstrong . Eardley 

“  Mabel  Chamberlin  . IVlasham 

E.-M.  Warden . * .  Clarendon  11. 


District  of  Inspector  B.  .1.  Hewton. 


Miss  Pearle  A.  Morin 
“  Maud  Lefebvre.. 
Mrs  J.  M.  B.  Gooid.. 
Miss  Laura  B  Beane 

“  L.  Y.  Skillen . 

“  Mabel  Larrabee. 

“  Carrie  Dean . 

“  J.  E.  McFadden. 
“  Mildred  Graham 
“  Mary  L.  Weed.. 
“  Elisabeth  Duff... 
EvaBeynolds  .... 
Maria  Penney... 

Fanny  Frost . 

Bertha  Dresser  .. 


. Shipton 

. Drumrnondville 

_ St  F  X.  Brompton 

. Shipton 

. Cleveland 

. Windsor 

. A  scot 

....  South  Stukely 
Melljourne  cSc  B.  Gore 

. South  Durham 

. Milton 

. Ascot 

. Cleveland 

_ Kingsbury 


District  of  Inspector  I.  N.  Kp:rr. 

Miss  B.  Beohervaise . . ...Gaspe  Bay  South 
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Miss  A.  Mabe.... 

“  C.  Patterson 

“  C.  Gale  . 

“  O.  Courser.. 
“  E.  Bartlett 


Cape  Cove 
Gaspe  Village 
Cox 

Gaspe  Village 
Grande  Greve 


District  of  Inspector  0.  F.  McCuthcheon. 


Miss  Katherine  Lowry...... 

“  Jessie  McNicoll . . . 

‘‘  Marguerite  Proctor 
“  Annie  F.  Bowman..... 

“  Emma  L.  Duff . 

“  Marguerite  Donn . 

“  Annie  M.  Olson . 

“  Katherine  MacMillan. 

“  Grace  E.  Ford  . 

“  Amy  K.  Lloyd  . 

“  Ella  B  Lowry . 

“  Violet  E.  Woodside _ 

“  .1,  Florence  Simons. ... 

Helen  A.  Bothney . 

“  Bertha  Rossy  . 

“  Jennie  0.  Woodington 

Linda  E.  Smith  . 

“  Annie  M.  Hepburn . 

“  Glady  C.  Cowan . 

“  Marguerite  .1.  Fraser  . 
“  Martha  J.  Porter . 


..^.St.  Desire  du  Lac  Noir 

. St.  Gabriel,  East 

. . Mill  Hill 

. Lingwick 

..  . . St.  Pierre  Baptiste- 

. St.  Roch  North 

. . Bury 

. Weedon. 

St.  Edouard  de  Frampton. 
...St.  Colomban  de  Sillery. 

.  . Leeds. 

u 

. . St.  Dunstan. 

. Leeds. 

. . St.  Sauveur. 

. St.  Gilles. 

. Aubert  Gallion. 

. Dudswell. 

. . Lingwick. 

.....  ..  Winslow 
.  Ireland  South. 


District  of  Late  Inspector  J.  McGregor. 


Miss  E.  Christina  McDiarmid .  Havelock. 

“  Mary  E.  Patton . . .  ‘‘ 

Winifred  Ellerton  . Hemmingford. 

“  Annie  Robertson  . .  “ 

“  Hattie  Bullock . ......' ...St.  Bernard  de  Lacolle 

“  Margaret  Graham... . . . Hinchinbrooke. 

“  Mary  Maither  . .  “ 

“  Mary  McKell...... . St,  Anicet. 

“  Mabel  Stewart . . Hinchinbrooke. 

“  Maggie  Maither . '  “ 

“  Nellie  Tupper . . . 

“  Jennie  Flemming ......  . St.  Anicet. 

“  Lizzie  McArthur . Hinchinbrooke 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS. 
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Miss  .Tenuie  Wallace . . . Elgin. 

“  Lillian  S.  Fraser . Hinchinbrooke. 

“  Haddassah  Eennie . .  “ 

“  Jane  Roy . . Qrmstown. 

“  Mary  Cowan . St.  Jean-Chrysosto  me. 

“  Ethel  McKell . . . Qrmstown. 

“  Annie  Milne . Ho  wick 

“  Jessie  Sutherland..' . . . .  Beauharnois. 

“  R.  A.  Rutherford . St.  Anicet.’ 

district  of  Inspector  J.  W.  McOuat. 


Miss  Rebecca  Ferrill . 

“  Helen  Campbell.^... 

“  Annie  Grorham  . 

C.  Hall....' . 

“  Rose  Hanna . . .  , 

“  Mabel  Pridham . 

Mrs.  Ray  Pepper . 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Doull . 

“  Jessie  Dobbie  . 

“  Eva  M.  Cooke . 

“  Alice  Riddell  . . 

“  Margte.  Mason . 

Minnie  B  Sully . . 

“  Hannah  McCallum , 

“  Esther  Fraser . 

“  Aliimie  Webb  . 

Mr.  Chas.  A  Humphrey 
Miss  Anna  McDiarmid.. 

“  Ethel  Mackie . 

“  Edna  Higgins . 

“  Elizth.  Patterson  ... 


.  Cote  St.  Louis. 

. Wentworth. 

. G-rande  Freniere.  ' 

. . Ste.  Sophie 

. Rawdon. 

Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts. 

. Verdun  i 

,  . ..Cote  St.  Paul. 

. St.  Andre. 

. Arundel. 

. Morin. 

. Yerdun. 

. Sault  au  Recollet. 

....... ....Harrington. 

.  Verdun. 

. Notre- Dame  de  G-race. 

. Cote  St.  Louis 

. Ste.  Therese. 

. Chatham  No.  1, 

Longue  Pointe. 
. Ste.  Jerusalem. 


District  of  Inspector  J.  M.  Sutherland.- 

f  •  ! 

Miss  Lilias  Fairservice . .Sellarville.  i’ 

“  Anne  McKenzie . .  Restigouche. 

’*•  Lena  Doddridge . . .....New  Richmond. 

Emma  Cooke . Hamilton.  , 

“  A.  L  E.  McKenzie.. . . . New  Richmond. 

“  Bertha  McLeod  . .  .  “ 


District  of  Inspector  John  Ballantyne. 

Mr.  David  Simons  . . .  .....Grrosse  Isle. 

Miss  Jessie  Patton .  . 
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SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

TUESDAY  MORNINO,  JUNE  13th,  from  9 to  11. 

LATIN  (grade  11.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

[The  answers  must  be  written  on  a  quarter-sheet  of  fooLcap,  fastened  at  the 
•  upper  left  hand  corner.  A  margin  of  about  an  inch  should  be  reserved  on  the 
left  of  each  page,  with  the  number  of  the  question  alone  written  on  it]. 

[All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.] 

1.  Translate  into  English  :  • 

Vir  bonus  mulieribus  libros  dat.  Reges  inercatoribus 
inagnam  'pecuniam  soepe  dant.  Nomen  amici  mei  Alexander 
■est.  Balbus,  vir  fortis  et  sapiens,  dextro  claudus,  et 
sinstra  aure  surdus,  6st.  Magna  est  victorim  in  animis 
fortium  militum.  Nihil  exeicilibus  Romanis  difficile  est. 
Aures,  manus^  pedes,  partes  corpornni  nostrorum  sunt.  25 

2.  Give  the  declension,  gender,  and  genitive  singular  of 

■  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  extract.  15 

3.  Translate  into  Latin  , — 

1  he  boy  returns  home  every  day.  My  mother  never 
goes  out  trom  home  in  the  winter.  The  boys  remain  at 
.home  for  a  few  days.  The  soldier  is  lame  in  the  left  foot. 
The  young  man  charms  the  old  man  with  his  witty  con-' 
versation.  The  words  of  the  master  urge  on  lazy  boys.  25 

4.  Decline  together  Ihe  following,  making  the  adjective 
agree  with  the  nou  i  in  gender,  number  and' case. 

■  1.  kSermo  facetus  ; 

2.  Album  lac.  10 

5.  What  nouns  of  the  second  declension  are  neuter  ? 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  declining  magister 
and  puer  ? 

What  cases  are  alike  in  neuter  nouns  ? 

6.  {a)  What  is  a  syllable  ? 

(b)  How  can  the  number  of  syllables  in  Latin  be 
found  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  last  syllable  called?  The  last  but 
one  ? 

(d)  Write  three  Latin  words  and  syllabicate  each.  16 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  13th,  from  2  to  2.40- 
mental  AND  RAPID  ARITHMETIC, 

(GRADE  II  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered, 

1.  How  many  square  yards  in  an  acre  ?  Ans . 

2.  What  will  a  ream  of  paper  cost  at  the 

rate  of  5  sheets  for  3  cents  ?  Ans . 

3.  What  would  you  add  to  |  to  obtain  2J  ?  Ans . 

4.  What  will  2,560  cubic  feet  of  wood 

cost  at  12  50  per  cord  ?  Ans . 

5:  How  many  acres  in  a  piece  of  land  a 

half  square  ?  Ans . . 

6.  From  If  take  .875  Ans . 

7.  A  farmer,  exchanged  10  bush,  of  wheat 

at  $1.20  a  bush,  for  18  bush,  of  oats 
and  $8  00  cash. 

What  were  the  oats  a  bushel  ?  Ans . 

8.  How  many  fathoms  in  a  rod  ?  Ans..., . 

9.  What  will  3J  cwt.  of  hay  cost  at  $25, 

per  ton  ?  Ans  . 

10.  A  person  gives  away  f  of  his  money  to 

a  friend,  75  cents  to  another,  and  then  ' 

had  $1.50  himself ;  how  much  had  he 

at  first  ?  Ans . 

1.  Add  vertically  and  horizontally: 


117.31 

41.44 

■  98.16 

16.17-lf 

68  39 

61.73 

49.47 

18.19_ 

47.86 

68.75 

86,94 

17.14- 

94.75 

49.64 

37.45 

11.21  = 

67.44 

67.41 

47.63 

14.17- 

86.73 

78  94 

45.94 

96.41  = 

2.  The  minuend 

'  =  4  0 

0  0  0  0 

“  subtrahend  -  7  9  4  5  7 

Find  the  difference  or  remainder, 

3.  The  multiplicand  =  89674356-2 

“  multiplier  =  8  9  6, 

Find  the  product.  ;  , 

4.  Divisor  Dividend  Find  the  quotient 


6  8  9 


5436874  2  19 
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Official  Department. 

NOTICES  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE. 

I 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  10th  of  February,  1906,  to  ap¬ 
point  Alessrs.  J.  B.  Caux,  Didace  Kirouac  and  Napoleon 
Samson,  school  commissioners  for  the  school  municipality 
of  Saint  Narcisse  de  Beaurivage,  county  of  Lotbiniere,  the 
first  to  replace  Mr.  Augustin  Demers,  and  the  second  to 
replace  Mr  Leon  Taylor,  and  the  third  to  replace  Mr. 
Edouard  Simard,  who  have  resigned. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  8rd  of  March,  1906,  to  appoint 
Messrs.  Phileas  Col  in,  Hermenegilde  Alercier,  Arthur  Le- 
mieux  and  Joseph  Kirouac,  school  commissioners  for  the 
school  municipality  ot  Notre  Dame  du  Rosaire,  county  of 
Montmagny,  the  first  to  replace  Mr.  Elzear  Mercier,  the 
second  to  replace  Mr.  Alphonse  Cote,  the  third  to  replace 
Mr  Alphonse  Fournier,  and  the  fourth  to  replace  Mr. 
PNancois  Langevin,  who  have  all  four  resigned. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  I2th  of  March,  1906,  to  appoint 
Messrs,  abbe  L.  E.  Gagne,  jiriest,  cure.  Simeon  Perrault, 
Honore  Turgeon,  Ferdinand  Gosselin  and  Napoleon  Beau¬ 
doin,  school  commissioners  for  the  school  municipality  of 
Saint  Ferdinand  d’Halilax,  county  of  Megantic. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  22nd  of  March,  1906,  to  amend 
the  order  in  council  of  the  Governor-General  in  council, 
dated  the  19th  of  August,  1861,  erecting  the  school  muni¬ 
cipality  of  the  village  of  ‘‘  Coteau  Saint  Louis,”  in  the  county 
of  Hochelaga,  by  giving  to  that  municipality  the  name  of 
“  Saint  Denis  of  Montreal.”  This  change  of  name  wnll  take 
effect  only  on  the  hrst  of  July  1906. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governer  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  27th  of  March,  1906,  to  appoint 
Mr.  Alexander  Messervey,  Alderman,  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  School  Commission  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  to 
replace  the  Revd.  B.  Watkins,  absent. 


A  CANADIAN  FLAG 


SCHOOL 


‘WITNESS’  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
FLAG  OFFER. 


No  one  questions  the  faet  that,  every  school  should 
have  alia";  the  only  dittieuh y  i.s,  that  there  are  so 
many  other  things  every  school  mnsi  have. 

The  publishers  of  the  Montreal  M'liuess’  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  celebrate  its  Diamond  Ju‘ ii'-*'  by  luaking  it 
easily  possible  for  the  children  of  every  schoo  idistriefc  to 
earn  a  Hag  without  s  jendi  ig  money 
'the  oti'cr  is  no  money  making  scheme.  The  flags  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  while  the  nope  is  to  covet 
expenses,  the  intention  i.s  to  stimulate  patciotisui. 

The’e  Naval  Flag.s,  sewn  bunrmg,  araudara  quality 
and  patterns,  are  imported  by  the  ‘Witness  ’  in  large 
quantities  for  the  Canadian  schools,  direct  from  the 
best  British  manufacturers. 

If  your  school  docs  not  need  a  flag,  we  will  give 
in.'-tead  patriotic  boons  for  your  library.  Write  lor 
particulars . 

This  offer  is  made  specially  for  Schools,  public  or 
private,  but  Sunday  Schools,  Clubs,  Societies  oi 
Communities  are  free  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Assist 
us  by  making  this  widely  known.  Good  until  next 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  I9UG. 


Do  it  Now  and  be  Ready  for  Empire  Day. 

For  full  information,  samples,  etc.,  aiross  FLAP 
■DEPARl'.MEN r,  ‘  Witness  ’  Othce,  Montreal,  Qua- 


$1.50 

‘  'I 

WILL  BRING  YOU  A.  SAMPLE  COPY  OF  THE. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEO 

WITH  ALL  AMENDMENTS  ADDED. 


Two  copies 

ss.oo 

Four  copies 

Six  copies 

s«.oo 

No  School  Board,  Secretary-Treasurer,  or  Teacher,  can 
aHord  to  be  without  this  up-to-date 

guide. 

THE'  CANADA  STAMP  CO. 

QUEBEC  CITY. 


LIMITED. 


Maps,  Globes,  Charts 

AND 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 

AND 

KNDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
Address 


37  RICHMOND  ST.  W.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Canadian  Oioe  and  Sohool  Furniture  Go.,  Ltd 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


When  wnting  mention  The  Eductional  Record 

D 


Modern  Engflish  Grarnmar 

- - - — 


By  H.  G.  BuKhler  and  PeIvH AM  Edgar,  Ph.D. 
New  revised  and  corrected,  edition 
Price^ij  cents 

Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario 


T-f- 


-* — n — r- 


The  Story  of  the  Canadian  People 


By  D.  M.  Euncan,  JB.A.,  Wlnin^g;  t  -  ) 

New  revised  and  enlarged  edition 

Price  50  cents  -  '  - 

Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Coluinbia 


Second  Reader 


The  very  be'St  to  be  had 
Price  2:5  cents  ^  * 


Morang’s  Modern  Geog^raphy 


Part  I — Our  Home  End  its  Surroundings, '  Price  40  cents' 
Authorized  for  UvSe  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 

Part  II — Our  Earth  as  a  Whole,  Price  60  cents 

Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
Price,  in  one  volume,  75  cents 


MORANG  &  Go.,  Limited 

90  Welllny^on  St.  West 
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HE  CORPORATION  OF  McGILL  UNIVER- 

O 

SITY  is  assodated  with  th©  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  direction  of  the 
McQILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Protestant  Committee.  The  Normal  School  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  a  thorough  training  to  Protestant  teachers. 
All  candidates  for  elementary,  advanced  elementary,  mo¬ 
del  school  and  kindergarten  diplomas,  valid  in  the  Prot- 

-estant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  must  attend 

/ 

this  institution,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  several  classes  of 
the  Normal  School  during  the  session  September  1st,  1906, 
to  May  31st,  1907,  must  make  application  for  examination 
to  Gr.  W.  Parmelee,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  July  20th,  1906 
on  forms  that  can  be  procured  from  him. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL  RECORD 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

No.  5.  •  MAY,  1906.  Vol.  XXVI, 


Editorial  Notes  and  Comments. 

At  the  annual  Teachers’  Conferences  held  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tors  during  the  first  half  of  the  scholastic  year,  part  of  the 
afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  discussing  the  teaching  6f 
patriotism  in  our  rural  schools.  The  teachers  present  were 
enjoined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  a  flag  for  their 
school,  and  also  to  teach  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  our  flag. 
The  Inspectors  emphasized  the  importance  of  teaching 
patriotism  and  urged  the  teachers  to  devote  more  time  to 
this  subject. 

A  programme  indicating  patriotic  exercises  for  Empire 
Day  was  given  to  the  teachers.  A  copy  of  this  programme 
will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Eecord,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  celebrate  Empire  Day 
in  a  patriotic  manner. 

EMPIRE  DAY. 

Suggested  Programme. 

1.  Assembly  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

2.  Hoisting  the  Union  Jack. 

8.  Mational  Anthem. 

4.  Saluting  the  flag  and  singing  of  the  “  Flag  of  Britain.”^ 

5.  A  short  address  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
British  citizenship. 

6.  The  Recitation  of  some  poem  illustrative  of  heroic  duty 
of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 
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7.  A  short  lecture  on  “  The  British  Empire.” 

8.  Eecitation,  “  The  colors  olthe  Fla^.” 

9.  Eecitation  by  the  entire  school  ofEudyard  Kipling’s 
“  Eecessional  Hymn,  “  Lest  we  P’orget.” 

10.  The  National  Anthem. 


EASTEEN  TOWNSHIPS  BANK  MEDAL. 


In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  the  part  ot 
the  Principals  of  Academies,  we  submit  herewith,  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  official  letter  containing  the  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  the  competition  for  the  silver  medal  awarded  yearly 
by  the  E.  T.  Bank  to  academies  situated  in  towns  and 
villages  in  this  Province,  in  which  there  is  a  branch  office 
of  this  Bank  , 

“  (L)  The  medal  is  for  competition  in  the  second  grade 
academy  class. 

^  • 

(2.)  1'he  pupil  who  takes  the  highest  average  of  marks 

in  the  pass  subjects  of  the  grade,  now  six  in  number,  at  the 
Government  examinations,  shall  be  the  winner. 

(3.)  The  competition  will  first  be  held  in  June,  1903,  and 
will  continue  Irom  year  to  year  unless  notice  to  the  con¬ 
trary  is  given. 

(4.)  The  donors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  alter 
in  any  way  the  conditions  upon  wffiich  the  medal  is  to  be 
awarded. 

Notice  will  be  given,  however,  early  in  the  year  of  com¬ 
petition  if  any  alteration  is  made. 

You  will  observe  that  these  regulations  do  not  prevent  a 
pupil  from  taking  more  than  the  six  pass  subjects,  but  only 
six  will  count  in  the  competition.  Each  competitor  who 
takes  more  than  six  should,  before  the  examinations,  elect 
upon  what  six  subjects  the  marks  are  to  be  counted. 

I  understand  from  my  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Mackinnon  that  the  donors  wish  to  encourage  thorough- 
ness  of  wmrk,  so  that  the  habit  of  carefulness  and  precision, 
so  essential  in  all  occupations,  shall  be  formed  in  the 
pupils.” 

In  case  of  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  award  of  the 
medal,  the  local  manager  of  the  E.  T.  Bank  should  be  con- 
.sulted. 
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Patpiotie  Selections. 

EECESSIONAL. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  w^e  hold 
Dominion  our  palm  and  pine  — 

Lord  G-od  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 


Far-called  our  navies  melt  away— 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe  — 
Such  boasting  as  the  G-entiles  use, 

O  _  ’  , 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  — lest  we  forget. 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And, .guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic'boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord  !  Amen. 


Rudyard  Kipling 
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THE  COLOURS  OF  THE  FLAG. 

« 

What  is  the  blue  on  our  flag,  boys  ? 

The  waves  of  the  boundless  sea, 

Where  our  vessels  ride  in  their  tameless  pride 
And  the  feet  of  the  winds  are  free  ; 

From  the  sun  and  smiles  of  the  coral  isles 
To  the  ice  of  the  South  and  North, 

With  dauntless  tread  through  tempests  dread- 
The  guardian  ships  go  forth. 


What  is  the  white  on  our  flag,  boys  ? 

The  honour  of  our  land, 

Which  burns  in  our  sight  like  a  beacon  light 
And  stands  while  the  hills  shall  stand  ; 

Yea,  dearer  than  fame  is  our  land’s  great  name, 
And  we  fight,  w^herever  we  be. 

For  the  mothers  and  wives  that  pray  for  the  lives 
Of  the  brave  hearts  over  the  sea. 


AVhat  is  the  red  on  our  flag,  boys  ? 

The  blood  of  our  heroes  slain 

On  the  burning  sands  in  the  wild  waste  lands 

And  the  froth  of  the  purple  main. 

And  it  cries  to  God  from  the  crimsoned  sod 
And  the  crest  of  the  waves  outrolled 
That  He  send  us  men  to  fight  again 
As  our  fathers  fought  of  old. 

We’ll  stand  by  the  clear  old  flag,  boys, 

Whatever  be  said  or  done. 

Though  the  shots  come  fast,  as  we  face  the  blast. 
And  the  foes  be  ten  to  one  ;  — 

Though  our  only  reward  be  the  thrust  of  a  sword 
And  a  bullet  in  heart  and  braim 
What  matters  one  gone,  if  the  flag  float  on 
And  Britain  be  lord  ol  the  main. 

George  Frederick  Scotty 
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LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  nativ^e  land ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burii’d, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 

Despite  those  titles,  powder  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Dnwept,’unhonour’d  and  unsung. 

— Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Aptieles  :  Original  and  Selected. 

I 

SOME  NOTES  ON  MANUAL  TRAININO  OATHERED 
DURING  TWO  VISITS  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


E.  W.  Arthy,  Superintendent  of  Protestant  Schools,  Montreal. 

Ill  Montreal  we  have  recently  taken  some  advance  steps  in 
the  direction  of  Manual  Training.  In  the  Public  Schools  we 
have  completed  the  introduction  of  a  graded  course  in  draw¬ 
ing,  design  and  construction,  which  now  extends  over  seven 
years  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school.  We  are  also  erecting:  a  new  building  to  be  called 
“The  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School,”  in  which 
a  more  advanced  course  in  manual  wmrk  wdll  be  offered. 
Before  planning  and  equipping  this  school,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Montreal,  the  School  Board  determined  to  see  what 
'was  being  done  elsewhere.  Accordingly  in  April  last  a 
deputation,  which  I  accompanied,  visited  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  and  technical  schools  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  examined  the  buildings,  the  appointments  of 
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the  class-rooms,  and  the  courses  of  stud7,  all  under  the 
guidance  of  the  experts  who  were  in  charge.  While  in 
New  York  I  spent  half-a-day  in  studying  the  exhibit  in 
manual  work  prepared  by  the  New  York  schools  for  the 
St  Louis  Exhibition.  In  July  last  I  attended,  as  your 
delegate,  the  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  held  at  Portland,  where  I  listened  to  several 
papers  and  discussions  on  Manual  Training,  and  met  some 
of  the  best  New  England  exponents  of  this  side  of  school 
work.  Some  notes  taken  during  these  visits  I  have  collated 
and  put  into  shape  to  present  to-night. 

They  represent  the  advanced  rather  than  the  conserva¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  The  more  progressive  advocates  of 
manual  instruction  now  deplore  a  rigid  sequence  of  given 
exercises  to  be  worked  out  by  every  child  in  school,  a  few 
in  one  grade,  more  in  the  next,  and  so  on,  because  too  great 
an  emphasis  is  thus  placed  on  the  developmtjnt  of  tool  tech¬ 
nique.  They  claim  that  this  system  locks  the  subject  into 
hard  and  fast  courses,  and  fails  to  bring  out  the  originality 
and  initiative  of  the  pupil  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  individual  development. 

In  all  of  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States  the  field  of 
knowledge  has  been  broadened  to  embrace  something  in  the 
domain  of  things  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of  books.  The 
trend  of  modern  education  is  steadily  towards  doin^  rather 
than  knowin^^  towards  the  boy  of  the  present  and  his 
surroundings.  Its  aim  is  to  put  the  boy  in  touch  with  the 
realities  of  life  in  both  thought  and  things,  and  to  fit  him 
more  closely  to  his  environment.  Many  reasons  are  given 
in  justification  of  this  aim.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  important ; — - 

First.  The  life  of  the  child,  after  his  school  days  are  over, 
will  be  concerned  with  those  activities  that  deal  with 
things  rather  than  witu  books;  with  what  men  do  and 
with  what  he  is  to  do,  rather  than  with  what  men  say  ; 
and  very  much  more  with  what  men  do  to-day,  and  with 
what  is  to  be  done  to-day,  than  with  what  men  said  and 
did  a  thousand  years  ago.  Therefore  the  training  in  the 
school  which  will  early  put  the  child  in  touch  with  things, 
and  which  demands  the  activities  essential  to  deal  with 
those  things,  is  a  kind  of  training  that  directly  fits  him  for 
his  later  work  in  life. 
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Second.  Much  of  that  which  the  child  usually  acquires 
in  school  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  has  little  value  as 
knowledge.  Whatever  gain  there  has  been  in  its  acquire¬ 
ment  is  in  the  effort  put  forth  and  in  ttie  resulting  effect 
upon  the  individual  in  increased  capacity  for  similar  effort. 
It  is  believed  that  many'of  the  facts  that  make  up  the  body 
of  ordinary  school  knowledge  may  be  safely  omitted,  and 
in  place  of  the  work  necessary  for  their  acquisition,  there 
may  be  substituted  a  training  which  is  essentially  doing., 
which  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  efficient  activities  of  the 
child  in  later  life,  than  would  a  knowledge  of  the  omitted  * 
facts. 

Third.  Mental  training  results  not  only  from  a  study  of 
what  others  have  done  and  said,  but  in  the  studv  of  what 
is  to  be  done  to-day,  and  how  it  shall  be  done  ;  and  in  the 
control  and  direction  of  physical  activities  employed  in  the 
doing,  there  is  a  kind  of  mental  training  unsurpassed  in 
value  by  any  other  as  a  preparation  either  for  professional 
work  or  for  work  with  the  hand. 

Fourth.  Statistics  show  that  ninety  out  of  one  hundred 
young  people  that  complete  the  v7ork  of  the  grades  below 
the  High  School  subsequently  earn  their  living  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  Therefore  a  public  school  system,  which 
plays  its  proper  part  in  the  training  of  citizens  and  in  the 
development  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  must  offer  some  training  of  the  hand,  some  training 
of  the  mind  through  the  training  of  the  hand,  some  training 
in  recognition  of  the  nobilitv  of  manual  labour,  if  it  is  to  be 
the  best  that  can  be  done  to  fit  those  ninety  young  people 
out  of  o]ie  hundred  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  school. 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  training  of  the  mind  through 
the  training  of  the  hand  is  unsurpassed  bv  any  other  kind 
ot  mental  training  for  the  few  who  are  fitting  themselves 
for  professions  demanding  mental  work  chiefly,  and  it  has 
a  practical  value  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  training  for 
the  many  who  hnd  their  life  activities  in  the  held  of  manual 
labour. 

Fifth.  A  practical  development  of  the  organs  of  the 
bodv  is  essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  indivi- 
duaL  Intelligent,  systematic  and  persistent  physical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  school  will  do  much  for  the  development  of  the 
physical  organs,  and  for  the  training  of  the  child  in  the 
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proper  care  of  the  body.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  boys  and 
girls  shall  graduate  Irom  school  without  breaking  down. 
They  must  graduate  with  a  maximum  of  health  and  power 
for  their  life’s  work. 

Sixth.  There  should  also  be  a  developmeat  and  training 
of  the  aesthetic  sense  tor  practical  uses  and  for  the  largest 
enjoyment  of  the  individual.  An  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  form  and  colour,  of  harmony  and  fitness  in  dress,  and  in 
the  decorations  and  furnishings  of  the  home,  will  add  to 
the  comfort,  usefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  life. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that 
the  views  expressed  in  these  six  propositions  are*  now  ac¬ 
cepted  as  axioms  educators  who  desire  to  see  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  manual  branches  offered  as  an  integral  and  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  general  course  of  study.  The  purposes 
served  by  manual  instruction  are  many.  Perhaps  the  four 
most  important  are  (a)  the  development  of  the  power  to 
observe  accurately  and  to  ex  oress  freely;  (b)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  muscular  co-ordination  or  manual  dexterity  ;  (c) 
the  development  of  individuality  and  originality  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution ;  id)  the  fostering  of  a  love  of  order, 
neatness  and  system  of  wmrk,  and  of  a  love  of  beauty  and  of 
appreciation  of  what  contributes  to  that  desirable  attribute 
— taste.  The  course  in  manual  training  as  generally  accept¬ 
ed,  embraces  three  branches.  Drawing,  Construction,  and 
Design,  now  commonly  called  by  one  generic  name — the 
Arts.  These  branches  are  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  are  presented  as  a  co-ordinate  whole,  rather  than  as  a 
series  of  unrelated  studies.  Many  reasons  urge  this 
identity.  The  arts  are  necessary  to  one  another  in  practice. 
They  cannot  be  successfully  taught  apart.  Knowledge  of 
drawing  is  needed  in  design,  and  knowledge  of  design  in 
construction.  Dey^eloped  apart  the  arts  suffer.  Each  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  in  isolation  only  for  the  cultivation  of  some 
peculiar  technical  skill.  A  rigid  sequence  of  models  and 
exercise  is  adhered  to.  Kapidity  and  skill,  the  smooth  pro¬ 
duct  of  automatic  performance,  are  sought  at  the  expense 
of  original  expression.  Exercises  are  praised  which  have 
required  hours  of  mechanical  work,  though  they  may  not 
have  had  given  to  them  ten  minutes  of  actual  thinking — 
theoretical  drawings  on  clean  white  paper,  to  show^  that 
they  have  not  been  soiled  by  having  been  carried  into  real 
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work.  Too  great  emphasis  on  the  technical  side  looks  to 
the  product  rather  than  to  the  producer.  The  desire  for 
results  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  product  blinds  the  teacher 
to  the  importance  of  a  sound  comprehension  by  the  pupil 
of  both  purpose  and  process 

We  may  distinguish  two.  growth  periods  in  the  child’s 
life.  From  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  year  he  develops  through 
sensory  channels.  Kis  language  is  limited,  and  drawing 
and  making  form  his  chief  means  of  expression.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  abundant  illustrative  drawing  is  presented 
through  this  period,  in  order  that  the  child  may  use  such 
drawiiiir  as  a  means  of  expression.  Instruction  in  object 
drawing  is  also  systematically  given  in  order  that  from  his 
entrance  into  school  he  may  steadily  gain  in  the  power  to 
see,  to  make  discriminating  judgments,  and  to  record  the 
results  of  such  jud<rments  with  ease  and  certainty.  At  this 
stage  the  arts  are  not  presented  as  separate  subjects  at  all. 
They  are  used  as  a  means  of  teaching,  as  agents  injecting 
the  concrete  into  many  subjects  of  the  curriculum  The 
teacher  constantly  turns  to  her  drawing  and  her  making 
in  connection  with  her  language  work,  her  nature  study, 
her  number  lessons  and  the  like.  The  arls  are,  as  it  were, 
dissolved  in  the  curriculum,  serving  constantly  as  modes 
of  teaching,  as  means  of  securing  the  child's  personal 
expression.  Technical  accuracv  at  this  stage  is  subordinat¬ 
ed.  The  work  done  will  require  no  fine  muscular  adjust¬ 
ment.  None  of  it  will  be  small  —  trying  both  to  sight  and 
fingers,  and  none  mechanical,  leading  to  hours  of  automatic 
performance.  The  materials  used  will  be  many.  Original 
expression  will  constantly  be  evident.  The  things  made 
will  belong  to  their  makers. 

The  second  growth  period  of  the  child  is  from  nine  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  his  elementary  school  life  is 
completed.  Difficult  muscular  adjustments  are  now  easily 
acquired  and  habits  of  action  readily  fixed.  Much  con¬ 
structive  work  is  now  presented  in  order  that  the  pupil 
may  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  handling  of  simple 
tools,  and  the  manipulation  of  a  variety  of  materials.  The 
arts  are  now  found  serving  as  disciplinary  agents,  giving 
precision  of  handling  and  self-control.  They  inculcate  per- 
-severance,  and  hold  up  ideals  of  self-reliance  and  honesty. 
Many  processes  appear  in  the  classroom,  drawing,  painting, 
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cutting,  pasting,  card-board  and  wood-carving — all  in  use 
in  developing  concrete  forms  of  immediate  value.  At  the 
end  of  his  course  the  boy’s  natural  bent  has  been  heighten¬ 
ed  by  cultivation.  His  hand  is  gifted  with  some  little  skill. 
He  can  perform  some  score  of  operations,  and  is  familiar 
with  some  score  of  tools.  He  will  make  for  you  a  simple 
plan  and  use  it.  He  can  design  a  simple  decor^.tion  and 
apply  it.  He  has  completed  half  a  hundred  models,  books, 
toys,  home  utensils,  etc.  Through  his  work  he  has  con¬ 
ceived  a  strong  constructive  bent,  and  above  all  has  learn¬ 
ed  to  see  the  world  about  him  as  a  constructive  world. 

Between  his  twelfth  and  fourteenth  years  the  pupil 
passes  from  childhood  to  adolescence.  The  aesthetic  sense 
now  awakens  with  him,  and  his  eyes  are  opened  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauty  of  fine  lines,  harmonious  proportions,  and 
other  aesthetic  relations  hitherto  beyond  his  comprehension. 
At  this  stage  the  work  of  design  is  again  closely  related  to 
that  in  construction,  as  it  is  believed  that  a  knowledge  of 
design — of  what  contributes  to  beauty  in  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment — should  be  knowledge  for  use.  Instead  of  giving  the 
pupil  a  prescribed  model,  a  model  is  now  suggested  to  him 
at  a  regular  drawing  lesson  as  an  exercise  in  constructive 
design.  This  provides  at  once  that  each  pupil  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  up  a  project,  which  shall  be 
original,  or  at  least  individual,  no  matter  how  simple  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  project  in  the  wood-carving 
room,  the  pupil  will  rely  much  more  upon  himself,  and 
will  feel  more  keenly  his  individual  responsibility  for  the 
results  of  his  work  than  will  be  the  case  where  he  is 
working  upon  a  prescribed  model.  When  the  model  is 
completed  it  is,  or  may  be,  returned  to  the  class-room  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  decorative  design.  This  bringing 
together  at  this  stage  of  the  drawing  and  wood-carving  is 
of  benefit  in  several  ways.  It  makes  the  former  more 
practical  and  the  latter  more  artistic.  It  makes  real  to  the 
pupil  some  of  the  drawing  which  might  otherwise  seem 
meaningless ;  and  it  provides  for  individual  initiative  and 
widens  the  horizon  of  both  the  teacher  of  drawing  and  the 
teacher  of  wood-workino-.  It  is  claimed  that  successful 
manual  training  will  not  result  until  we  change  our  point 
of  view  from  sequence  in  tool  practice  to  opportunities  for 
pupils’  expression  of  original  ideas  in  terms  ol  tasteful 
design.  To  do  this  we  must  give  all  the  opportunities  foi 
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the  expression  of  original  ideas  of  form,  line  and  colour, 
appropriately  united  in  useful  objects  of  pleasing  character. 
Such  an  appreciation  of  the  true  purpose  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  is  becoming  the  fixed  policy  of  the  most  progressive 
American  cities  In  Boston  and  New  York  we  find  the 
conservative  courses  "merging  more  and  more  into  the 
broader  field  of  applied  design.  It  is  an  indication  that  the 
manual  training  of  the  future  must  be  along  the  line  of 
artistic  handicraft,  and  no  longer  confine  itself  to  the 
attainment  of  mechanical  skill. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  respecting  Manual  Training 
that  I  have  gathered  during  my  recent  visits.  I  wish  that 
I  oould  convey  to  you  the  deeper  impression  that  this  tour 
has  left  upon  my  mind,  not  in  regard  so  much  to  manual 
training  as  to  education  in  general.  What  is  a  Canadian 
teacher  most  likely  to  learn  on  such  a  tour  ?  First  of  all 
he  will  learn  the  tremendous  importance  of  education  in 
the  present  life  of  the  w^orld.  He  will  be  impressed,  as 
never  before,  with  the  amount  of  money,  the  number  of 
men  and  women,  the  quality  of  heart  and  brain  that  are 
directing  the  great  educational  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Acres  of  school  buildings,  magnificently  equipped, 
will  proclaim  this  fact  as  no  other  possible  means  could 
proclaim  it.  He  will  also  learn  that  others  are  doing  in 
other  ways,  and  often  in  better  ways,  what  he  is  doing  in 
his  own  way.  If  he  is  quick  and  receptive  he  may  find 
the  better  way  in  which  some  other  man  does  the  work  he 
does ;  and  as  he  compares  the  work  of  one  country  with 
that  of  another,  he  may  add  to  his  own  knowledge  and 
power  the  knowledge  which  others  have  won,  and  the 
strength  of  many  men.  A  tour  of  this  kind  is  a  great  pro¬ 
moter  of  modesty. 

THE  MONTEREaiAN  HILLS. 

SERIES  OF  VOLCANIC  BUTTES- 


By  John  A.  Dkessek,  Montreal, 

The  Eastern  part  of  St.  Lawrence  plain  is  crossed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal  by  an  interesting  series  of  hills  of  the 
butte  class  known  as  the  Monteregian  hills.  One  or  more 
of  these  can  be  seen  from  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district 
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at  which  physiography  is  taught,  but  it  is  nevertheless  pos¬ 
sible  that  their  usefulness  for  purposes  of  local  illustration 
has  been  overlooked.  Accordingly  a  brief  sketch  of  some 
of  their  salient  features,  which  seem  especially  useful  for 
teaching  purposes,  is  here  given. 

The  St.  Lawrence  plain,  which  separates  the  Appalachian 
highlands  on  the  southeast  from  the  uplifted  edge  of  the 
Laurentian  peneplain  on  the  northwest,  presents  to  the  eye 
a  level  surface  and  an  even  sky-line,  except  for  these  buttes. 
It  has,  however,  slight  differences  of  elevation,  ranging  from 
one  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  along  the  river,  to  four 
hundred  feet  near  the  edge  of  the  Appalachian  highland 
about  fifty  miles  distant.  It  is  thus  a  very  broad,  flat  valley 
in  which  the  tributary  streams  are  reduced  to  the  base  level 
of  erosion. 

The  buttes,  locally  known  as  mountains,  are  eight  in 
number,  six  of  which  stand  in  a  nearly  east  and  west  line, 
viz..  Mount  Koyal,  8t.  Bruno,  Beloeil,  Bougemont,  Yamaska 
and  Shefford.  The  remaining  two,  Brome  and  Mount 
Johnson,  stand  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  others.  They 
are  generally  six  to  ten  miles  apart,  and  rise  to  heights  of 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  their  sharply  defined  pro¬ 
files  making  then  conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape. 

1.  Mount  Koyal,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  City  of  Montreal 
(Mont  Koyal)  stands,  has  an  area  of  about  two  square  miles 
and  rises  769  feet  above  sea  level,  or  650  feet  above  the 
plain. 

2  Montarville,  or  St.  Bruno,  area  2.5  sq  m  ,  height  563 
ft.  above  the  sea,  466  ft.  above  the  plain. 

8.  Belceil,  or  St.  Hilaire,  area  4  sq.  m.,  height  1,487  ft 
above  the  sea.  1,350  ft.  above  thb  plain. 

4.  Kougemont,  area  6  sq.  m.,  height  1,400  ft.  above  the 
sea,  1.250  ft.  above  the  plain. 

5.  Johnson,  area  less  than  Jsq.  m.,  height  876  ft.  above 
the  sea,  720  ft.  above  the  plain. 

6.  Aarnaska,  area  5J  sq.  m.,  height  1,590  ft.  above  the  sea, 
1,300  If.  above  the  plain. 

7.  Shefford,  area  9  sq.  m ,  height  1,600  ft.  above  the  sea, 
1,200  ft.  above  the  plain. 

8.  Brome,  area  30  sq.  m.,  height  1,600  ft,  above  the  sea, 
1,100  ft.  above  the  plain. 

In  the  type  of  their  relief  alt  the  larger  of  these  hills  are 
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somewhat  uniform.  They  consist  in  general  of  a  rim  of 
hills  reaching  about  to  the  maximum  height  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  mountain  with  a  central  basin-like  depression,  gener¬ 
ally  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  sum¬ 
mits.  The  northeast  southwest  running  valleys  are  often  ' 
deep  and  Y-shaped,  suggesting  pre-glacial  valleys  after¬ 
wards  deepened  by  ice  action. 

The  southwestern  side  is  usually  the  lowest  part  of  these 
mountains,  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained. 

These  hills  are  composed  chiefly  of  igneous  rocks.  In 
some  cases  they  are  the  necks  of  ancient  volcanoes  by  which, 
the  lavas  passed  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
was  then  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  present  land  surface. 
Others  of  these  hills  are  composed  of  rocks  formed  by  the 
cooling  of  lava,  which  has  never  reached  the  surface  but 
has  been  intruded  into  subterranean  cavities  in  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  and  hence  are  laccolites,  instead  of  volcanic 
necks. 

In  the  long  ages  that  have  elapsed  since  the  igneous 
rocks  were  formed  by  either  process,  a  great  amount  of 
degradation  and  later  of  denudation,  has  take  place.  The 
plain  has  thus  been  worn  down,  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
at  least,  but  the  igneous  rock  and  the  hardened  rim  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  rock  near  enough  to  the  contact  to  be  heated  and 
hardened  by  toe  lava,  have  resisted  these  erosional  process¬ 
es  so  much  better  than  the  sedimentary  rocks  around  them, 
as  to  still  leave  them  their  present  elevation.  Hence  the 
popular  idea  that  the  hills  were  thrown  up  above  the  pres¬ 
ent  land  surface  by  volcanic  eruption  is  incorrect.  The 
common  impression  that  the  central  basins  already  referred 
to  are  the  original  volcanic  craters  is  also  an  erroneous  one. 
The  craters,  where  any  existed,  were  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  present  surface  and  all  traces 
have  been  completely  removed.  Remnants  of  sedimentary 
beds  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  igneous  rocks  high  up 
on  these  hills,  thus  evidencing  their  residual  origin,  and 
attesting  to  the  enormous  erosion  of  the  district. 

Besides  indicating  this  great  amount  of  erosion  they  also 
record  the  high  water  marks  of  the  period  of  submer¬ 
gence  which  this  part  of  the  continent  suffered  near  the 
close  of  the  ice  age.  During  that  period  the  water  stood. 
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for  some  time  at  various  heights,  cutting  on  these  hills  a 
series  of  beach  terraces,  many  of  which  are  still  well  pre¬ 
served.  A  beautiful  one  on  the  south  side  of  -St.  Bruno 
mountain  can  be  well  seen  by  the  traveler  on  the  G-rand 
Trunk  Railway  from  Portland  to  Montreal  between  Beloeil 
and  St.  Bruno  stations.  On  Mount  Royal  these  terraces 
have  given  the  direction  to  many  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  City  of  Montreal.  Thus  St.  Antoine,  Dorchester,  St. 
Catharine  and  Sherbrooke  streets  represent  different  water 
levels  of  this  prehistoric  sea,  which  at  its  greatest  height 
possibly  covered  the  entire  mountain. 

Among  other  examples  of  physiographic  control  afforded 
by  the  Monteregian  hills  are  the  magnificent  apple  orchards 
which  flourish  upon  these  mountains  probably  supported 
by  the  particuliar  enrichment  of  the  soil  due  to  the  decay 
of  the  alkali-rich  volcanic  rocks.  Also  the  oak  tree,  w^hich  is 
rare  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  here  finding  drainage 
and  other  conditions  suitable  to  its  growTh,  becomes  quite 
common.  Thus  Brome  mountain  has  one  elevation  known 
as  ‘  Oak  Hill”,  while  on  Mount  Royal  the  oak  is  probably 
the  most  abundant  tree  in  the  natural  park  w'hich  has  been 
reserved  by  the  city  of  Montreal  upon  the  mountain  top. 

The  different  hardnesss  and  texture  of  the  rock  in  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  these  hills  gives  them  an  uneven  surface,  and 
consequently,  an  incomplete  drainage.  A  principal  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  is  the  number  of  small  ponds  or  lakes  which  are 
thus  formed.  Brome  mountain  has  three  small  Jakes;  Sheff- 
ord,  one  ;  Yamaska,  two;  Hougemont,  two  ;  Beloeil,  one; 
and  St.  Bruno,  no  less  than  five.  Owing  to  their  elevation 
these  lakes  commonly  supply  w^ater  to  neighboring  townis 
in  the  plains  and  are  generally  the  source  of  the  ice  supply. 
They  also  afford  admirable  summer  resorts  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  in  a  few  cases  have  lately  been  well  stocked 
wdth  fish. 

Th  ese  and  other  features  of  the  Monteregian  hills  should 
make  them  especially  useful  for  local  observation  of  study 
ill  elementary  physiography. — Journal  of  Geography . 
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Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  report  for  the 
year  1904-1905.  ^  ^ 

Territory  : — This  field  of  inspection  consists  chiefly  of 
the  Protestant  schools  in  the  counties  of  Argenteuil  and 
Hochelaga,  which  latter  includes  the  schools  of  Montreal 
and  all  its  suburbs.  Each  of  these  two  counties  contains 
about  one  third  of  the  schools  of  the  inspectorate  while  the  ' 
remaining  third  is  found  in  the  counties  of  Vaudreuil,  Sou- 
langes,  Jacques-Cartier,  Two  Mountains,  Terrebonne, 
L’Assomption,  Montcalm,  Joliette  and  Chambly.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  Inspector  McGfregor’s  posi¬ 
tion,  the  counties  of  Beauharnois  and  Chateauguay  were 
temporarily  added. 

Mileage: — The  distance  travelled  to  accomplish  this 
work  exceeds  3,000  miles  by  horse  and  railway.  The  cost 
of  doing  the  work  remains  about  the  same  as  formerly  and 
is  a  heavy  tax  on  a  salary  . of  $1,000  per  year. 

Schoot  Boards  :  —There  are  62  school  boards  in  this  inspec¬ 
torate,  which  perform  their  functions  in  a  faithful  manner 
excepting  in  one  particular,  viz  :  visiting  their  schools. 
Only  15  boards  have  thought  it  worth  w^hile  to  enter  their 
schools  during  the  past  year.  I  have  urged  this  point  all 
along  as  an  essential  part  of  their  duties,  but  preoccupation 
seems  to  prevent  the  interested  persons  from  knowing  what 
is  being  done.  Books  are  more  generally  and  more  regu¬ 
larly  audited  than  heretofore.  Surety-bonds  are  held  by 
all  but  three  boards,  in  which  cases  they  consider  the  secre¬ 
tary  worth  many  times  the  money  he  collects. 

Conferences  : — These  were  held  during  September  and 
October  and  were  fully  attended  by  the  teachers.  The  to¬ 
pics  assigned  were  taken  up  and  much  else  also  arising  from 
the  experiences  of  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  first  year,  and  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  school  work  and  its  requirements. 

I  also  held  a  conference  of  school  officials  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  I.  Shaw\  in  the  High  School,  last 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  needs  of  the 
school  from  the  school  board  side  of  the  question.  This 
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meeting*  was  adressed  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  very  Hev. 
Dean  Evans  and  Rev.  Inspector  Taylor. 

Inspection  ; — I  have  visited  each  school  daring  the  year 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  official  report  of  each 
municipality.  I  have  made  also  triplicate  reports  of  the 
results  of  inspection  in  each  school,  and  have  given  to  each 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  school  board  a  copy  of  such  re¬ 
ports.  In  this  way  all  persons  interested  know  the  results 
of  my  inspection  in  detail. 

Taxation  : — The  least  rate  is  10c.  per  $100,  and  the  greatest 
rate  is  $1.30  per  $100,  while  the  average  rate  is  48c.  per 
$100.  Many  schools  have  now  increased  their  salary  to 
$20.00  per  month  especially  those  receiving  assistance 
from  the  poor  fund  grant.  Others  have  lengthened  the 
school  year  and  raised  the  salary  also.  I  a  many  other 
ways  this  poor  fund  grant  has  been  a  great  assistance  to 
these  poorer  districts  of  this  inspectorate,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  the  fund  is  likely  to  be  increased. 

School-houses: — Upper  Lachute  (No.  2  St.  Jerusalem) 
and  Edina  in  No  2  Chatham  have  each  built  a  fine  new 
school  at  considerable  cost  to  *the  districts.  t)ther  new 
schools  are  being  contemplated  and  I  expect  some  of  the 
poorest  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones  in  a  year  or  two.  The 
school  premises  are  neatly  kept  so  far  as  the  teachers  are 
concerned,  but  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  regular  scrubbing  of  the  school  floors  and  proper  venti¬ 
lation.  The  latter  is  not  so  easily  procured  in  the  case  of 
old  buildings,  but  the  former  could  be  done  at  any  time. 

The  Teaching!;  Staff  : — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  re¬ 
port  that  1  have  found  the  teachers  competent,  faithful  and 
mostly  successful,  only  12  out  of  122  schools  falling  below 
75  p.  c.  general  average  school  work.  The  highest  percent¬ 
age  taken  was  96^  p.  c.  on  all  features  of  a  teacher’s  duties. 
Only  10  of  the  122  teachers  were  engaged  on  permission,  of 
which  7  were  in  my  own  inspectorate  and  3  w’^ere  in  Cha- 
teauguay  and  Beauharnois.  4  hose  schools  have  most  diffi¬ 
culties  wherein  the  term  is  short,  and  several  of  such  schools 
were  taught  by  those  teachers  who  completed  a  short  term 
in  the  autumn  and  then  engaged  for  another  ending  in 
the  spring.  I  thus  report  fewer  teachers  than  schools. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  teachers  who  have  obtained 
90  p.  c.  and  over.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  received 
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a  bonus  last  year  and  may  only  receive  a  certificate  of  first 
class  results  for  1904-05. 

Rebecca  Terril  96.5  p.  c.,  St-Louis-de-Mile-End  ;  Jane- 
Y.  Palmer  96.  p.  c.,  Yerdun  ;  *  Helen  Hills  94.5  p.  c,  St- 
Louis-de-Mile-End  ;  *  Helen  Campbell  94.5  p.  c.,  Y^ent- 
worth  No.  1  ;  Annie  Gorham,  94  p.  c.,  St-Eustache  ;  Bessie 
C.  Hall  94  p.  c.,  New-Glasgow  ;  Rose  Hanna,  94  p.  c., 
Rawdon  ;  Mabel  Pridham  94  p.  c.,  Ste-Agathe  ;  Laura 
Bulmar  93.5  p.c.,  St.  Laurent;  Mrs.  Ray  Pepper  93.5  p  c, 
Yerdun;  Ethel  McDowell  93.5  pc.,  C6te-St-Paul ;  Jessie 
Dobbie  93  p  c.,  St.  Andrews  ;  ^  Margaret  Pollock  93  p.c  , 
Ste-Jerusalem  ;  ^  Mabel  G.  Cooper  H3  p.c,  St  Louis  de- 
Mile-End  ;  Eva-M.  Cook  93  p.c.,  Arundel ;  Alice  Riddell 
92  5  pc.,  Morin;  Ida  Roulston  92  p.c.,  Sault-au-Recollet  ; 
Margaret  Mason  92  p.c,  Yerdun;  Minnie  B.  Sully  91.5 
p.c  ,  Sault-au-Recollet ;  Hannah  McCallum  91  5  p.c.,  Har¬ 
rington  ;  Ethel  Fraser  91.5  p  c.,  Yerdun  ;  Minnie  Webb 
91  p.c..  Mount- Roy al-Yale  ;  Chs.  A.  Humphrey  91  p.c.,  St- 
Louis-de-Mile-End  ;  Ethel  Mackie  90,5  p.c ,  Chatham ; 
Anna  McDiarmid  90.5  p  c.,  Ste-Therese;  Edna  Higgins  90 
p.c  ,  Pointe-aux-Tremblss  ;  Elizabeth  Patterson  90  p.c.,  St- 
Jerusalem. 

Montreal  city  schools,  containing  over  one-third  of  the 
25,895  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our  province,  are 
doing  a  very  valuable  service  to  our  people.  The  chief 
difficulty  they  have  to  contend  with  now  is  lack  of  room  in 
certain  sections  of  the  city.  This,  however,  is  being 
resolutely  overcome  by  extending  old  buildings  and  erect¬ 
ing  new  ones.  The  “  Baron  de  Hirsch,”  a  Jewish  school,, 
has  now  been  placed  under  control  of  the  Montreal  School 
Board,  This  school  does  excellent  work  amongst  foreign 
born  children,  who  soon  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  English 
in  its  classes.  In  this  school  I  saw  children  from  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe,  who  were  all  learning  English  and 
who  all  declared  themselves  to  be  Canadians. 

Westmount  school  maintains  the  same  high  standard  of 
efficiency  from  year  to  year.  The  secret  of  such  results  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  a  competent  and  successful  staff  has 
been  retained  from  year  to  year,  and  the  pupils  receive  the 
benefit  of  experienced  instructors. 

St.  Henri  also,  noted  for  good  work,  retains  its  staff  and 
its  creditable  standing. 
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Tu  these  two  municipalities  and  in  the  city  of  Montreal  a 
regular  scale  of  wages  and  system  of  promotion  obtains. 
By  these  teachers  are  enable  to  calculate  their  future  and, 
knowing  what  to  expect,  are  better  satisfied  and  more  loyal 
to  the  Board.  The  premises  in  these  schools  are  regularly 
cared  for  and  the  classes  though  large  are  usually  provided 
with  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air. 

It  is  only  due  to  all  teachers  to  say,  that  I  found  the  dis¬ 
cipline  excellent  throughout,  in  city  and  country  alike,  and 
that  my  work  was  made  pleasant  by  the  sincerity  and 
kind  CO  operation  of  the  whole  staff,  whom  it  is  my  privilege 
to  visit. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

According  to  vour  instructions  I  visited,  during  the 
month  of  June,  the  Protestant  Schools  of  Chateauguay  and 
Beauharnois  counties,  and  those  of  Franklin  township,  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon.  The  work  in  these  schools  was 
being  well  done,  only /uw  oi thirty -two  falling  below  75 
p.c.,  in  the  results  of  inspection. 

The  books  of  account  were  well  kept  and  regularly  audit¬ 
ed  and  the  records  were  carefully  preserved.  Most  of  the 
teachers  were  paid  monthly  while  the  salaries  average 
$19.60  per  month.  The  valuation  of  these  municipalities 
is  large  and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  correspondingly  low. 

The  municipality  of  St.  Etienne,  in  the  county  of  Beau¬ 
harnois,  is  really  a  poor  municipalitv  and  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  poor  fund  list.  The  few  families  who  have  children 
to  go  to  school  are  compelled  to  pay  $1.00  school  fee  per 
month  (which  of  course  is  illegal)  to  maintain  their  dissen¬ 
tient  school.  If  the  rate  should  be  increased  their  rate, 
payers,  though  Iffotestant,  would  cease  to  dissent !  and  so 
close  the  school  for  want  of  means.  By  granting  aid  to 
these  people  you  will  prolong  the  chances  of  getting  an 
education  to  the  children  of  this  dying  municipality. 

I  send  you  also  the  following  list  of  eminently  successful 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Chateauguay  and  Beauharnois. 
Those  marked  with  a  Uar  received  a  bonus  last  year  and 
are  not  eligible  for  a  bonus  this  year. 

^  Ethel  Cogland  92  p.c.,  Ilowick  No.  2  ;  ^  Elizabeth 
McEwen  92  p.c.,  Ormstown  No.  3 ;  Jane  Roy,  91  p.c., 
Ormstown  No.  7 ;  Mary  Cowan  90  p.c.,  St.  Chrysostome 
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No.  3  ;  Ethel  McKell  90  p  c.,  Ormstowii  No.  13  ;  ^  Elsie 
Muir  88  p.c.,  Ormstown  No.  1;  Annie  Milne  87  p.c., 
Howick  No.  1  ;  Jessie  Sutherland  87  p.c.,  Beauharnois  No.  1. 

1  regret,  that  our  Iriend  and  co-labourer,  Inspector  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  has  been  called  from  his  work  so  unexpectedly.  It 
affords  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  I  have  heard  only  senti¬ 
ments  of  respect  and  appreciation  of  both  himselr  and  his 
work  on.  my  visits  through  this  part  of  his  inspectorate. 
The  teachers  and  pupils  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  th  e 
Department  a  competent  and  reliable  officer. 

PRINCE  EUPERT. 

Romance,  history,  and  adventure  happily  blend  in  the 
naming  of  a  city  not  yet  in  being,  but  which,  it  is  entirely 
safe  to  say,  will  ]day  an  important  role  in  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  Canada’s  great  North-West.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  a  right  selection  of  a  name  for  the  city  to  be 
established  at  the  western  terminus  of  its  great  transcon¬ 
tinental  railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  some 
time  ago  offered  a  prize  of  $250  to  the  person  who  would 
suggest  a  name  that  should  be  euphonious,  appropriately 
significant  of  i  anada,  and  more  particularly  of  the  North- 
West  and  British  Columbia.  The  company  received  up¬ 
wards  of  1 2,000  suggestions,  and  awarded  the  prize  to  Miss 
Macdonald,  of  Winnipeg,  who  suggested  Prince  Rupert, 
the  rame  eventually  selected.  The  selection  happily  restores 
to  the  geography  of  North  America  the  name  of  the  dash¬ 
ing  cavalry  officer  w^ho  harried  Cromwell’s  sturdy  Iron¬ 
sides,  contested  with  Blake  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  and, 
after  a  romantic  career  in  the  old  wmrld,  made  for  himself 
a  name  as  an  explorer  in  the  new.  For  his  brilliant, 
though  in  the  end,  unsuccessful  services  in  the  Stuart 
cause.  Prince  Rupert  received  from  Charles  II.  in  1669  a 
grant  to  a  vast  domain  in  North  America  for  a  century  or 
more  known  as  “  Rupert’s  Land.”  The  grant  was  made  to 
Prince  Rupert,  11  other  noblemen,  and  six  commoners, 
who  were  officially  styled  “The  Governor  and  Company 
of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  in  Hudson  Bay.”  The 
grant  comprised  a  vast  domain,  much  vaster  in  fact  than 
King  Charles  or  even  Prince  Rupert  dreamed,  embracin 
as  it  did  all  the  territory  drained  by  the  waters  fiowin 
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into  Hudson  Bay.  "With  true  kindly  generosity,  this  “Com¬ 
pany  of  Adventurers”  was  required  yearly  to  pay  to  the 
king  and  his  successors  only  two  elks  and  two  black 
beavers.  The  company  took  formal  possession  of  their  new 
empire,  and  established  trading-posts  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  including  what  is  now  Alaska  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  period  of  17  years,  during  which  it  was  held 
by  the  French,  the  company,  known  later  as  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  claimed  occupancy  and  control  of  all  this 
vast  region,  excepting,  of  course,  Russian  America,  now 
Alaska,  down  to  1867,  when,  under  the  “  British  North 
American  Act”  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  whereby  in  1869  “Rupert’s  Land”  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  importance 
of  the  grant  to  Prince  Rupert  is  readily  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  charter  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
which  he  secured  that  saved  the  great  North-West  to- 
Canada,  and  it  was  this  grant  also  that  was  the  historical 
bar  to  the  old-time  slogan,  “  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,” 
which  once  endangered  the  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  city  which  is  thus  fitly  to 
perpetuate  a  name  so  closely  associated  with  British  North 
America  will  be  established  on  Kalen  Island,  about  40 
miles  below  Port  Simpson,  li  is  near  the  Skeena  river,, 
and  along  the  bank  of  the  latter  will  be  built  the  railwav 
to  terminate  at  Prince  Rupert. —  The  Outlook. 

THE  NEW  STEEL  CITY. 

Pittsburg  is  to  have  another  formidable  rival.  The 
largest  steel  plant  in  the  world  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  little  on  the  east  of  the  Illinois 
boundary  line.  The  railroad  facilities  are  ample  for  the 
supply  of  coal,  while  the  location  on  the  lake  is  a  guarantee 
of  cheap  ore.  Pittsburg  is  subject  to  an  increasing  disad¬ 
vantage  because  it  costs  more  to  put  down  ore  there  than 
at  Chicago  or  any  other  steel-making  point  on  the  great 
lakes. 

A  project  is  on  foot  to  lessen  the  disadvantage  by  build¬ 
ing  a  ship  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie.  A  bill  for  a 
charter  from  the  national  government  is  now  before  con¬ 
gress,  Even  if  the  canal(shall  be  constructed  the  cost  of 
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transporting  ore  to  the  inland  city  of  Pittsburg  will  be  a 
trifle  more  than  to  the  steel  '  mills  on  Lake  Michio^an. 
Nowadays  a  trifling  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
commodity  is  a  vital  matter.  The  manufacturer  in  whose 
favor  the  difference  exists  need  not  fear  competition. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  avert  the  inevitable  transfer  of 
supremacy  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  the  foot  ol*  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  new  steel  plant  shall  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  riew’  city.  It  is  said  that  the  mills  will  give 
work  to  15,000  men  and  that  that  will  mean  a  population  of 
100,000.  In  four  years’  time  it  is  expected  that  many 
people  wdll  be  comfortably  housed  on  ground  which  has 
been  occupied  only  by  a  few  farmers. 

The  city  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  grow  up  casually  and 
at  haphazard,  as  most  cities  do.  It  is  to  be  a  “model  city,” 
with  everything  planned  before  work  is  begun.  All  mat¬ 
ters  of  transportation,  lighting,  water  supply,  sewerage, 
etc.,  wnll  be  settled  in  advance.  The  steel  company 
does  not  propose  to  be  the  solitary  landlord,  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  city  its  tenants.  It  will  sell  lots, 
but  with  restrictions  in  the  deeds  that  will  make  the  city 
conform  to  its  idea.  That  may  result  in  uniformity  and 
monotony  of  construction. 

A  city  with  a  population  of  100,000  will  require  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  government.  Political  power  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  workers  in  the  steel  mills  and  not  of  the  steel  com¬ 
pany.  They  will  have  the  votes  wnth  which  to  elect 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  their  administration  of  municipal 
affairs  may  not  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  company  in  all 
respects,  especially  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  strike. 

If  the  expectations  of  the  planners  of  the  new  steel  city 
are  realized  it  wnll  become  the  largest  city  in  the  state, 
wdth  the  exception  of  Indianapolis.  Evansville  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  that  distinction.  The  taxable  wealth  of  Indiana 
will  be  greatly  increased. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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ELTRAL  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Protestant  OoaIxMittee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  held  on  the  11th 
of  May,  Mr.  John  Whyte  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  he  would  submit  the  following 
motion  ; — 

“  That  inasmuch  as  elementary  education  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition — due  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  lack  of  funds  to  engage  duly  qualified  teachers  and 
provide  comfortable  school-houses  and  sufficient  equipment 
and  ap[>aratus  for  teaching  purposes — this  Committee 
respectfully  requests  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  impose 
a  small  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  all  taxable  real 
estate  in  the  Province  held  by  persons  professing  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  that  the  amount  arising  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  such  assessment  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  Protestant  Elementary  education  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  this  Committee  may  from  time  to  time 
make,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Cfovernor 
in  Council.” 

(Signed,)  John  Whyte. 

Mr.  Whyte  then  gave  the  following  reasons  for  intro¬ 
ducing  this  motion  at  the  present  time : 

‘‘  In  making  some  remarks  in  support  of  this  motion,  I 
wish  to  say  that  encouragement  may  be  taken  from  the  fact 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  general  forward  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  better  elementary  education.  In  France 
and  Austria  great  educational  movements  have  taken  place. 
At  the  present  time,  England  has  a  Bill  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  annual 
grant  to  education  by  one  million  of  pounds 

In  Europe,  however,  the  educational  difficulty  is  quite 
different  from  ours,  theirs  being  religious,  ours,  financial. 

In  this  Dominion,  the  Provinces  lying  east  of  the  great 
lakes  have  the  educational  difficulties  to  face.  In  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  duly  qualified  teachers.  C'O  far,  Ontario  is  the 
only  Province  that  is  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  a 
practical  manner.  The  Provincial  Government  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  educational  grant  will  be  increased  by  seventy 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  the  ratepayers  are  called 
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•upon  to  pay  a  hio^her  rate  of  assessment  towards  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth  of  Ontario.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
will  be  increased  materially: — the  mininum  salary  fora 
qualified  elementary  teacher  will  be  |300,  and  any  qualified 
teacher  found  teaching  for  a  lower  salary  will  be  deprived 
of  her  certificate.  The  (xovernment  of  Ontario  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  safari  s  of  teachers  are  too  low,  and  unless 
teachers  are  paid  higher  salaries,  the  teaching  ranks  will 
soon  be  depleted 

The  State  ofOhio  in  the  neighbouring  Union  has  just 
passed  a  law  that  the  minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers 
shall  not  be  less  than  .^40  per  month. 

In  this  Province  we  are  suffering  to  a  tar  greater  extent 
than  in  Ontario.  We  have  under  our  control  861  ele-. 
mentary  schools,  of  which  300  are  taught  by  young  girls 
who  have  no  certificate,  i.e.,  one  out  of  every  three  schools 
has  not  a  qualified  teacher.  In  the  Legislature,  and  in  the 
press,  in  some  sections  of  this  Province,  this  Committee  has 
been  reproached  for  having  neglected  rural  elementary 
education.  This  is  not  so,  as  we  have  made  sev’eral  efforts 
in  this  direction — viz.,  in  November  1805,  Nov(‘mber  1898, 
and  February,  1899.  Success  did  not  attend  any  of  these 
efforts  owing  to  the  state  of  tht^  finances  of  the  Province. 

It  has  been  rep  atedly  stated  that  the  Protestant  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  representative  ;  that  it  is  split  up  into  factions, 
and  if  it  were  remodelled,  a  better  state  of  things  would 
exist  What  is  really  wrong  is  that  the  Committee  has  the 
semblance  of  power  without  the  reality.  Ilegulatioiis  in 
themselves,  no  matter  how  wise  they  may  be,  will  not 
improve  the  condition  of  our  schools  unless  they  are  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  only  way  to  make  thmn  effective  is  to 
increase  the  financial  aid  to  elementary  schools 

The  Committee  has  always  looked  to  the  Provincial 
Grovernraent  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  proper 
working  of  our  rural  schools.  The  income  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  is  about  five  million  dollars  per  annum.  After  the 
interest  charges  have  been  deducted,  there  remains  some¬ 
thing  less  than  three  and  one-half  millions  to  pay  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  Province. 
Even  though  an  increased  provincial  subsidy  is  received, 
the  Provincial  •Government  can  not  give  a  sufhcient  sum 
to  place  elementary  education  on  a  sauiid  financial  basis. 
For  this  purpose  it  would  require,  at  least,  15  >00,000.  At 
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the  present  time,  the  grant  is  $160,000,  therefore  $340,000 
more  would  be  required.  There  is  no  prospect  of  relief  in 
this  direction.  We  must  appeal  directly  to  the  people  and 
ask  their  assistance  in.  placing  education  on  a  sound  basis. 
Teachers  must  be  paid  larger  salaries  or  they  will  not 
quality  for  the  profession,  or  if  they  do  qualify,  they  will 
not  remain  long  in  this  Province.  School  inspectors,  tell 
us  that  our  best  teachers  are  making  applications  for  recom¬ 
mendations  in  order  that  they  may  apply  for  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions  available  in  the  great  North-West. 

The  motion  is  to  lay  one-hulf  mill  on  the  dollar,  or  to  put 
it  so  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  it— five  cents  on  the 
8100  on  all  taxable  property  owned  by  Protestant''  in  this 
Piovince.  The  approximate  value  of  such  property  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  per  annum.  This  would 
give  an  income  of  sixty-hve  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
This  sum,  properly  applied,  would  enable  the  Committee  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  struggling  at  the 
present  time. 

There  has  been  much  spoken  and  written  about  the  sins 
of  omission  and  the  sins  of  commission  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  It  may 
be  that  an  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  regulations 
concerning  McGrill  Normal  School  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  but  the  main  thing  required  is  to  secure  a  good 
financial  basis  upon  which  to  work.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  teachers  for  all  our  schools 
when  we  are  in  a  position  to  pay  them  a  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  services,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty.” 

Official  Department. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  PENSION 
FUND  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  PRIMARY 
INSTRUCTION. 

December  Meeting,  1905. 

Sitting  of  December  7th,  1905. 

Present  : — The  Honorable  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  President  ;  Mr.  John  Ahern,  of  the  City  of 
Quebec,  Roman  Catholic  Teachers’  representative  for  Que- 
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bee  ;  Messrs.  H.  M.  Cockfield,  B.A.,  and  M.  C.  Hopkins, 
B.  A.  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  representatives  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  ;  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Per- 
rault,  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  representative  of  the  Roman 
Catnolic  Association  of  Teachers  of  Vlontreal. 

The  minute's  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Commission,  held  at  Quebec  on  the  28th  and  29th 
of  December,  1904,  were  read  and  comfirmed* 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  : — 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  year 

closing  June  30^//,  1905. 

Revenue. 

. . .  $  44,551  06 

.  42,588  62 


Surplus .  $  1,962  44 

This  surplus,  added  to  the  surpluses  of 
preceding  year,  w^hich  are  $6,825.89, 
forms  a  total  of .  8,788  38 


deposited  wdth  the  Department  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province,  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

Capital. 

Added  to  capital  $347.97.  It  is  at 

present . . . . . .  S  189,174  34 

bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Submitted,  a  certified  statement  from  the  assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Province  dated  December  1st,  1905,  showing 
the  sum  of  $8,788.33,  and  also  $189,174.34  at  th^  credit  of 
the  Pension  Fund  for  Officers  of  Primarv  Instruction,  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  Province. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  report  : 

1.  Pensioners  who  resumed  teaching  in  1905  : 

Widow  Thomas  Auger  .  63  years,  pension  $  16  41 

Marie  Anne  Rousseau... .  52  “  “  35  62 

Olivine  Tardif .  50  “  “  35  66 

Christian  Traquair .  43  “  “  127  18 


R'^ceipts .. 
Expenses 


$  214  87 
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2.  Pensioners  who  did  not  produce  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  : 


Margaret  O’Reilly . . . 

.  54 

years, 

pension 

1 

35 

17 

Mrs.  Auguste  Morin . 

.  45 

u 

u 

49 

65 

Joseph  Bernard  . 

.  52 

(( 

(( 
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32 

Georgiana  Caton . 

.  44 

( . 

i  i 

33 

34 

Delima  Comeau . 

.  41 

u 

1  ( 

39 

88 

Ophedie  Richard . . 

38 

cc 

25 

96 

Fanny  Globensky... . 

36 

li 

29 

85 

$ 

356 

17 

3.  Pensioners  who  died 

in  1905  : 

Mary  McGregor . . . 

.  79 

years, 

pension 

$ 

124 

50 

P.  H.  St-Hilaire . ' . 

72 

u 

324 

98 

Cleophe  Cote  . . . 

,  73 

t  ( 

106 

36 

Edwidge  Bissonnette . . 

.  68 

ii 

29 

34 

Widow  Fran9ois  Juneau . 

.  66 

a 

(( 

15 

26 

Emilie  Pilote . . . 

.  65 

u 

i.  i 

60 

32 

Delima  Menard . . 

.  62 

( ( 

38 

94 

Ellen  Ingham . . 

.  60 

i  1 

a 

44 

24 

Francis  Daly  . 

.  60 

u 

ii 

• 

193 

10 

J.  B.  Bonin  . 

.  56 

(( 

%  • 

185 

09' 

Widow  F.  X.  P.  Demers . 

.  51 

C( 

a 

■.^58 

33 

Total  .  5^1,375  4d 

The  Commission  examined  the  medical  certificates  and 
school  inspectors’  reports  received  before  the  1st  ot 
November  ultimo  concerning*  pensioners,  and  it  authorized 
the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  two  six  months  of  the 
current  school  year  to  pensioners  of  the  a2*e  of  fifty-six  and 
over,  and  those  who  not  having*  reached  that  age  produced 
new  medical  certificates  this  year,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Wilsey,  aged  40  years,  who  will  be 
visited  by  Dr.  Cleroux,  of  Montreal,  and  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Gribbon,  aged  49  years,  who  will  receive  a  visit  from  Dr. 
H.  A.  Lafleur,  of  Montreal. 

It  was  resolved  on  division  that  the  pension  of  Mrs. 
Alexandre  Mireault,  aged  48  years,  be  withdrawn,  she  will 
receive  notice  before  July  1st  coming 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  submitted  to 
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the  Administrative  Commission  the  medical  certificates  and 
other  documents  which  he  had  received  since  last  session 
in  regard  to  old  applications  for  pension  which  have  been 
deferred  or  rejected  at  former  meetings.  After  considera¬ 
tion  it  was  ruled  and  ordered  as  follows  : 

1.  Cleophee  Otis,  aged  53  years,  has  passed  21  years  in 
teachinjr.  She  was  a  pensioner  for  eight  years.  She  did 
not  receive  her  pension  last  year  owing  to  having  returned 
to  teaching. 

She  produced  this  year  a  new  medical  certificate  which 
shows  that  she  is  incapable  of  teaching.  The  report  of  the 
school  inspector  of  her  district  was  favorable  to  her  in 
1904. 

Her  pension  is  again  granted  to  count  from  July  1st,  1905. 

2.  The  application  for  pension  of  Rose  Delima  Ethier 

made  in  19u0,  and  rejected  because  Miss  Ethier  had  taUght 
but  three  during  the  five  last  ye^^rs  preceding  the  date  of 
her  application.  j 

She  is  47  years  old  at  present.  Taught  20  years  in  all. 
She  has  since  established  that  at  the  date  of  her  application 
she  had  taught  during  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  last 
five  years. 

The  half-year  counting  for  a  year,  the  application  for 
pension  is  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Ad 
ministrative  Commission. 

Owing  to  ill-health,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  resume 
teaching  since  1900. 

Her  pension  is  granted  with  payment  of  arrears  since 
July  1st,  1900. 

3  Mrs.  Dorithee  Paquet,  present  age  57  years,  was  a  pen¬ 
sioner  from  July  1st,  1902.  The  stoppage  of  her  pension 
since  1902  was  through  error. 

Her  pension  is  renewed,  with  the  payment  of  arrears. 

4.  Marie  Anne  Biron,  aged  30  years,  made  in  1897  an 
application  for  pension,  which  was  rejected.  She  had 
taught  during  eleven  years  In  1897  she  married,  did  not 
take  up  teaching,  and  now  makes  a  new  application  for 
pension  on  the  ground  that  since  1897  she  has  never  been 
able  to  resume  teaching  owing  to  ill-health. 

This  application  is  rejected 

5.  Mr.  brederic  Viens,  pensioner,  aged  49  years,  whose 
pension  is  1203.56,  asks  permission  to  receive  a  few  private 
pupils. 
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The  Commission  cannot  give  this  permission. 

6.  Report  v^^as  made  that  after  consulting  each  member 
of  the  Administrative  Commission,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  had  refunded  $32.07  to  Miss  Eliza  J. 
Jessop,  being  the  amount  of  stoppages  paid  in  by  her  to  the 
Pension  Fund. 

The  Commission  having  examined  the  nevt’ applications 
for  pension  and  the  medical  certificates  and  other  documents 
relating  thereto,  ruled  and  ordered  as  follo\\’S  : 

1.  The  applications  for  pension  of  the  following  persons, 
aged  56  years  and  over,  and  having  at  least  20  years  of 
teaching,  are  granted  :  Lucie  Larrivee,  Maurice  Lapointe, 
Sophie  Couture,  Rose  Delima  Bertrand,  Robert  Smith  Craig, 
Praxede  Boulanger,  Joseph  Parayre,  Vitaline  Laporte, 
Philomene  Hellison. 

2.  Pensions  are  granted  to  the  following  persons  who 
have  established  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  continuing  to  teach  owing  to  illness  : 

M.  Madeleine  Pichet,  Widow  Frederic  Vincelette,  Etienne 
Bostaler,  Jean-Bte.  Tremblay,  Agnes  Hunter,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Lauzon,  Hermine  Grondin,  Marie  Rosina  Girard,  Anna 
Desaulniers. 

3.  1  he  persons  whose  names  follow  will  be  visited  by  a 
.ph  ysician  whom  the  Superintendent  will  indicate,  and  it 
the  report  of  the  physician  is  favorable  their  pensions  will 
be  paid  : 

Bridget  Sheehan,  M.  ,J.  Malvina  Martineau,  Alexandrine 
Emond. 

4.  Mr.  ¥.  X.  E.  Beland  will  be  visited  by  Dr.  Ahern,  of 
Quebec,  and  the  doctor’s  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Commission. 

5.  The  following  persons  will  receive  their  pensions  for 
one  year  only,  after  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  reusme 
teaching : 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Girouard,  Leontine  Berube,  M.  Celina  Che- 
nard,  Georgine  Forest,  Sophie  Bombardier. 

6.  The  applications  for  pension  of  the  following  persons 
are  rejected  for  the  reasons  given  below  ; 

M.  Zephise  Tessier  not  having  taught  during  the  five  last 
years  preceding  the  date  of  her  application  for  pension,  the 
stoppages  which  she  has  .paid  into  the  Pension  Fund  will 
be  returned  to  her. 
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Widow  J.  B.  Lefebvre  is  without  a  diploma,  and  has 
not  taught  during  the  last  five  years. 

Mrs.  Jos.  C.  Henderson,  nee  Elisabeth  Ferguson,  discon¬ 
tinued  teaching  on  December  24th  and  was  married  on  Dec¬ 
ember  26th,  1904  ;  she  is  not  incapable  of  teaching  owing 
to  ill-health. 

Mrs.  Louis  Jean,  nee  Celina  Beaulieu,  is  not  incapable 
of  teaching  because  of  ill-health. 

Alphonsine  Turcot  taught  but  three  years  during  the  last 
five  ;  she  does  not  appear  to  be  incapable  of  teaching. 

Mrs.  Philippe  Rho,  nee  Delima  St.  Hiliare,  discontinued 
teaching  December  24th,  1904,  and  was  married  January 
14th,  1905  ;  she  does  not  appear  to  be  incapable  of  teaching 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

Mrs.  Onesime  Yir,  nee  M.  A.  Sara  Dube,  affected  with  gen¬ 
eral  debility.  As  the  medical  certificate  which  she  pro¬ 
duced  indicates  that  the  debility  is  not  very  pronounced, 
she  is  not  incapable  for  teaching 

Marie  Philomene  Malouin,  affected  with  general  anmmia, 
the  medical  certificate  does  not  indicate  the  gravity  of  the 
case  ;  certificate  incomplete. 

7.  Margaret  J.  Stillivan  and  Arzelie  0.  Dauphinais  will 
receive  their  pensions  if  able  to  establish  to  the  satislaction 
of  the  Superintendent  that  they  taught  during  the  five  last 
years  which  preceded  the  dates  of  their  applications  and 
during  at  least  twenty  years  in  all. 

The  Commission  examined  the  new  applications  made 
for  refund  of  stoppages  and  the  certificates  in  support 
thereof,  and  ruled  and  ordered  as  follows  : 

1.  The  applications  of  the  following  persons  for  refund 
of  their  stoppages  are  granted  : 

M  rs.  Louis  Brousseau,  Calixte  Dupuis,  P.  M.  A.  Leduc, 
Mrs.  Alphonsine  Dupre,  Mary  E.  Scott  Brown,  Mary  J. 
King,  Marie  Tanguay,  Alphonsine  St.  Pierre,  Angeline 
Cote,  M.  Angeline  Payette,  Mary  Ellen  Honan,  the  heirs 
of  the  late  P.  J.  Leitch. 

2.  They  are  refused  to  the  following  persons  who  were 
not  incapable  of  teaching  owing  to  ill-health  when  they 
discontinued  work; 

Widow  Henry  G-allagher,  Mrs.  Edouard  Dufresne,  Mrs. . 
Eugene  Amyot,  Marie  Anne  Lebel. 
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3.  Marie  Anne  Boisselle  will  be  visited  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Turcotte,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  should  the  doctor’s  report 
be  favorable  a  refund  of  her  stoppages  will  be  made. 

I 

It  is  unanimously  proposed  and  resolved  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  be  added  to  article  496  of  the  law  ot  Fublic 
Instruction  : 

“  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  officer  during  the  said  period 
ol  ten  to  twenty  years  of  service,  the  refund  will  be  made 
to  the  legal  heirs  of  the  deceased.” 

It  is  also  resolved  unanimously  that  in  the  case  where 
the  Administrative  Commission  requires  an  examination  by 
a  new  physician  before  the  granting  of  a  pension,  those 
whose  names  follow  be  named  in  advance  to  make  such 
examination,  in  their  respective  districts,  viz  ; 

Dr.  L.  J.  V,  Clereux,  1105  Ontario  Street,  Montreal. 

Dr,  H.  A.  Lafleur,  58  University  Street,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Ahern,  Quebec. 

Dr.  Jos  Eugene  Turcotte,  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Dr  E.  F.  Panneton,  Three  Fivers. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Lepage,  Fimouski.  •  ^ 

Dr.  E.  Williams,  Sherbrooke. 

Dr  L.  E.  Beauchamp,  Chicoutimi. 

.  Dr.  Emile  F.  Fluhmann,  Foberval. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Masson,  Montmagny. 

Dr.  U.  W.  Alexander,  Lachute. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Desilets,  Nicolet, 

Dr.  Jos.  Gfodbout,  Beauceville. 

Dr.  Louis  de  G-randpre,  Berthierville. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Boulanger,  La  Malbaie. 

Dr.  Simon  Grenier,  Perce,  Gaspe. 

I 

It  is  proposed  and  unanimously  resolved  that  the  salary 
of  Mr.  F.  X  Couillard  be  fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars  for 
his  services  as  Secretary  during  the  current  school  year. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 


F.  X.  COUILLAED, 

Secretary. 
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NOTICES  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  OAZETTE. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ereclion  of  a  new  school  municipality . 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Oovernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  Council,  dated  the  21st  April,  1906,  to  erect  into  a 
distinct  school  municipality,  by  the  name  of  Saint  Florence 
of  Beaurivage,  the  following  territory,  to  wit  : 

1.  The  lots  from  No.  28  to  56  inclusively,  of  the  ranges 
L  II,  III,  IV  and  y,  of  the  township  Matalick,  in  the  county 
of  Matane. 

2.  The  lots  No.  1  to  No.  23  inclusively,  of  the  ranges  I, 
II  and  III  of  the  township  of  Causapscal  South,  county  of 
Matane. 

3.  The  first  fourteen  lots  of  the  ranges  I,  II,  III,  lY  and 
V  of  the  township  Milnikek,  county  of  Bonaventure. 

4.  The  first  fourteen  lots  of  the  ranges  I  and  II  of  the 
township  Assametquaghan,  county  of  Bonaventure. 

The  lots  of  the  first  range  of  the  township  Matalick  and 
those  of  the  township  of  Causapscal-South  actually  from 
part  of  the  school  municipality  of  Causapscal,  county  of  Ma¬ 
tane.  The  other  lots  do  not  form  part  of  any  municipality. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  21st  April,  1906,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Temiscamingue,  in  the  county 
of  Pontiac,  the  township  Laverlochere,  less,  however,  the 
lots  of  the  hrst  range  of  this  township  bearing  the  number 
one  and  the  following  numbers  up  to  twenty  inclusively, 
and  to  unite  it  to  the  township  Baby,  in  the  same  county, 
to  form  with  this  latter  township  a  school  municipality  by 
the  name  of  “  Laverlochere  and  Baby  ” 

These  erections  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next, 
1906. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-G-overnor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  21st  of  April,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Cap  des  Rosiers,  county  of 
Gaspe,  the  lots  having  on  the  official  cadastre  of  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Cap  Rosier,  the  numbers  44«,  445,  45,  46a,  465,  47, 
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48a,  485,  486*,  48^/,  48e,  48^  4Pa,  495,  49c,  496?,  50a  and  505' 
of  the  first  range  north  of  this  township,  and  the  lots  having" 
the  nnmbers  37  and  following  up  to  number  43  inclusive¬ 
ly,  of  the  second  range  north  of  the  same  township,  and  to 
annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  I’Anse-a-Grilfon, 
in  the  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  21st  of  April,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Winslow  North,  county  of 
Lake  Megantic,  the  lots  of  the  fifth  range  of  the  township 
of  Vinslow  North,  bearing  on  the  official  cadastre  of  this 
township  the  numbers  from  17  inclusively  to  29  inclusive¬ 
ly,  and  the  numbers  30a,  305,  31a,  315,  32,  33,  34,  35a,  355, 
36,  37,  38a,  385,  39a,  395,  40a,  405.  40c  and  40^/,  and  to  an¬ 
nex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Aylmer,  in  the 
county  of  Beauce. 

These  annexations  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  Julv, 
1906. 

1905 

SUPLRIOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  14th,  from  9  to  11 

ARITHMETIC  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  Cjuestions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  (a)  What  are  decimal  fractions  ? 

(5)  How  does  the  use  of  them  facilitate  calcula¬ 


tion  ?  12 

2.  Which  is  the  greater  1  |  x  2|,  or,  018  x  216  ? 

3.  Divide  five  hundred  twelve  ten-thousandths  by  six 

and  four  tenths.  12 

4.  Divide  the  product  of  3f  and  I  J  by  their  sum.  12 

5.  If  5  pigs  be  worth  4  sheep,  and  3  sheep  be  worth 

S7.50,  what  is  a  pig  worth.  12 

6.  Multiply  20  ac.  2  ro.  17  per  15  yds.  3  ft  3  in.  by 

64.  “  12- 
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7.  Express  in  words  any  difference  between  the  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  compound  and  of  ordinary  numbers, 

8.  How  many  pounds  of  gold  are  actually  as  heavy  as 
10  lbs.  of  iron. 

9.  Reduce  2  qt.  1  pt.do  the  decimal  of  1  peck.  12 

10.  A  farmer  paid  |  of  his  money  for  stock,  f  for  a  new 

barn,  and  had  $190  left.  How  much  money  had  he  at 
first.  12 

THURSDAY  MORNINU,  JUNE  15th,  from  9  to  11. 

ENGLISH  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL,) 

I 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Write  a  short  account  of  Longfellow  and  mention  his 

works.  15 

2.  Write  down  the  names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Prelude. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  :  Magnificat,  hostelry,  old  coIo- 
nial  day.  King's  Jester,  Angelus. 

4.  To  whom  or  to  what  do  the  following  lines  allude  ? 

(a)  “  Built  in  the  old  colonial  day.” 

{b)  “  His  face  was  like  a  summer’s  night” 

{c)  “  The  happy  island  danced  with  corn  and  wine.” 
(di  “  Enceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 

(e)  ‘‘  Clean  shaven  was  he  as  a  priest. 

(”)  “His  face  was  like  the  tan.” 

(g)  “It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice.” 

(/i)  “  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax.” 

(i)  “  His  fevered  brain  grows  calm  again.” 

(?)  “  He  sees  therein  only  his  own  thrift  gain.”  20' 

5.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  these  expressions 
used. 

(a)  “  It  was  a  dream.” 

(5)  “Long  live  the  King.” 

(c)  “  Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  they  call.” 
id)  “  My  sins  as  scarlet  are:  let  me  go  hence” 

{e)  “Do  you  not  know  me  ?”  15- 

6.  Quote  Longfellow’s  description  of  “  the  young  Sici¬ 

lian.”  15' 

7.  What  lesson  did  the  angel  teach  King  Robert  ? 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  15th,  from  2  to  4. 

CANADIAN  HISTORY  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

t 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  Pontiac  War.  What  causes  led  to 

it  ?  '  10 

2.  Grive  the  provisions  of :  — 

,{a)  The  Manitoba  Act  of  1870. 

(b)  The  Act  of  Union. 

(c)  The  B.  N.  A.  Act.  15 

3.  Mention  a  historical  event  that  brought  each  of  the 
following  names  into  prominence. 

(a)  Richard  Montgomery. 

(b)  Benedict  Arnold. 

(c)  Tecumseh. 

(d)  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

(e)  Louis  Riel.  15 

4.  Associate  an  important  event  with  each  of  the  folio  w- 
ing  places  :  Gfive  dates. 

(a)  Duck  Lake. 

(b)  Batoche. 

(c)  Lundy’s  Lane. 

(di  Chrysler’s  Farm. 

(e)  Ridgeway.  -  20 

5.  What  discoveries  are  associated  with  the  following 
names  and  dates  ? 

(a)  Alexander  Alackenzie,  1789. 

(b)  Captain  Vancouver,  1792. 

(c)  Samuel  Hearne,  1771.  15 

6.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  : — 

(a)  Hunter’s  Lodges. 

(b)  The  ninety-two  Resolutions. 

(c)  The  Double  Shuffle. 

(d)  The  “  Scott  Act.” 

(e)  “  The  Grrand  Army  of  the  West.” 

7.  \a)  Name  the  last  three  Grovernors-Greneral. 

(b)  What  political  party  is  now  in  povrer  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

(c)  Who  is  Premier  of  Canada  ? 
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FRIDAY  MORNma,  JUNE  16th,  from*  9  to  11. 

GEOGRAPHY  (GRADE  11.  MODEL  SCHOOL  ) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  Kingdom  of  G-reat  Britain 

and  the  British  Empire.  5 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  five  leading  countries  of  Europe  ? 

{b)  Give  the  form  of  government  of  each  of  these 

countries. 

(c)  Give  the  name  and  location  of  the  capital  city  of 
each. 

(d)  The  chief  seaport  of  each.  20 

3.  (a)  Mention  the  two  most  important  minerals  found 
in  Great  Britain. 

(5)  Name  the  principal  centres  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  industries  are  carried  on  : — 

(I)  Shipbuilding. 

(II)  Cotton  manufactures. 

(III)  Woollen  manufactures. 

(c)  Of w^hat  do  ih.Qimporls  chiefly  consist? 

(d)  Name  some  of  the  exports.  20 

4.  What  where,  and  for  what  noted  are  these  : 

(a)  The  Giant’s  Causew'ay, 

{b)  The  Dogger  Bank, 

(c)  Ben  Nevis, 

(d)  Paisley.  15 

(e)  Waterloo. 

6.  In  Europe,  name  and  locate  : 

(a)  The  largest  lake. 

(b)  The  longest  river. 

(c)  The  largest  city. 

{d)  The  country  which  produces  the  best  iron. 

(e)  The  city  w^hich  has  the  finest  docks  in  the  world.  10 
8.  Tell  as  precisely  as  you  can  the  geographical  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  following  : 


[a)  Sea  of  Azov. 

[b)  Gulf  of  Finland. 

[c)  St.  George’s  Channel. 

7.  Into  what  does  each  of  the  following  rivers  flow  : 


(e)  Corsica. 
[d)  Moscow. 


Thames,  Volga,  Seine,  Dwina,  Dnieper.  10 

8.  Locate  precisely,  and  mention  a  fact  of  interest  per¬ 
taining  to  each  of  the  following  cities  of  Europe  ;  -  Glas¬ 
gow,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Lyons,  Venice,  Geneva,  Odessa, 
Amsterdam,  Constantinople,  Rome.  10 


A  CANADIAN  FLAG 


EVERY 


SCHOOL 


‘WITNESS’  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
FLAG  OFFER. 


No  one  queshioas  the  far- 1  that  every  school  should 
nave  alia":  the  only  ditbculiv  ’S.  that  there  are  so 
many  other  things  every  ■jchoei  must  have. 

The  publishers  of  the  Montreal  Witness’  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  celebrate  its  Diamond  Ju' li-f*  by  iii^i^-ing  it 
easily  possible  for  the  children  of  every  schoo  idisirmt  to 
earn  a  Hag  without  spending  money 

'Ihe  offer  is  no  money  making  scheme.  The  flags  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  while  the  nopo  is  to  covbi 
expenses,  the  intention  is  to  stimulate  patriotism. 

These  Naval  Flags,  sewn  buurmg,  .staudara  quality 
and  patterns,  are  imported  by  the  ’Witness  ’  in  large 
quantities  for  the  Canadian  schools,  direct  from  thr 
best  British  manufacturers. 

If  your  school  does  not  need  a  flacr,  we  will  give 
instead  patriotic  books  for  your  library.  Write  loi 
particulars. 

This  offer  i.s  made  specially  for  Schools,  public  or 
private,  but  Sunday  Schools,  Clubs,  Societies  or 
Communities  are  free  to  take  advantage  of  it.  A:^si»£ 
us  by  making  this  widely  known.  Good  until  next 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  190G. 


Do  it  Now  and  be  Ready  for  Empire  Day, 

For  full  information,  samples,  etc.,  adross  FLAG 
DEPARTMENT,  ‘  Witness  ’  Office,  Montreal,  Qua. 


LIMITED. 


jVsie  SVandat^-^^^^^ 


rr  the  manufacture  ef  School 
Furniture  w#  are  many  laps 
ahead  of  our  competitors. 

For  durability,  honesty  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  superior  points  of  merit,  our 
goods 

excell  anything  in  the 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  LINE. 

Our  New  Patent ,“  Ball  Bearing”  School 
Desks  lead  all  others.  They  are  absolutely 
the  ONLY  School  Desks  ever  made  having 
a  Permanently  Noiseless  Ball 
Bearlngr  Seat  Mins'©  • 

This  device  is  NOT  an  experiment, 
but  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  its 
practicability  proved,  •  .> 

Our  Combination  Ball  Bearing 
Adjustable  School  Deskis  the  prreatest 
success  ever  achieved, 
in  Desk  construction. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  time  has  passed  when  students  must  adjust  themselves 
to  fit  the  desks.  II  ealth  and  comfort  demand  that  the  desks 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Comments. 

The  annual  June  Examinations  in  the  Superior  Schools 
are  in  full  progress  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  trying  time 
to  pupil  and  teacher  ;  both  have  our  sympathy.  Pupils, 
who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  do  credit  to  their  ’ 
teacher  and  to  themselves,  often  make  a  miserable  failure 
at  these  examinations.  Pacts  memorized,  principles  acquir¬ 
ed  fade  away  like  the  dew  of  morning,  only  to  return 
after  the  paper  has  been  handed  to  the  deputy-examiner. 
The  pained  look  that  comes  upon  the  face  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious,  hard-working  teacher  when  she  ascertains  the  an¬ 
swers  given  by  some  of  her  bright  pupils  is  sad  to  behold. 
After  all  her  toil,  worry,  care,  review,  line  upon  line,  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept, — to  have  her  pupils  record  such  an¬ 
swers,— is  sufficient  to  cause  her  hair  to  turn  prematurely 
grey. 

1  he  examination  of  the  answers  and  the  tabulating  of 
the  results  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  1906.  o 
The  papers  from  grades  I  and  II  Academy  will  be  r^ad 
first,  and  the  names  of  the  successful  pupils  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Secy. -Treasurers  of  the  School  Boards  inter¬ 
ested  on  are  about  July  12th.  i 

Pupils  who  pass  succesfully  in  grades  II  or  III  Academy 
may  apply  for  a  Permit  to  teach  school,  or  for  admission  to 
the  Normal  School. 
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Those  who  pass  grade  I  Academy  may  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Normal  School  to  take  the  long  course  for  an 
Elementary  diploma. 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  of  examining  ihe  papers, 
certificates  of  promotion  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  can¬ 
didates  through  the  local  Secy.-Treas.  of  the  School  Board. 

The  Tabular  Statement  showing  the  rank  and  standing 
of  each  Superior  School  will  be  sent  direct  to  all  teachers 

A 

of  the  Superior  Schools  interested,  who  will  send  their 
names  and  Post  Office  address  to  the  Inspector  of  Sup»erior 
Schools,  Quebec,  any  time  before  the  1st  of  August. 

The  names  of  the  ten  highest  pupils  in  each  grade  will 
appear  in  the  September  number  of  the  “Record”. 

— Through  the  courtesy  of  Inspector  R.  J.  Hewton, 
M.A.  we  are  enabled  to  publish  in  this  issue  an  excell¬ 
ent  paper  on  the  very  important  subject  of  School  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
teachers,  as  it  is  full  of  hints  and  suggestions,  valuable 
alike  to  those  who  are  beginning  the  arduous  duties  of 
teaching  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  wider  experience  and 
•mature  judgment. 

/ 

NATURE  STUDY  COURSES— MACDONALD  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  GUELPH. 

Fourteen  Scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  teachers 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  September  term  at 
Guelph. 

These  Scholarships,  however,  are  to  be  $50.  each,  not 
'$75.  as  heretofore.  The  sum  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  the 
distance  one  way  between  the  candidate’s  home  and  Guelph 
will  be  paid  for  travelling  expenses. 

o  Those  who  take  this  course  must,  under  the  present 
arrangements,  (a)  hold  a  diploma  valid  in  this  Province,  (b) 
agree  to  teach  at  least  one  year  in  the  Province,  (c)  furnish 
a  certificate  of  good  character  signed  by  a  clergyman,  school 
commissioner,  or  inspector. 

Forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Macdonald 
Institute  may  be  obtained  from  the  English  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec,  but  the 
Scholarships  will  be  paid  through  Dr.  Robertson,  St.  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  Quebec. 
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All  the  teachers  who  have  taken  this  course  speak  very 
highly  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  sojourn  of  four  months 
at  an  institution  where  theory  and  practice  are  so  admira¬ 
bly  combined  to  produce  the  best  results.  If  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  authorities  in  charge  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  very^  favorably  in  regard  to  the  ability 
of  the  teachers  from  this  province  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  institution  during  the  last  two  years. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  applications 
will  be  received  in  order  that  all  the  scholarships  so  gen-  > 
erously  donated  by  Sir  William  Macdonald  may  be  taken. 


Aptieles  :  Opig*ihal  and  Selected. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


By  Major  R.  J.  Hewtox,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Mottoes,  1906. 

“Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain 
light,  and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen 
into  day,  lay  this  precept  w^ell  to  heart :  Lo  the  duty 
which  lies  nearest  to  thee,  “which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
duty.  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  'become  clearer.” 
Thos.  Carlyle. 

“  Order  gave  each  thing  view  ”,  wrote  the  bard  of  Avon, 
the  immortal  Shakespere  generations  ago.  Pope,  in  his 
Essay  on  Man,  declared  “order  to  be  heaven’s  first  law”, 
and  the  inspired  prophet  Isaiah  gave  to  each  of  his 
readers  the  excellent  advice,  “Set  thiiie  house  in  order 
The  key  note  of  school  government  is  struck  by  these 
celebrated  authors  in  each  of  the  selections  from  their 
writing  which  I  have  quoted  ;  for,  order  is  as  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  a  school  and  to  the  happiness  of  its  inmates 
as  it  is  to  the  harmony  which  characterizes  heaven,  and  to 
the  peace  which  there  reigns  supreme.  Without  this 
fundamental  principle  pervading  the  whole  school  and 
all  which  appertains  to  it,  it  is  impossible  for  each  subject 
to  come  into  view  with  that  regularity  and  with  that  pro¬ 
minence  which  its  relative  importance  demands.  Likewise 
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may  the  experienced  educationist  to-day,  when  giving 
advice  to  the  tyro,  use  the  words  of  the  old  prophet  and 
say,  “  Set  thine  house  in  order.” 

To  the  word  house  here  I  would  give  a  very  broad 
meaning;  I  would  extend  it  so  as  to  include  not  only 
the  house  itself ;  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  school 
work,  but  likewise  the  teacher  ;  his  character,  his 
knowledge,  his  sympathy  with  his  work  and  with  his 
pupils,  his  judgment  and  his  enthusiasm.  Not  only  is  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  order  in  the  school 
a  necessity  if  the  pupils  are  to  acquire  knowledge  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  it  is  imperatively  demanded 
because  of  its  moral  and  educational  value.  The  saying. 
“  The  boy. is  the  father  of  the  man  ”  contains  within  itself 
a  truth  we  should  never  forget  ;  and  the  teacher  who,  to 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Shakespere,  breaks  “the  good  meet¬ 
ing  with  most  admired  disorder  ”,  that  is.  conducts  the 
work  of  her  school  in  a  haphazard  manner,  not  only  fails 
in  securing  dicipline,  but  what  is  much  worse,  is  training 
boys  and  girls  in  such  a  manner  that,  unless  their  home 
influence  be  of  such  a  nature  as  more  than  to. counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  her  example,  they  will  grow  into  men  and 
women  with  disorderly  methods  which  will  seriously  hand¬ 
icap  them  in  the  race  for  success  in  after  life. 

On  the  schools  and  on  the  nature  of  the  training  they 
give  depends  largely  the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of 
the  land,  and  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  depends 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Good  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  recognised,  then,  as  the  most  essential  feat¬ 
ure  of  a  school,  yet  there  is  no  department  in  which  so 
many  teachers  fail.  By  good  government,  I  do  not  mean 
the  expression  of  an  arbitrary  tyranny  such  as  a  slave  driv¬ 
er  may  exercise  over  a  gang  of  unfortunate  captives, 
chained  to  an  oar  and  forced  to  labour  incessantly  under 
the  crack  of  the  ever  present  lash,  but  the  systematic  ar¬ 
rangements  of  everything  in  connection  with  the  schools, 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  anything  but  order  and 
industry  to  prevail.  Let  us  briefly  inquire  into  some  of 
the  causes  of  failure  to  enforce  discipline.  After  many 
years’  experience  and  observation  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  some 
mental  or  moral  training  on  the  part  of  a  teacher. 
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First  among  these  defects,  I  unhesitatingly  place  the 
moral  defect,  the  exhibition  of  which  we  designate  by  the 
euphonious  term,  indolence,  but  which  we  recognize  in  this 
work  a  day  world  as  laziness.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  mismanagement  of  schools  which  occurs  with  too  sad 
a  frequency  all  over  the  land  is  based  by  this  must  unlove¬ 
ly  characteristic  of  frail  human  nature.  “  Indolence,”  says 
Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  “  the  mother  of 
misery”,  and  we  may  say  to-day  that  it  is  the  mother  of 
many  an  unsuccessful  pedagogical  career.  “  Enjoyment 
stops  where  indolence  begins,”  declares  Pollock  in  his 
Course  of  Time  :  enjoyment  of  the  work  of  the  school 
there  cannot  be  where  the  teacher  is  too  indolent  to  im¬ 
press  order  on  the  youthful  minds  with  which,  as  a 
rule,  she  has  to  deal.  Unless  teacher  and  pupils  alike  enjoy 
the  routine,  order  cannot  prevail.  Managing  a  school  is 
not  idleness,  for,  “  An  idler  ” 

Is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands. 

The  man  who  adopts  the  career  of  an  educationist  with 
the  idea  that 

“  Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair” 

He  may  with  everlasting  yawns  confess. 

“  The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness  ” 

has  no  place  in  our  schools,  or  indeed  in  our  country. 
The  life  of  a  competent  teacher  is  a  strenuous  one  and 
demands  the  best  efforts  of  a  robust  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood.  As  is  the  teacher  so  will  be  the  pupil.  If  the  in¬ 
structor  is  indolent,  the  scholar  will  be  idle,  and  if  idle, 
then  liable  to  yield  to  some  temptation  as  saith  Watts  in  his 
Divine  Songs, 

“  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.” 

Next  in  order  comes  lack  of  self-control  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  She  who  has  failed  to  attain  the  complete 
mastery  of  herself  must  inevitably  fall  far  short  of  her  at¬ 
tempt  when  she  endeavours  to  control  others,  even  though 
they  be  but  children.  Calderwood  evidently  had  this  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  :  “  He  that  reigns  within  him¬ 
self  and  rules  passion,  desires  and  fears  is  more  than  King.” 
Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
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the  patience  of  a  teacher  is  sure  to  be  tried,  and  she  is  in¬ 
deed  a  poor  teacher  that  hath  not  patience.  She  who  would 
attain  to  perfect  government  of  her  school,  must  then  have 
complete  mastery  over  her  own  temper,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  will  destroy  her  authority  over  her  pupils  or  detract 
from  their  respect  for  her  like  a  display  of  anger.  There 
is  no  place  among  the  ranks  of  educationists  for  those 
who  lack  self-control.  ’Tis  true  that  The  worst  speak  some¬ 
thing  good  ;  if  all  want  sense  Grod  takes  a  text  and  preach¬ 
es  patience  ;  ”  but  we  cannot  afford  to  have  those  who 
have  never  taken  the  trouble! o  develop  this  virtue,  shed 
their  baneful  influence  over  the  rising  generation.  Let 
each  teacher  who  would  do  her  duty  in  that  high  calling 
she  has  chosen,  so  train  herself  that  her  own  temper  shall 
be  under  certain  control  if  she  would  have  “  order  give 
each  thing  view.” 

Another  cause  of  the  lack  of  discipline  is  some  defect  in 
the  manner  of  the  teacher. '  She  mav  be  too  frivolous  to 
command  respect,  or  to  exercise  authority.  She  may  be 
supercilious  in  her  treatment  of  the  pupils  and  thus  excite 
antipathy  in  their  minds  ;  she  may  be  finniky,  constant¬ 
ly  nig,  nagging,  fault  finding  here,  fault  finding  there, 
scolding,  complaining,  conducting  herself  in  a  manner  to 
wear  out  the  patience  of  a  thousand  generations  of  Jobs. 
Good  government  wTll  never  result  from  scolding.  To  secure 
order  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  affections  of  your  pupils, 
and  you  cannot  secure  their  affections  by  antai^onizing 
them.  A  kindly,  courteous,  yet  dignified  manner  will  do 
more  to  win  the  allegiance  of  your  pupils  and  to  secure  dis¬ 
cipline  than  hours  of  fault  finding.  Every  teacher  should 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  her  manner  in  the  school,  and  if, 
after  an  impartial  examination  of  whatsoever  shortcomings 
she  may  find  herself  guilty  of,  she  is  not  prepared  to  cultivate 
a  kindliness  of  disposition  towards  her  pupils  and  a  desire 
to  have  them  grow  into  kindly,  courteous,  dignified  men 
and  women,  she  had  better  seek  other  employment.  If  she 
would  do  this,  she  may  find  guidance  in  the  words  of 
Shakesphere  “  Kindness,  ever  nobler  than  revenge,”  and 
in  those  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  “We  must  be  as 
courteous  to  a  child  as  to  a  picture,  give  it  the  advantage 
of  the  best  light.”  Self-study  and  self-culture  with  this 
object  in  view  will  enable  those  who  now  “  go  forth  with 
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tears  to  return  again  with  rejoining,  bringing  their  sheaves 
with  them. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  you  may  expect  to 
find,  in  every  school  over  whose  destinies  you  are  called 
on  to  preside,  pupils  of  slow  or  undeveloped  intellects. 
These  are  very  trying  to  the  teacher,  but  they  are  the  very 
ones  who  require  most  careful  study,  that  we  may  under¬ 
stand  them.  Too  often  these  dull  ones  are  made  more  so 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  shortcomings,  are  crushed,  as  it 
were,  by  a  realisation  of  their  own  slowness.  If  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  bright  ambitious  student  who  has  little  need  of  ex¬ 
traneous  aid,  how  much  more  remembering  that,  “  Heaven 
in  sunshine  will  requite  the  kind,”  should  we  cultivate  to¬ 
wards  our  backward  little  ones  that.  “  Fellow  feeling,” 
which  “  make  us  w^ondrous  kind.”  This  is  no  difficult 
task,  for  it  needs  little  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
around  us  to  convince  the  best  of  us  that  we  are  in  mental 
development  as  far  behind  the  intellectual  giants  who 
loom  large  in  the  different  activities  of  life,  as  the  dullards 
are  behind  us.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  that  we 
should  not  be  as  wise  in  our  sphere  of  usefulness  as  the 
giants  are  in  theirs,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  endeavour 
to  understand  the  idiosyncrasies  of,  and  to  identify  her¬ 
self  with  the  personality  of  every  child  with  whom  she 
comes  into  contact.  A  successful  teacher  is  a  living  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  golden  rule.  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.”  A  teacher  who  laughs  at  or 
makes  sport  of  the  mistakes  of  the  dullards  will  earn  the 
hatred  of  these  and  will  forfeit  the  respect  of  her  other 
pupils.  Thus,  she  will  fail  of  that  authority  which  belongs 
to  her  position,  and  if  she  secure  order  it  wTll  be  founded 
on  fear  and  not  on  respect. 

Another  prolific  source  of  disorder  is  lack  of  continuity. 
A  teacher  is  cross,  or  impatient  at  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  seeds  she  has  herself  sown  and  punishes  on  one  day 
that  w^hich  she  has  frequently  or  habitually  tolerated,  or 
allows  privileges  to  the  bright,  attractive  child  in  which  the 
others  do  not  share.  Either  of  these  mistakes  must  prove 
fatal  to  school  government,  and  it  is  only  the  teacher  w’ho 
has  mastered  the  defects  I  have  already  pointed  out  w^ho 
will  succeed  in  avoiding  them.  Our  self  command  must 
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be  such  that  we  shall  uniformly  treat  our  pupils  in  the 
same  kindly,  courteous,  firm  manner. 

There  are  of  course  children  whose  sunny  look  and 
loveable  dispositions  immediately  make  for  them  warm 
places  in  our  hearts.  This  we  cannot  prevent  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  do  so  ;  the 
same  thing  will  remain  true  of  each  of  us  as  long  as 
we  live,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make  this 
preference  manifest,  we  must  be  completely  impartial, 
treating  each  and  all  in  the  same  manner.  The  dull  pupil 
may  be  sounder  at  heart  and  may  develop  into  a  nobler 
character  than  the  favourite  on  whom  we  lavished  our 
affections,  just  as  the  ugly  duckling  developed  into  the 
graceful  swan. 

Vacillation  again  is  fatal  to  good  goverment.  A  teacher  di¬ 
rects  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  done,  but 
does  not  insist  because  it  is  easier  to  yield  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  pupils  than  to  enforce  her  rulings.  When  children 
discover  that  they  can  wheedle  you  into  a  change  of  opinion 
or  of  action  they  have  lowered  their  respect  for  your  person¬ 
ality  and  have  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  your  authority.  Be  firm 
then  ;  make  not  up  your  mind  in  haste,  but  when  you  have 
done  so  adhere  to  y»>ur  decision.  Let  your  yea  be  yea  and 
your  nay  be  nay.  If  convinced,  howev^er,  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to  change  your  decision, 
the  children  are  entitled  to  know  your  reasons  for  so  doing. 
These  you  should  carefully  explain  lest  they  conceive  you 
to  be  acting  from  impulse  or  from  other  unworthy  motive, 
such  as  personal  convenience  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  firm¬ 
ness  to  adhere  to  your  own  opinion.  Realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  ;  that  you  are 
safeguarding  the  future  not  only  of  your  pupils  but  also 
that  of  the  Empire,  and  a  momentary  inclination  to  self- 
indulgence  will  never  tempt  you  to  betray  the  post  entrust¬ 
ed  to  you. 

Narrowness  of  information,  like  the  evils  already  enume¬ 
rated,  has  a  most  baneful  effect  on  the  teacher’s  work. 
Know  that 

“  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  G-od  : 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven.” 

The  teacher  who  knows  nothing  but  the  text-book  and 
perhaps  does  not  even  know  that  will  never  succeed.  In 
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teaching,  “  Knowledge  is  power.  ”  You  must  be  so  full 
of  the  subject  you  are  teaching  that  your  knowledge  will 
permeate  the  whole  class ;  you  should  be  independent 
of  the  text-book.  Reading,”  saith  Bacon,  in  his  Essays, 
“  maketh  a  full  man  ”,  therefore  the  teacher  must  read. 
It  is  the  man  who  takes  in  knowledge  who  is  able  to 
impart  it.  The  educationist  who  is  not  constantly  absorb¬ 
ing  knowledge  will  soon  be  engaged  as  Dr.  .John  Brown 
said,  “  in  spinning  his  own  fancies  out  of  his  interior, 
and  like  the  spider  in  snaring  himself  at  last  as  well 
as  his  victims.”  As  you  are  so  will  be  your  pupils  ;  if 
indolent,  indolent  ;  if  ignorant,  ignorant.  Then  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  that  which  you  have 
learned  ;  so  that  yoar  power  and  your  enthusiasm  may 
pervade  the  school  ;  a  power  ever  influencing  for  good,  and 
urging  your  pupils  along  the  road  to  perfect  citizenship. 

Carelessness  about  the  school-room  is  fatal  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  I  do  not  think  I  ever  entered  a  school  where  the  maps 
were  hanging  crooked  on  the  wall,  or  with  one  of  the  bars 
partly  torn  off ;  where  the  floors  were  littered  with  papers, 
where  the  teacher’s  desk  was  in  disorder  without  finding 
the  same  confusion  evident  in  her  conduct  of  the  school. 
The  defect  in  her  mental  or  moral  training  was  being  re¬ 
peated  in  that  of  the  unfortunate  children  under  her  charge. 

What  applies  to  the  school  room  may  in  like  manner  be 
repeated  concerning  the  care  of  the  school  grounds.  Many 
of  our  school  premises  might  be  wonderfullv  improved 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  from  immoral  influences  might  be  converted 
to  object  lessons  for  the  community.  With  trees  and 
shrubs  so  easily  obtained,  why  are  so  many  of  our  school 
grounds  bare  and  desolate  looking  ?  Why  are  unsightly 
outhouses,  sheds  and  bare  corners  unblushingly  exposed  to 
view,  when  they  could  be  so  easily  concealed  and  objects  of 
beauty  substituted  ?  A  word  of  warning  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  here  Do  not  plant  your  trees  or  shrubs  in  rows 
like  cabbages  ;  group  them  in  corners  and  at  sides,  keep¬ 
ing  the  centre  open  except  for  trees  with  which  you  wish 
to  shade  the  building.  Iflant  shrubs  by  the  steps  and  by 
the  house  corners  to  take  off  the  bare  look.  You  can  easily 
interest  your  children  in  these  projects  and  they  will  enjoy 
performing  the  little  labour  demanded  under  your  guidance. 
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Having  thus  considered  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  to 
secure  good  government,  let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  the 
traits  which  are  most  conducive  to  bringing  about  the  conir 
summation  we  desire.  I  have  spoken  to  little  purpose,  if 
you  do  not  realize  that  where  I  condemn  one  educational 
vice,  or  set  of  vices,  I  am  advising  those  who,  on  self-exam¬ 
ination,  convict  themselves  of  possessing  these  faults,  at 
once  to  set  about  the  task  of  eradicating  them  by  cultivating 
their  corresponding  virtues.  If  you  are  not  master  of  your¬ 
self,  cultivate  self-control  ;  if  you  are  brusque,  petty  or 
supercilious  in  manner,  avoid  the  habit  as  you  would  the 
plague,  and  aim  at  a  kind,  dignified  bearing  ;  if  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  scolding,  abandon  the  custom  ;  if  you 
have  neglected  the  dullards,  study  them  carefully  ;  if  you 
have  been  partial  to  this  pupil  or  to  that,  learn  to  treat  all 
with  the  same  courteous  manner  ;  if  you  have  been  vacillat¬ 
ing  and  changeable  in  your  opinions,  teach  yourself  firm¬ 
ness  ;  if  you  have  been  indolent,  become  industrious  ;  if  you 
hare  been  ignorant,  educate  yourselves  ;  if  you  have  been 
slaves  to  the  text-books,  learn  to  become  independent  of 
them,  so  will  your  efforts  be  crowned  with  that  success 
which  Addison  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote, 

“  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 

But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronious; 

We’ll  deserve  it.” 

Above  all  things  take  pleasure  in  your  work  ;  then  will 
you  find  it  easy  to  avoid  the  errors  I  have  pointed  out  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  hints  I  .am  about  to  give  you. 
Shakespere  tells  us  that 

“  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  taken  ; 

In  brief.  Sir,  study  w^hat  you  most  effect.” 

The  first  day  in  school  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  subsequent  wmrk  of  the  term,  therefore  on  that  day  be 
particularly  on  your  guard  lest  you 'make  any  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  against  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  warn  you. 
Children  are  acute  judges  of  character  ;  being  themselves 
natural  they  detect  the  pious  fraud  and  see  through  the 
mask  of  affection  with  unerring  instinct.  Therefore  be 
natural  and  unaffected.  First  impressions  have  a  tendency 
to  become  persistent  ;  then  be  careful  of  the  impressions 
you  first  make  on  entering  a  school  or  when  coming  into 
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contact  with  new  pupils.  G-ive  some  regular  work  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  for  industry  is  as  strong  an  influence 
in  favour  of  good  government  as  idleness  is  as  an  incentive 
to  mischief.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
among  the  pupils  two  or  three  ring-leaders  in  mischief  do 
not  allow  them  to  imagine  from  vour  treatment  that  vou 
suspect  them,  receive  them  kindly  and  naturally  and  man¬ 
age  to  keep  them  busy. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  whole  secret  of  school 
management  lies  in  that  little  word  busy.  If  you  can  keep 
your  pupils  occupied  they  will  be  under  control  and  will  be 
happy.  As  unhappness  among  the  people  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  revolutions  ;  the  overthrowal  of  kings  and  of 
governments,  so  is  unhappiness  among  the  children  fatal  to 
school  discipline.  An  incident  related  by  Miss  I.  N.  McFee 
in  the  Normal  Instructor  is  so  apropos^  that  1  here  give  it  in 
full. 

,  “  I  know  a  teacher  who  once  taught  a  country  school 

which  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  “bad  one”.  The  di¬ 
rector  told  her  that  if  she  could  get  along  with  two  of  the 
pupils,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  she  would  have  no  trouble,  as 
those  two  controlled  the  school.  The  first  morning  came  ; 
she  had  no  trouble  recognizing  the  two.  The  girl,  or  young 
lady,  as  she  would  have  been  called,  had  she  acted  at  all 
lady  like,  marched  boldly  into  the  school-room  removed 
hat,  jacket,  and  rubbers,  and  threw  them  on  a  seat,  then 
ordered  one  of  the  little  girls  to  carry  them  out  into  the  hall. 
She  kept  about  four  little  girls  waiting  on  her  for  a  short 
time.  In  response  to  the  teacher’s  “  (Good  morning”  she 
gave  acool  stare  and  an  unintelligible  mutter.  Nothing 
daunted,  after  she  had  finished  putting  some  work  on  the 
board,  the  teacher  sat  down  by  her,  made  remarks  about 
the  pleasant  weather,  and  then  inquired  about  the  classes, 
number  of  pupils,  etc.  At  first  she  bristled  all  over  like  a 
porcupine,  gave  the  briefest  of  answers  and  watched  the 
teacher  narrowly  ;  finally,  as  she  became  more  at  ease,  she 
answered  quite  civilly,  and  in  a  few  mniutes  the  teacher 
left  her  and  Went  about  some  work,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  she  was  watching  her  slightest  movement,  and  that  once 
or  twice  she  had  prompted  some  of  the  other  pupils  to  do 
something  to  anijoy  her.  She  felt  .a  little  relieved  when 
she  heard  her  say  to  the  boy  as  he  came  into  the  hall  : 
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“  Bet  you  a  cooky,  Jim,  we’ve  got  a  teacher  that  knows 
something  this  time  A  loud  laugh  was  his  answer,  and 
an  overgrown  boy  of  fifteen  swaggered  into  the  room. 

Mornin”,  he  yelled  as  he  passed  the  desk.  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing  ”,  returned  the  teacher,  “  I’m  glad  you  have  come.  I  was 
just  wanting  some  one  to  help  move  some  seats”.  He 
gazed  impudently  at  her  with  open  mouth.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  but  pointed  out  the  seats  she  wanted  to 
move.  He  hesitated  a  minute  and  then  went  to  work.  She 
kept  him  busy  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then 
thanked  him  for  the  way  he  had  done  the  work.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  her  thanks,  but  ordered  one  of  the  little  boys 
to  sweep  up  the  litter  he  had  made.  A  short  time  after, 
through  the  open  window,  the  teacher  heard  him  reply  to 
a  small  boy,  who  had  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  teach¬ 
er  :  “  She’s  a  brick  and  you’d  better  ’tend  to  your  lessons 
or  you’ll  (let  your  jacket  tanned  ”  “For  a  month  or  more 
she  had  to  maintain  a  pretty  close  watch  of  them,  but  after 
that  they  caused  her  no'  trouble  and  she  could  have  not 
wished  for  better  pupils  than  they  were.  She  had  managed 
to  win  their  affections  and  to  create  in  them  a  desire  for 
improvement.  The  young  man  is  now  attending  a  business 
college'aud  the  young  lady  is  about  to  graduate  from  a  noted 
high  school  Again  I  would  say,  teachers  do  not  suspect 
a  pupil  of  being  a  villain  until  you  have  proved  him*  so. 

Ho  not  overgovern.  Do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  seek 
for  things  about  which  you  make  rules  or  which  you  may 
forbid  your  children  to  do.  Remember  that  forbidden  fruits 
are  sweet,  and  that  if  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  hard  and 
fast  rules  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be  broken.  Let  your 
rules  then  be  confined  to  first  principles  ;  you  will  thus 
preserve  for  yourselves  greater  discretionary  power,  and 
will  give  your  pupils  moral  exercise  by  requiring  them  to 
ascertain  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  from  these  first 
principles 

Good  government  is  after  all  largely  a  matter  of  moral 
training  :  by  right  thoughts  and  right  actions  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  introducing  into  your  schools  that 
spirit  which  we  call  good  tone,  without  which  no  school 
can  be  an  influence  for  righteousness.  I  remember  once 
hearing  one  of  our  leading  educationists  relate  an  incident 
of  his  boyhood  which  shows  the  danger  of  having  too  many 
rules. 
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Attached  to  a  school  he  attended  was  a  high  wing  with  a 
steep  pitched  roof.  The  headmaster  after  his  midday  meal, 
one  day,  read  of  a  man  having  fallen  from  a  roof  where 
he  had  been  working,  and,  walking  towards  the  school 
immediately  afterwards,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  if  a  boy 
were  to  climb  upon  the  roof  of  that  wing,  and  were  to  fall 
therefrom  he  would  be  killed  or  at  least  seriously  injured. 
Believing  that  forewarned  was  forearmed,  he  immediately 
caused  the  whole  school  to  assemble  and  forbade  any  one 
attempting  to  climb  upon  the  roof  of  the  wing.  Now,  no 
one  in  the  school  had  ever  thought  of  climbing  the  roof,  till 
Ihe  feat  was  suggested  as  a  desirable  one  by  being  forbid¬ 
den,  and,  said  the  gentleman  in  relating  the  incident, 
within  twenty-four  hours  there  was  scarcely  a  boy  in  the 
school  who  had  not  been  astride  that  roof 

Not  only  are  children  liable  to  forget  rules  when  they  are 
many  in  number,  but  mischief  is  oftentimes  suggested  of 
which  they  wmuld  never  have  thought  had  it  not  been  for 
the  rule  forbidding  it,  as  was  the  case  I  have  related  about 
the  boys  and  the  roof. 

Do  not  threaten  :  it  is  a  habit  injurious  to  teacher  and 
pupils  alike  and  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Endeavour 
to  interest  the  pupils  in  study  ;  this  can  best  be  done  by 
keeping  them  busy.  Stimulate  a  desire  for  knowledge  ; 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  one  who  is  herself  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  after  knowledge  If  the  pupils  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  school  life,  they  will  interest  their  parents,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents  is  necessary  if  the  teacher’s 
work  is  to  be  all  it  should.  It  often  happens  that  remarks 
made  about  the  teacher  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  in 
their  hearing  do  much  to  prompt  the  children  to  a  display 
of  insubordination  :  a  teacher  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  extend  her  influence  beyond  the  borders  of  the  school¬ 
room  and  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  parents  of 
her  pupils  and  with  others  of  influence  in  the  community. 
“  There  is  no  school  unless  the  father,  the  mother,  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupil  keep  school  together,”  says  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  and  we  should  thoroughly  realize  the  truth  of 
this  principle  if  we  would  make  our  work  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pupils. 

Do  not  wait  till  the  clock  is  on  the  point  of  striking 
the  hour  when  the  school  should  begin  before  presenting 
yourself  in  the  school  room.  A  teacher  should  never  be 
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tardy  ;  she  should  as  far  is  possible  be  always  on  hand  so 
as  to  prevent  pupils  assembling  in  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  to  romp  in  the  school  room.  This  practice  should 
never  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  ;  it  is  destructive 
to  furniture  and  to  apparatus  and  is  subversive  of  dicipline. 
The  arrangement  of  the  school  furniture  has  an  important 
bearing  on  school  government,  and  those  teachers  who 
are  ens'asi’ed  in  schools  were  the  lumbering  old  wooden 
desks  of  a  past  generation  still  obtain  should  immediately 
begin  a  campaign,  and  agitate,  agitate,  agitate  till  they 
have  been  compelled  to  give  place  to  modern  graded  seats. 
I  have  been  working  with  this  in  Anew  for  seA^eral  years, 
with  gratifying  results,  but  there  yet  remain  several  districts 
where  modern  desks  haA^e  not  been  pro  Added  for  the  schools, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  teachers  there  employed 
will  resol A^e  to  work  faithfully  for  such  a  consummation, 
the  old  desk  will  have  practically  disapeared  before 
the  end  of  the  present  scholastic  year.  The  new  desks, 
by  the  increased  comfort  they  giA^e  the  children,  by  their 
more  compact  form,  and  by  the  facilities  they  afford  for 
standing  up  and  sitting  down,  materially  assist  the  teacher 
in  maintaining  order  and  in  securing  attention.  The  desks 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  teacher  can  OA^erlook  all  the 
pupils  with  a  single  glance. 

School  tactics  have  a  marked  effect  on  school  government, 
the  rythmic  motion  of  the  pupils  acting  together  under  the 
word  of  command  or  at  the  sign  of  the  teacher  establishes 
in  the  former  the  habit  of  obedience  and  in  the  latter  that 
of  command.  Then  never  allow  your  pupils  to  slouch 
to  their  feet  or  to  saunter  to  their  place  in  class.  Send 
them  to  their  seat  by  word  of  command,  seat  them  in  the 
same  way  ;  call  them  up  in  like  manner  and  haA^e  them 
march  briskly  whenever  you  wish  them  to  moA^e.  See 
that  vour  orders  are  instantlv  executed  :  to  ensure  this 
never  issue  a  command  till  the  pupils  are  in  a  position-  to 
execute  it  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  e.  g.  never 
order  a  class  to  stand  till  the  necessary  books,  etc.,  haA^e 
been  collected. 

Closely  allied  with  school  tactics  is  physical  drill ;  the 
good  effects  systematic  and  frequent  drill  has  on  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  school  is  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
any  teacher  AA^ho  conducts  the  physical  drill  of  her  pupils 
in  a  perfunctory  or  listless  manner. 
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Have  short  physical  drills  at  frequent  intervals,  as  the  ex¬ 
ercises  not  only  strengthen  the  bodies  of  the  children,  and 
rest  their  mental  faculties,  but  establish  habits  of  order  and 
obedience.  Let  your  physical  drill  be  executed  vigorously, 
the  movements  taking  place  promptly  on  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  or  better  still,  teach  the  pupils  to  sing  to  .the  move¬ 
ments.  If  you  cannot  do  this  have  them  count  with  you. 

Singing  and  simultaneous  recitations  are  important  aids 
to  good  government  and  should  be  ])ractised  frequently. 
In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  I  desire  to  impress  on  you 
that  it  forms  part  of  your  school  course  just  as  does  read¬ 
ing,  spelling  or  arithmetic,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
excuse  the  absence  of  singing  in  your  school  by  saying 
you  cannot  sing  yoursell.  A  captain  who  wrecked  his 
vessel  through  his  ignorance  might  as  justly  make  the 
defence  that  he  w^as  ignorant  of  navigation.  You  know 
what  are  the  subjects  required  by  law  ;  those  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  undertook  to  teach  w^hen  you  signed  your  engage¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that 
agreement. 

I  have  reserved  the  arrangement  of  the  routine  or  of  the 
time-table  till  now,  not  because  it  is  unimportant  but  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  in  itself  a  summary  of  all  the  aids  to 
government  which  I  have  enumerated.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  time-table  requires  careful  study  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  features  of  the  particular  school 
for  w^hich  it  is  prepared.  Frequently  this  routine  shows 
only  what  the  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  pupils  and 
affords  the  latter  no  clue  as  to  how  they  are  to  employ  their 
time  when  not  in  class.  It  is  however  more  important 
that  it  should  contain  clear  directions  for  the  guidance  of 
the  pupils  during  the  intervals  w’hen  they  are  not  engaged 
with  the  teacher.  The  time-table  must  be  arranged  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  important  subjects,  and  to  afibrd 
constant  but  ever  changing  employment  to  thej  little  ones. 
It  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  include  every  subject  of  the 
course  of  study.  Teachers  often  urge  as  an  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  some  subject,  that  they  have  no  time. 
In  reply  to  this  I  say  you  have  all  the  time  there  is,  and  if 
you  are  neglecting  any  subject,  it  is  because  you  have  not 
given  sufficient  thought  to  the  arrangement  of  your  routine, 
or  because  you  have  not  overcome  some  of  the  faults  I  have 
already  pointed  out. 
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Since,  however,  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools 
of  my  inspectorate  have  not  attained  to  that  perfection  of 
mental  and  moral  training,  which  will  enable  them  to  im¬ 
press  their  wills  without  danger  of  saccessful  revolt  on  their 
educational  subjects,  unaided  by  appeals  to  the  lower  mo¬ 
tives  actuating  the  child  equally  with  the  man,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  discuss  the  artificial  methods  of  maintainin<r 
discipline  such  as  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
And  after  all  is  said  about  moral  influence  something 
remains  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  pi  system  ;  for  it  has 
its  counterpart  in  nature,  and  it  forms  an  essential  feature 
of  the  methods  of  the  G-reat  Teacher  Himself.  Page  defines 
punishment  as  ‘‘pain  inflicted  upon  the  mind  or  body  of 
an  individual  by  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject,  with 
a  view  either  to  reform  him,  or  to  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  offences  ;  or  both  ”.  He  also  classifies 
punishments  as  follows  :  — 

1st.  Those  which  address  themselves  to  the  mind  direct^ 
Iv,  such  as  deprivation  of  privileges,  liberty,  or  of  other 
prized  eventualities  and, 

2nd.  Those  which  appeal  to  the  mind  by  inflicting  on  the 
mental  through  the  physical  individuality  some  pain  or 
inconvenience.” 

In  regard  to  punishment  let  me  urge  on  those  who  would 
have  recourse  to  it,  to  decide  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
clearly  what  they  have  in  view  before  inflicting  it  ;  for 
punishment  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  is  an  educational  crime. 
Let  the  inflictor  then  know  her  object,  whether  it  be  the 
reformation  of  the  recipient  or  the  deterring  of  others  from 
similar  offences,  or  a  combination  of  these  objects.  From 
the  definition  and  division  of  punishment  given  above  it 
becomes  manifest  that  there  are  certain  rewards  and 
punishments  which  are  justifiable  as  there  are  others 
which  should  never  be  resorted  to.  A  punishment  degrad¬ 
ing  in  its  character,  of  a  nature  to  lower  the  self-respect 
of  a  pupil,  is  criminal  and  must  never,  under  atiy  circum¬ 
stances,  be  imposed.  Never  insult  a  pupil  by  pulling  his 
hair  or  ears,  striking  him  over  the  head,  shaking  him,  or 
otherwise  treating  him  as  an  inferior  creature. 

Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  the  object  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  law,  but  are  a  legitimate  motive  of  obedience  ; 
they  must,  consequently,  be  kept  in  a  place  of  strict 
subordination  to  the  higher  moral  motives.  \Ye  must 
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be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  child  does  not  unduly 
elevate  them,  does  not  come  to  regard  them  as  the 
end  of  his  conduct,  and  so  consider  it  merely  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  one,  or  of  avoiding  the  other.  If 
these  hopes  and  fears  are  constantly  kept  in  the  child’s  view 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that,  instead  of  being  trained  to  act 
from  moral  motives,  it  is  but  a  sordid  ideal  which  is  placed 
before  him.  “It  is  difficult”,  says  Currie  in  Common 
School  Education,  “  to  say  which  is  the  more  degrading, 
the  principle  of  bribery  or  the  dicipline  of  compulsion”. 

Rewards  and  punishments  shouJd  not  be  confined  to  one 
department  of  school  life,  but  should  be  extended  to  all  in 
the  proportion  of  their  importance.  They  should  be  arranged 
so  as  not  to  reward  the  possession  of  natural  gifts  or 
aptitudes  or  to  punish  the  lack  of  them  ;  but  rather  the  use 
made  of  those  possessed.  Habits  of  attentive,  diligent,  reg¬ 
ular  work  and  of  good  conduct  are  of  more  importance  to 
school  and  pupil  than  brilliancy  in  answering  questions 
or  quickness  in  preparing  certain  exercises.  Arrange  what 
ever  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  you  adopt  so 
that  they  may  be  bestowed  on  the  pupils,  not  for  what  na¬ 
ture  has  made  them  but  for  what  they  have  made  them¬ 
selves  ;  not  for  the  possession  of  talent  or  disposition,  but 
for  the  application  of  the  one  and  the  regulation  of  the 
other.  Regard  must  be  had  for  the  character  of  the  acts 
for  which  reward  oi  punishment  is  bestowed  ;  good  intent 
must  be  distinguished  from  accident,  and  mistakes  from 
crimes.  P’irst  principles  must  regulate  the  distribution, 
not  the  humour  or  the  temporary  caprice  of  the  teacher. 
Different  sensibilities  appertain  to  different  dispositions, 
and  these  the  teacher  must  carefully,  study  for  on  these 
sensibilities  depend  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  degrees 
of  reward  or  punishment,  and  it  is  for.  their  educative  efiect 
that  they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  employed  in  the  school  room. 
Great  rewards  should  not  be  conferred  for  trifling  merit, 
or  severe  punishments  for  slight  offences,  else  serious  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  give  rise  to  desperate  shifts.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  and  the  teacher  who  stales  her  incentives 
or  her  deterrents  by  excessive  use  will  soon  find  them 
worthless.  Shakespere  was  not  thinking  of  a  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  when  he  wrote, 

“  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.”  .. 
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Let  US  now  consider  the  various  artificial  rewards  which 
may  legitimately  be  used  to  maintain  good  government  and 
to  promote  education.  First  among  these  I  place  praise ;  a 
child  will  do  much  to  secure  the  approbation  of  one  he 
loves,  and  a  judicious  word  of  commendation  for  a  task  w^ell 
performed  or  fora  temptation  overcome  will  act  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  increase  exertion  in  the  tuture.  Do  not  praise 
indiscriminately,  but  make  your  commendation  a  stale  by 
which  your  pupil  may  climb  a  little  higher  up  the  ladder 
of  morality. 

The  love  of  praise  however  concealed  by  art, 

lieigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev’ry  heart'’, 

sang  Young  in  his  famous  Love  of  Fame,  audit  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  aid  to  education  ?  Avoid,  however,  the  error  which 
Pope  pointed  out  when  he  penned  the  line 

“Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise.” 

The  commonest  forms  of  rewards  which  obtain  in 
schools  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emulation.  They  are  the 
arrangement  of  the  pupils  in  the  classes  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  material  rewards  of  relative  or  actual  value  known 
of  prizes.  Various  arguments  both  for  and  against  these 
practices  have  been  advanced.  That  of  changing  places 
in  the  class  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
it  causes  loss  of  time  and  interruption  to  class  work  ; 
that  it  rewards  only  verbal  or  mernoriter  work,  and  thus 
encourages  brilliancy  at  the  expence  of  solid  merit.  In 
reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  said  that  the  method 
judiciously  employed  stimulates  emulation  from  the  palpa¬ 
ble  object  it  sets  before  the  class  ;  that  the  time  lost  and 
the  interruption  caused  are  inappreciably  small,  and  finally, 
that  the  teacher  will  use  the  method  to  encourage  careful, 
thoughtful  answ^ers  rather  than  smart,  showy  ones,  if  she 
is  the  kind  of  teacher  w'ho  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  children  at  all.  It  gives  a  fair  approximation 
of  actual  worth,  places  pupils  of  similar  standing  and  merit 
in  honourable  rivalry  with  each  other  and  admits  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  measuring  the  diligence  of  each  individual  recog¬ 
nized  alike  by  pupil  and  teacher. 

This  method  may  be  carried  into  effect  in  two  ways,  one 
by  assigning  a  value  on  a  certain  understood  scale  to  each 
department  of  school  work  and  conduct,  for  a  definite  time. 
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Hsuaily  a  week,  and  by  those  values  determining  the  order 
of  merit  for  the  next  week.  This  method,  while  affording 
a  near  approximation  to  actual  merit,  diminishes  the 
chances  of  il-feeling,  and  trains  in  perseverance,  by  teaching 
the  pupils  to  labor  for  an  object  the  immediate  attainment 
of  which  is  impossible.  It  however  necessitates  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  accounts  by  the  teacher.  The  other  method  is  that 
of  giving  the  place  the  moment  it  is  earned.  The  former  I 
believe  to  have  the  better  result  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  Consequently  it  is  the  only  method  I  have  taken 
the  time  to  describe. 

To  material  prizes  as  usually  distributed  I  have  strong 
objections,  because  they  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions 
without  which  effective  reward  is  impossible.  If  we  had 
sufficient  means  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
by  diligence  and  moral  conduct  deserve  them,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  productive  of  good  by  stimulating  to  con¬ 
tinued  exertion,  but  where  only  one  or  two  prizes  are  offered 
for  competition  among  the  members  of  a  class,  this  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  is  felt  by  at  most  a  few,  the  others  realizing 
that  their  chances  are  too  infinitesimal  to  be  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  The  second  objection  is  that,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  reward  is  given  for  the  possession  of  some 
natuial  gift  or  talent,  to  nature,  for  what  it  has  made  the 
child,  instead  of  to  the  child  for  what  he  has  made  himself. 
If  you  adopt  a  system  of  prize-giving  in  your  schools,  be 
careful  to  airange  it  on  such  a  plan  as  to  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  this  injustice. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  improper  methods  of  punishment. 
To  these  I  may  add  the  placing  the  children  in  an  absurb  or 
unnatural  position  ;  the  punishment  of  a  vrhole  school  or 
class  for  the  misdemeanours  of  a  few,  or  the  employment 
of  ridicule.  A  famous  writer  once  declared  that  “  a  blow 
with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a  sword,” 
the  latter  can  wound  the  body  but  the  former  may  mar 
and  deface  the  soul.  You  cannot  influence  a  pupil  who  is 
naturally  iudolent  or  vicious  by  ridicule,  but  you  may  inflict 
grievous  wounds  upon  the  soul  of  some  sensitive  child. 
To  forgive  a  person  for  a  wrong  he  has  done  you  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task ;  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  forgive  him  a  wrong 
you  have  done  him.  Therefore  do  not  risk  the  wronging 
of  your  pupils  by  the  use  of  ridicule.  Then,  too,  its  moral 
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effect  on  the  school  is  bad  as  it  tends  to  produce  “  that  Ba¬ 
bylonish  vest  Self-righteousness,”  so  fatal  to  correct  ethics. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fault  of  constant  scolding 
and  need  not  enlarge  on  it  here,  except  by  a  short  anecdote, 
“A  blacksmith  who  was  noted  for  constantly  scolding  the 
members  of  his  family,  was  one  day  endeavouring  to  hard¬ 
en  a  piece  of  steel.  Several  attempts  having  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure,  his  little  daughter  who  was  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  proceedings,  called  out  :  “Scold  it,  Daddy,  scold  it ;  that 
will  harden  it  if  anything  will.” 

Among  legitimate  punishments  are  Kind  Keproof.  “  Good 
words  are  better  than  bad  strokes.” 

“Words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink,  falling  like 
dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces  that  which  makes  thousand, 
perhaps  millions,  think”.  Many  an  incorrigible  pupil  has 
been  reformed  by  a  kind  talk  in  private  with  the  teacher. 

Deprivation  of  certain  privileges  is  a  proper  form  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  certain  classes  of  offences.  The  punishment  being 
regulated  so  as  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  offence  creates 
a  distaste  for  it  :  it  is  logical  that  a  breach  or  an  abuse  of 
privelege  should  be  followed  by  its  curtailment.  Thus  the 
bully  who  makes  use  of  the  liberties  of  recess  time  to  mal¬ 
treat  the  younger  or  weaker  children  is,  in  addition  to 
whatever  other  penalty  the  teacher  sees  fit  to  impose,  justly 
punished  if  he  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  spending  his 
recesses  with  the  other  pupils  and  is  relegated  to  solitary 
enjoyment  of  the  school  grounds.  It  is  no  injustice  to  him 
who  will  not  perform  his  tasks  at  the  time  to  which  they 
are  assigned  to  compel  him  to  complete  them  during  the 
time  his  fellows  are  engaged  in  play.  If  a  pupil  leave  his 
seat  without  permission  it  is  logical  to  keep  him  standing  a 
sufficient .  time  to  impress  the  fault  of  his  memory;  the 
penalty  is  so  evident  a  result  of  the  offence  that  he  must 
himself  acknowledge  its  justice.  Here  let  me  caution  you 
against  allowing  the  pupils  to  snap  their  fingers  to  attract 
the  teacher’s  attention  ;  the  hand  raised  in  silence  is  all  that 
should  ever  be  tolerated.  In  fitting  the  penalty  to  the  crime, 
the  object,  needless  to  say,  is  to  impress  the  fact  that  a 
fault  has  been  committed  and  to  induce  repentance.  Re¬ 
pentance  for  the  past  having  been  secured  improvement 
for  the  future  is  more  likely  to  result.  Lytton  in  the  Lady 
of  Lyons  wrote, 
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“  He  who  seeks  repentance  for  the  past, 
v^hould  woo  the  Angel  Virtue  for  the  future,”  ; 

and  Horace  Mann  is  responsible  for  the  following  :  “  When 
a  child  can  be  brought  to  tears,  not  from  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  from  repentance  for  his  offence,  he  needs  no 
chastisement.  When  the  tears  begin  to  flow  from  grief  at 
one’s  own  conduct,  be  sure  there  is  an  angel  nestling  in 
the  bosom.” 

Keeping  the  pupils  in  after  school  hours  is  a  method  of 
punishment  frequently  resorted  to  by  teachers,  it  is  a 
logical  enough  penalty  that  work  neglected  during  school 
hours  should  be  done  outside  them.  The  punishment 
should,  however,  not  be  imposed  for  other  offences  than 
neglect  of  school  work,  and  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to 
make  certain  that  the  unfinished  task  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  pupil’s  power  to  perform. 

Public  confession  of  a  fault  is  excellent  discipline,  but  it 
should  be  resorted  to  with  great  care,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
cultivation  of  hypocrisy,  and  so  as  not  to  provoke  an  attempt 
at  insubordination.  The  pupil  who  publicly  commits  an 
offence  against  any  number  of  members  of  the  class  or  of 
the  school  should  be  brought  to  repentance  and  to  that 
point  of  reformation  when  he  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  make 
reparation  at  least  as  public  as  was  the  offence. 

I  now  come,  in  conclusion,  to  the  much  debated  question 
of  corporal  punishment.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  many 
teachers  object  to  this  method  of  chastisement,  and  that 
skilful  educationists  have  written  tomes  condemning  its 
employment,  nevertheless  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
teacher  who  informs  her  pupils  that  in  no  emergency  will 
she  resort  to  this  strenuous  aid  to  dicipline  is  depriving 
herself  of  a  useful  ally.  “Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  boy,” 
said  Solomon.  Butler  in  Hudibras  repeats  the  proverb  in 
the  couplet 

“  Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  styl’d, 

Then  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” 

The  rod  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity. 
It  should  never  be  used  in  anger  ;  it  should  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  till  expostulation,  encouragement,  kind  reproof, 
and  other  means  of  punishment  have  been  exhausted,  and 
till  the  case  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  instrument 
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with  which  it  is  inflicted  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
physical  injuries  shall  be  impossible,  and  imposition,  once 
decided  on,  should  be  so  thorough  in  its  nature  that  no 
second  application  of  the  remedy  will  be  necessary. 

There  are  of  course  other  points  about  which  I  might 
have  spoken,  many  of  those  mentioned  might  well  have 
been  treated  at  greater  length  ;  indeed  not  a  few  of  them 
would  afford  subject  matter  for  lectures  of  consider¬ 
able  duration,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  of  the  whole 
subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  useful  suggestions  to 
those  among  you  who  have  not  had  many  years’  experience, 
or  to  those,  if  perchance  such  there  be,  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  difiiculty  in  attaining  such  a  degree  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  your  schools  that  order  gives  all  things  view  and 
that  the  daily  work  becomes  an  anthem  without  discords, 
but  full  of  ever  recurring  harmonies. 

Finally,  to  repeat,  school  government  is  largely  a  moral 
question,  closely  correlative  with  moral  training.  Its  vital¬ 
ity  depends  on  the  teacher,  her  zeal,  her  character  :  and 
she  who  performs  the  duties  she  has  undertaken  in  a  per¬ 
functory  manner,  following  the  calling  because  it  is  re¬ 
spectable,  without  appreciation  of  its  responsibilities,  can 
never  look  forward  to  anything  but  remorse,  which,  like 
Esau’s,  shall  be  of  no  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
who,  by  study,  by  persistent  eflort.  and  by  continued  self- 
improvement,  constitutes  herself  a  fitting  guide  for  the 
generations  of  pupils  committed  to  her  band  for  moulding 
and  modelling  is  preparing  for  herself  in  this  world  “  a  place 
above  all  earthly  dignities,  a  still  and  quiet  conscience  ”, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  making  for  herself  ready  a  royal 
mansion  “  eternal  in  the  heavens  ”  :  laying  up  for  herself 
treasures  which  will  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  to 
be  divided  from  the  remembrance  of  a  good  deed  well 
done,  and  will  finally  reap  her  reward  in  the  words  of  the 
Teacher,  “  Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord 

“Duty  though  set  about  by  thorns,  may  still  be  made  a 
staff,  supporting  even  while  it  tortures.  Cast  it  away,  and, 
like  the  prophet’s  wand,  it  changes  to  a  snake  ”  D.  Jerrold. 
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EEPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  O.  F.  MrCETCHEON  FOR 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1904-1905. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  1904-05. 

Territory  : — Eight  counties  are  included  in  my  district  of 
inspection ;  viz.  :  Portneuf,  Quebec,  Lotbiniere,  Levis,  Me- 
gantic,  Beauce,  Dorchester,  Wolfe,  and  the  townships  of 
Bury,  Hampden,  Lingwick,  Marston,  Westbury,  Whitton 
and  Winslow  in  the  county  of  Compton. 

There  are  fifty  municipalities  in  this  district ;  twenty 
under  the  control  of  commissioners  and  thirty  under  control 
of  trustees.  One  new  municipality,  St.  Anastasie  de  Lys- 
ter,  has  been  added  to  the  list  this  year  A  very  neat  little 
school-house  has  been  built  by  the  trustees  of  this  munici¬ 
pality 

Conferences  .‘—Conferences  were  held  at  Quebec,  Bury, 
Bishop’s  Crossing.  Inverness,  Kinnear’s  Mills,  Maple  Gfrove, 
Leeds  Village,  Valcartier  Village  and  Gfould.  The  con¬ 
ferences,  with  one  exception,  were  well  attended. 

Schools: — There  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  schools 
in  operation  during  the  year.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
schools  were  open  ten  months,  the  average  time  for  each 
school  being  6  6  months. 

Salaries: — The  average  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts  is  ^17. 18  per  month,  the  lowest  being  il^ll, 
and  the  highest  $25  per  month.  The  small  salary  paid  we 
believe  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  scarciW  ot  teachers 
which  exists  at  present.  We  hope  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
this  class  of  workers  will  receive  a  just  remuneration  for 
the  exacting  labors  of  their  office,  which  are  so  faithfully 
performed. 

Teaching-staff : — The  schools  were  taught  by  122  teachers, 
12  of  whom  hold  model  school  diplomas,  and  77  elementary 
school  diplomas.  21  were  engaged  with  your  permission 
and  12  were  teaching  without  permits. 

Attendance: — There  were  1U97  boys  and  941  girls  attend¬ 
ing  school,  making  a  total  of  2038  pupils  The  average  at¬ 
tendance  was  1555.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each 
country  school  was  15. 

Taxation: — The  rate  of  taxation  varies  from  10c.  to  $1 
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per  hundred  dollars,  the  average  rate  being  49c  per  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  school  fees  vary  from  5c.  to  50c.  per 
month.  The  average  fee  is  40c. 

Grants  : — The  aid  given  to  the  poorer  municipalities  from 
the  ]^oor  Municipality  Fund  is  very  much  appreciated.  As 
a  general  rule  we  find  that  the  municipalities  assisted  in 
this  way  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  comply  with  the 
school  regulations. 

Bonuses  : — The  bonuses  for  successful  feachins:  were 

_  o 

gained  by  the  following  teachers  :  Misses  B.  W.  Fraser, 
M.  G-.  Johnson,  J.  MacMillan,  Mrs.  J.  D.  MacKritchie,  Mrs. 
I.  Kobertson,  Misses  K.  M,  Simpson,  B.  C.  G-raham,  E. 
Mooney,  G.  Patterson,  J.  L.  Eobertson,  A.  Arkley,  M.  J. 
Pollock,  K.  Bedard,  1.  Metcalfe,  M.  A.  Nicholson,  A.  M. 
Keenan,  E.  McYetty,  J  Pussell. 

Inspection  : — All  the  municipalities  in  my  district  were 
visited  and  the  schools  inspected  except  eleven  which  were 
closed  ai  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  reasons  for  their  being 
closed  are  stated  in  the  bulletins  of  inspection. 

Ee ports  were  sent  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  school 
boards.  The  books  for  distribution  have  been  placed  in  all 
the  schools  visited  since  January  1st. 

Bulletins  of  inspection  for  each  school  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Department. 

My  travelling  expenses  amounted  to  ^1269. 28. 

EEPOET  OF  INSPECTOE  A.  L.  GILMAN  FOE  THE 

SCHOOL  YEAE  1904-1905. 


I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report. 

Territory: — This  inspection  district  comprises  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pontiac,  Wright  and  Labelle,  and  extends  along  the 
Ottawa  Eiver  from  Montebello  to  Chapleau,  and  from  the 
Ottawa  Eiver  to  Maniwaki,  Indian  Eeserve  and  Egan,  at 
the  north.  Next  year  it  will  extend  to  Baskatong,  forty 
miles  north  of  Maniwaki,  and  to  Lac  des  Sables,  where 
small  schools  are  being  opened. 

Mileage  : — No  change  has  been  made  since  my  previous 
report. 

Roads :  -  The  roads  are  gradually  being  improved  as  the 
country  develops. 
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Many  of  the  back  townships  have  very  rough  roads,  and 
during  the  winter  months  they  are  extremely  bad. 

Expenses  : — Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  to 
the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  secure  livery  rigs,  1  find  it 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  to  drive  my  own  horse 
and  rig.  My  expenses  run  from  $200  to  ife230  per  annum. 

Impection  : — During  the  year  I  have  visited  all  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities  in  my  district,  except  Maniwaki  and  Egan. 
Owing  to  sickness  in  the  family  of  the  teacher  of  the  former 
the  school  has  been  closed  part  of  the  year,  and  on  account 
of  inability  to  secure  a  teacher  for  the  latter  it  did  not  open 
until  late.  These  two  municipalities  I  have  permission  to 
visit  in  September. 

I  find  it  frequently  necessary  to  make  two  visits  annually 
to  some  of  the  poor  municipalities,  as  part  of  the  schools 
are  in  operation  during  the  autumn  and  part  of  them  during 
the  spring  months.  Some  of  the  districts  are  so  large  that 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  school  at  different  points  to  enable 
the  children  to  attend. 

Schools  ; — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  district  during  the  past  year. 

I  expect  your  inspector  will,  next  year,  be  able  to  report 
new  schools  at  Davidson,  Lac  des  Sables,  Baskatong  and 
Danford  Lake 

The  new  district  of  St.  Sixte,  in  North  Lochaber,  will  be 
in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

Five  French  mission  schools  were  in  operation  during 
the  year ;  all  doing  good  work.  The  tierman  mission 
school  at  High  Falls  was  in  operation  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Classification  : — Following  previous  methods  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  as  per  regulation,  I  have,  after  careful  consideration, 
arranged  the  municipalities  under  the  following  headings  : 

Excellent: — Bryson  (village),  Wakefield  (village),  Chel¬ 
sea,  Cantley,  North  Wakefield  (village),  Fort  Coulonge, 
Hristol,  Clarendon,  Eardley,  Hull,  Maniwaki,  Lochaber  in 
part,  Masham. 

Good: — Templeton  East  and  West,  Lower  Litchfield, 
South  Onslow,  Onslow  Centre,  North  Onslow,  Aylwin, 
Thorne. 

Middling  Ste.  Angelique,  North  Lochaber,  Wakefield, 
Low,  Leslie,  South  Branch  Low,  G-atineau  Valley,  Ponson- 
by,  Montebello,  South  Mansfield,  Portland,  Suffolk. 
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Unsatisfactory  : — The  remaining  municipalities. 

School-houses  Several  new  school-houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  year,  or  are  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion.  South  Onslow  has  two  fine  large  buildings  to  replace 
Mohrs  and  Hammond’s.  !No.  three,  Clarendon,  has  been 
renewed  and  put  in  excellent  condition.  One  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  Ponsonby,  and  one  at  St.  Sixte.  Upper  Eard- 
ley  has  replaced  the  one  which  was  burned  last  autumn  by 
a  fine  new  building.  North  Onslow  school  has  been  re¬ 
paired  and  painted.  A  few  new  wood  sheds  have  been  and 
are  being  erected. 

Taxation  : — The  annual  rate  of  taxation  has  not  changed 
since  my  previous  report.  It  ranges  from  five  to  seven¬ 
teen  mills  on  a  dollar  and  the  school  fees  from  fi\^e  to  seven¬ 
ty-five  cents  per  capita.  The  average  rate  for  the  year  was 
ten  and  one  half  mill  and  the  average  fee  twenty-three 
cents. 

School  boards  : — Many  of  the  school  boards  neglect  their 
duty  to  visit  their  schools.  But  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  this  important  duty. 

More  than  half  the  boards  make  it  a  practice  to  visit 
their  schools  at  least  once  a  year.  Some  visit  them  twice 
during  the  year.  Much  greater  progress  is  made  by  the 
school  in  which  officers  and  parents  co-operate  with  the 
teachers  in  making  the  schools  attractive,  than  is  made  in 
the  schools  which  are  left  wholly  to  the  teachers. 

Teachers  need  encouragement  just  as  ministers  need  the 
sympathy  of  their  congregations.  No  teacher  can  do  her 
best  who  has  not  the  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy  of 
the  rate-payers  of  the  district  in  which  she  is  employed. 

Neglect  of  duty  of  the  part  of  parents  and  rate  payers  is 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  with  which  teachers  have  to 
contend  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

I  ascribe  this  negligence  largely  to  inexperience  rather 
than  to  bad  motives,  t  houghtlessness  rather  than  inconsi¬ 
deration.  ■  “ 

Accounts  : — The  accounts  of  the  secretaries  are  generally 
carefully  kept  and  regularly  audited. 

Teachers  The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Perfect  harmony  has  existed  between  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils. 
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Commissioners  and  rate-payers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  economy  to  engage  cheap  inexperienced 
teachers. 

Many  of  the  municipalities  refuse  to  engage  any  teachers 
who  have  not  had  Normal  School  training. 

A  few  still  remain  who  do  not  realize  the  difference 
between  school  teaching  and  school  keeping.  These  engage 
usually  the  teachers  who  are  willing  to  put  in  their  time 
for  a  mere  pittance,  and  they  are  usually  dear  at  that 

Bonuses  : — In  awarding  the  bonuses  I  have  followed  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Protestant  Committee,  and 
have  recommended  only  such  teachers  as  have  complied 
with  such  regulations.  The  list  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department 

Conferences  Conferences  were  held  as  usual  at  the 
local  centres.  They  were  well  attended.  For  assistance  at 
Hull  city  and  Shawville  I  extend  thanks  to  Mr.  John 
Parker,  B.  A.,  inspector  of  superior  schools,  and  to  others, 
teachers  and  local  clergymen. 

Pensioners  : — The  retired  teachers  residing  in  my  district 
of  inspection  have  been  visited  and  the  annual  report  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Department. 

Poor  municipalUies  : — All  the  poor  municipalities  which 
have  complied  with  the  required  regulations  have  been 
recommended  for  assistance  from  the  Poor  Fund.  Bulle¬ 
tins  of  inspection  have  been  forwarded  for  each  school. 
These  bulletins  contain  general  statistical  information. 

General  I  am  satisfied  in  looking  back  over  the  work 
of  the  past  ten  years  that  much  has  been  done,  that  general 
progress  is  being  made  in  raising  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  district,  and  more  especially  in  the  remote 
districts. 

Revieiv  : — In  closing  this  my  last  annual  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  of  these  counties,  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  state  briefly  from  a  record  kept  in  my  office,  a  few 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  ten  years 

Thirty-seven  new  schools  houses  have  been  built,  forty- 
one  have  been  repaired  or  renewed,  end  sixty-nine  have 
been  newly  furnished  with  patent  seats  and  desks,  new 
teacher’s  desks,  &c.  ^  . 

Sixty-five  students’  encyclopaedias  have  been  placed  in 
the  schools,  and  every  school  has  a  new  dictionary  and  a 
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set  of  supplementary  readers.  Many  of  the  schools  in  the 
prosperous  districts  have  charts  and  globes. 

Good  black-boards  and  maps  are  found  in  every  school. 

Twenty  three  new  wood  sheds  have  been  built.  Many 
of  the  school-houses  have  been  newly  painted,  some  of  the 
grounds  fenced,  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  general 
public  are  learning  to  think  more  of  their  schools,  far  more 
than  they  “  did  ten  years  ago.” 

An  air  of  refinement  is  apparent  in  our  schools,  pretty 
curtains  and  shades  are  to  be  seen  at  the  windows,  pictures 
and  flags  adorn  the  walls,  the  new  furniture  is  scrupulously 
free  from  cuts  and  stains.  Many  of  these  things  were  not 
in  evidence  ten  year  ago. 

Yes,  I  can  see  a  great  change,  even  the  children  have 
changed  in  manners,  in  deportment  and  habits. 

There  is  still  room  for  greater  evidences  as  the  new  coun¬ 
try  advances. 

Finnlhj : — I  wish  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  all  who 
have  befriended  me  in  my  travels  in  these  counties,  to  the 
secretaries  for  conveying  my  messages  to  the  school  boards 
to  the  commissioners  and  trustees  for  generously  acceding 
to  my  recommendations  and  to  the  teachers,  every  one,  for 
respectful  acquiescence  in  our  common  cause.  I  sever  my 
relations  with  my  many  friends  in  these  counties  with 
many  regrets. 

Official  Depaptment. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Quebec,  May  11th,  1906' 

On  which  day  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instructio.n 
was  held. 

Present:— The  Eev.  W,  I.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  in  the 
chair  ;  George  L.  Hasten,  Esq. ;  Professor  A.  W.  Kneeland, 
M.A.,  B.C.L. ;  the  Eev.  A.  T.  Love,  B.A. ;  Principal  W. 
Peterson,  LL.D.,  C.M.G. ;  W.  S.  MacLaren,  Esq.  ;  Gavin 
J.  Walker,  Esq.  ;  the  Ron.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  B.A.,  M.P. ; 
John  C.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  B.A. ,  Professor  James  Eobert- 
son,  LL.D.,  C.M.G. ;  P.  S.  G.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.P.; 
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the  Eev.  E.  I.  Eexford,  LL.D. ;  Principal  S.  P.  Kobins, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  ;•  John  Whyte,  Esq.;  W.  L.  Shurtleh,  Esq., 
K.C.,  LL.D.;  the  Hon.  J.  C.  McCorkill,  K.C.,  MP.P.  ;  H. 

J.  Silver,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Apologies-  for  absence  were  submitted  for  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  James  Dunbar,  Esq.,  K.C.,  D  C.L.,  H. 
B.  Ames,  B.  A.,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Ward. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  and  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Committee  held  on  the  30th  of  January  last  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  P.  S.  Gr.  Mackenzie, 

K. C.,  M.P.P.,  had  been  appointed,  by  order  in  council  of 
May  the  third,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  He  was  welcomed  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  McCorkill  stated  that  he  wished  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  approval  on  the  part  of  the  G-overn- 
ment  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  question  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Had 
the  appointment  carried  with  it  such  approval  he 
would  have  felt  obliged  to  oppose  it  with  all  his  power. 
He  further  stated  that  when  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  commission 
was  sent,  the  Premier  distinctly  informed  Mr.  Mackenzie 
that  no  endorsation  of  the  course  of  the  latter  in  the  House 
last  session  was  implied  by  the  appointment.  He  wished 
Mr.  Mackenzie  to  bear  him  out  in  the  statement  he  had  just 
made. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  said  that  Mr.  McCorkill’s  statement  cor¬ 
rectly  represented  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  amendments  made  to  the 
school  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  ShurtlefF,  seconded  by  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land,  and 

Resolved, —  “  That  in  the  marks  given  at  the  June  ex¬ 
aminations  the  subject  French  have  double  value,  and  that 
the  regulation  touching  the  same  be  amended  accord¬ 
ingly,  this  resolution  to  take  effect  at  the  examinations  in 
June,  1907.” 

Moved  by  Dr.  ShurtlefF,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sutherland, — 
That  the  Committee  on  the  course  of  study  be  instructed  to 
strengthen  the  course  in  French  so  as  to  justify  making  it 
of  double  value  as  to  marks  at  the  June  examinations. — 
Carried. 
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The  following  motion  was  moved  by  Professor  Kneeland, 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Shurtleff :  — 

That  Art.  20  of  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  be 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  I.  the  following  :  — 

“  The  Central  Board  shall,  however,  grant  Permits  to 
teach  in  elementary  schools  to  such  candidates  therefor  as  (1, 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  17  years;  (2)  shall  have 
produced  the  certificate  of  good  moral  character  required 
by  Art.  41  of  the  regulations  ;  (3)  shall  have  passed  the  ex¬ 
aminations  prescribed  for  Gfrade  II.  Academy;  (4)  shall 
have  passed  the  examination  in  Art  of  Teaching  prescribed 
by  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners. 

“  Such  Permits  to  teach  shall  be  valid  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  but  they  may  be  extended  for  a  second  or  a  third  year 
only  by  the  inspector  of  schools  for  the  district  in  which 
the  holder  resides,  by  endorsing  on  the  same, — ‘Valid  lor 
the  year” . 

(Signed)  . 

Inspector . 

“  If  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  Permit  be  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board  with  the  certificates 
of  the  Inspector  of  the  district  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  candidate 
has  been  teaching,  that  the  work  of  the  holder  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent  during  the  two  years  for  which  the  validity  of  the 
Permit  was  extended,  then  the  holder  of  the  Permit  may 
be  granted  a  permanent  second-class  elementary  diploma 
by  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners. 

“  Candidates  for  this  Permit  to  teach  shall  notify  the 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  of  their  intention  to  take  the 
examination  in  Art  of  Teaching  on  or  before  the  first  of 
May  in  any  year. 

“  The  examination  papers  in  Art  of  Teaching  shall  be  set 
by  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  ;  and  the  examinations 
shall  be  held  in  the  academies,  in  June,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  examinations  of  Grade  II  Academy  ; 
and  the  papers  together  with  the  other  papers  of  the  grade 
shall  be  sent  to  Quebec,  to  be  read  by  the  regular  staff  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Protestant  Committee  for  the 
June  examinations  ;  and  the  Inspector  of  Superior  School 
shall  report  the  result  to,  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Board.” 
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In  order  to  facilitate  business  the  following*  motion  was 
allowed  to  take  precedence  : — 

Moved  by  Dr.  ShurtlelF  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Walker, — 

“  That  while  this  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
staff  of  trained  teachers  should  be  secured  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit  for  all  the  schools  of  the  Province,  it  deems 
it  expedient  under  local  conditions  to  make  some,  special 
provision  for  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  work  of 
teaching  iii  the  rural  elementary  schools.” — Carried. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  the  vote  was  recorded 
as  follows  : — 

“  Yeas  ”  : — Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Masten,  Professor  Kneeland, 
Messrs.  Walker,  Phsher,  Mackenzie,  Maclaren,  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dr.  Rexford,  Dr.  Robins,  Mr.  Whyte,  Dr.  Shurtleff  and 
Mr.  McCorkill.— 13. 

“Nays”: -Dr.  Peterson,  Messrs.  Sutherland  and 
Silver. — 3. 

Absent  : — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Dr.  Dunbar, 
Messrs.  Ames,  Ward  and  Love. —  5. 

The  motion  of  Professor  Kneeland  was  then  discussed 
clause  by  clause  and  after  amendment  was  carried  in  the 
following  form  :  — 

“  That  Art.  20  of  the  regulations  be  amended  by  addin^* 
the  following  alter  paragraph  1 ; 

I.  Permits  to  teach  may  be  granted,  however,  by  the 
Central  Board  of  lilxaminers,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
two  dollars,  to  candidates  who  produce  satisfactory  evid¬ 
ence,  — 

(a)  That  they  have  completed  their  seventeenth  year  ; 
{b}  That  they  are  of  good  moral  character  ; 

(c)  That  they  have  passed  succesfully  Gfrade  II  Aca¬ 
demy. 

II.  Such  permits  to  teach  shall  be  valid  for  the  school 
year  only  during  which  they  are  issued  and  for  elementary 
schools  in  those  municipalities  only  which  make  formal 
application  to  be  authorized  to  employ  teachers  holding 
such  permits. 

III.  Such  permits  shall  be  valid  for  a  second  year  when 
endorsed,  on  the  ground  of  satisfactory  teaching,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  School  Boaid  under  which  the  teacher 
served,  the  School  Inspector  of  the  district  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners. 
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IV.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  service  teachers 
holdini^  permits  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  Inspector  of  the  district,  present  themselves  for  exa¬ 
mination  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  and  chool  Law,  and  if 
succesful  receive  a  Second-Class  Elementary  Diploma  valid 
for  elementary  schools  only.  Candidates  for  this  Second- 
Class  Diploma  shall  notify  the  Inspector  of  Superior 
Schools  of  their  intention  to  take  the  examination  in  Art 
of  Teaching  and  School  Law  on  or  before  the  first  of  May 
in  any  year. 

The  examination  papers  in  Art  of  Teaching  and  School 
Law  shall  be  set  by  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools;  the 
examinations  shall  be  held  in  the  academies  in  June  along 
with  the  regular  examinations ;  the  papers,  together  with 
the  other  papers  of  the  grade,  shall  be  sent  to  Quebec,  to 
be  read  by  the  regular  staff  of  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Protestant  Committee  for  the  June  examinations;  and  the 
Inspector  of  ^^uperior  Schools  shall  report  the  result  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Central  Board. 

«/ 

It  was  resolved  that  this  regulation  come  into  force 
at  once  upon  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

Before  the  discussion  of  any  of  these  motions  regarding 
the  granting  of  diplomas  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  :  — 

“  The  Montreal  Local  Council  of  Women  consider  that  it 
would  be  a  retrogade  movement  in  the  educational  affairs 
of  this  Province  should  the  standard  of  teaching  be  in.  any 
way  lowered.  It  believes  that  this  would  be  the  case  if 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Professor  Kneeland,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press  of  date  April  18th,  1906,  should  carry. 

“  Further,  this  Council  believes  that  in  a  Province  where 
there  exists  such  an  extreme  variation  of  conditions,  the 
best  practical  result  would  be  obtained  if  the  regulations 
insisted  upon  a  high  standard  for  the  Province  as  a  whole, 
and  if  special  provision  were  made  for  extreme  cases  by 
extending  the  operation  of  the  rules  governing  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  weak  municipalities  fund.” 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  89  officers  of  the  Local 
Council  and  representatives  of  Societies  affiliated  with  the 
Council. 

The  Secretary  read  also  a  memorial  which  accompanied 
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the  resolution,  and  submitted  copies  of  opinions  that  had 
been  elicited  by  the  Council  of  Women  in  reply  to  letters 
sent  to  various  people  in  the  Province. 

The  Committee  ordered  the  Secretary  to  convey  to  the 
Council  the  Committee’s  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
nature  of  these  documents. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  last  Elementary  School  Class 
of  McGrill  Normal  School  to  express  its  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  professional  training  and  the  hope  that  nothing 
would  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  courses  now  available 
for  teachers  in  that  institution  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W .  Dixon  in  regard  to  the  authorization 
of  Bell’s  Latin  Books  was  referred  to  the  text-book  sub¬ 
committee,  and  an  application  from  Messrs.  Copp  Clark  and 
Company  asking  for  the  authorization  of  McDougall’s 
Geometry,  Part  II,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  N.  T.  Truell,  convener  of  a 
committee  of  the  Teachers’  Association,  was  referred  to  the 
sub-committee  on  the  course  of  study,  and  Professor  Arm¬ 
strong’s  supplementary  report  on  drawing  was  held  over 
for  future  consideration 

Mr.  Whyte  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  this  Committee  he  will  submit  the  following  motion  :  — 

“That,  inasmuch  as  elementary  education  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition — due  in  a  large 
measure  to  lack  of  funds  to  engage  duly  qualified  teachers 
and  provide  comfortable  school-houses  and  sufficient  equip¬ 
ment  and  apparatus  fo’’ teaching  purposes — this  Committee 
respectfully  requests  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  impose 
a  small  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  all  taxable  real 
estate  in  the  Province  held  by  persons  professing  the  Prot¬ 
estant  faith,  and  that  the  amount  arising  from  such  assess¬ 
ment  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Protestant  element¬ 
ary  education  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  this 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  make,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.” 

The  sub-committee  on  vacancies  in  the  Normal  School 
Staff  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  It  held  a  conference  on  April  .5th,  1906,  with  the 
McGill  Normal  School  Committee,  at  which  there  was  a 
free  and  friendly  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  appointment 
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of  Principal.  It  subsequently  met  on  the  same  day  and 
resolved  to  recommend  that  in  View  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  form  ot  development  of  Normal  training  in  the  early 
future  in  this  Province  the  “appointment  ot  Principal  be 
deferred,  and  that  temporary  arrangements  be  made  for 
this  position  for  next  session,  Dr  Eobins  to  be  asked  to 
continue  in  the  office  if  his  health  permit  and  if  the  Grov- 
ernment  allow  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  September 
Ist,  1907,  instead  of  1900.” — The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Maclaren  and  Mr.  Fisher  moved  that  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  Normal  School  Stall  and  the  Normal  School  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  receive  Dr.  Eobins’  reply,  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  assistance 
for  him  should  Ife  decide  to  remain,  or  to  supply  his  place 
until  a  permanent  appointment  of  a  successor  is  made. — 
Carried. 

Before  this  report  was  read  Professor  Kneeland  asked 
leave  to  withdraw  should  the  contents  of  the  report  affect 
him  personally.  He  wished  it  to  be  of  record  that  he  had 
never  voted  in  this  Committee  upon  any  question  of  a 
personal  nature. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  appointment  of  assistant- 
examiners  for  the  June  examinations  recommended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appointments  : — Inspector  James  Mabon,  B.A. ; 
Inspector  J.  W.  McOuat,  B.A.  ;  Inspector  O,  F.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  ;  Eev.  Gr.  H.  Murray,  M.A. ;  Mr.  A.  Eowell, 
B.A.  ;  Misses  F.  Seifert,  B.  A.  ;  L.  E.  Lawless  ;  L.  Mewhort, 
B.A.  ;  Ethel  Gale,  B.A.;  M.  H.  Walbridge,  B.A.  ;  J.  E. 
Brittin,  B.A. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  recommendations  and  order¬ 
ed  that  the  examinations  begin  June  26th,  the  regulations 
of  last  year  to  continue  in  force. 

The  Chairman  submitted  the  following  digest  of  the  in¬ 
terim  reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools 

“  Since  January  the  Inspector  has  visited  28  superior 
schools.  Almost  uniformly  he  reports  them  as  being  in 
good  or  excellent  condition.  The  detailed  reports  as  to 
equipment  are  fully  and  accurately  made  out  and  in 
general  are  favorable. 

“  Aylmer  and  Quyon  have  their  grounds  graded  and 
fenced.  Aberdeen  and  Buckingham  have  each  anew  wing 
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added  to  the  school.  St.  Francis  and  Windsor  Mills 
Schools  have  been  remodelled  more  or  less  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Hemmingford  is  contending  v^ith  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  including  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  Principal. 
Fairmount  School  is  very  crowded,  and  is  about  to  be  en« 
larged.  Portage  du  Fort  is  declining  and  likely  to  fall  into 
the  list  of  elementary  schools  next  year.  Clarendon  is  in 
poor  condition.  There  may  be  improvement  by  removal 
next  year  to  Stark’s  Corners.  Consolidation  is  also  being 
considered  with  Shawville.”  , 

The  Central  Board  of  Examiners  was  authorized  to  issue 
diplomas  as  follows  : — 

Academy: — H.  B.  Parker,  B.A.,  T.  B.  Eeith,  M.A. ,  J, 
Parker,  B.A.  . 

Model  School; — Amy  E.  Baker,  G-eo.  Edgar,  Geo.  E. 
Emberley,  David  Gyton,  Mary  A.  Wood. 

Elementary  : — Fanny  M.  Powers. 

Elementary,  subject  to  completion  of  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  regulation  24: — Ava  H.  Chadbourne  and  Ethel 
Roberts. 

The  following  sub-commitiee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
for  the  distribution  of  the  superior  education  grants  in 
September  : — Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Silver,  Dr.  Kexford,  Messrs. 
Sutherland  and  Masten. 

Professor  Kneeland  made  an  oral  statement  regarding 
the  future  administration  of  the  Normal  School,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  communication  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman  for  the  consideration  of  the  sub-committee 
on  vacancies  in  the  Normal  School  Staff. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  since  last  meeting  he  had 
audited  the  financial  statement  submitted  then  and  had 
found  it  correct. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  28th  of 
September  next,  unless  called  earlier  by^order  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

r 

Geo.  W.  Paemelee, 

,  -  •,  Secretary. 
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PROTESTANT  CENTR4L  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS, 

QUEBEC. 

j 

Supplementary  Circular  of  Information. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  held  the  llth 
day  of  May  instant,  Regulation  20  was  amended. by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  following  sections  after  paragraph  I  : 

I.  Permits  to  teach  may  be  granted,  however,  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  of  Examiners,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  two 
dollars,  to  candidates  who  produce  satisfactory  evidence:  — 

(a)  that  they  have  completed  their  seventeenth  year'; 

(b)  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character  ; 

(c)  that  they  have  passed  successtullf  G-rade  II  Aca¬ 
demy. 

II.  Such  permits  to  teach  shall  be  valid  for,  the  school 
year  only  during  which  they  are  issued  and  for  elementary 
schools  in  those  municipalities  only  which  make  formal 
application  to  be  authorized  to  employ  teachers  holding 
such  permits. 

III.  Such  permits  shall  be  valid  for  a  second  year  when 
endorsed,  on  the  ground  of  satisfactory  teaching,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  School  Board  under  which  the  teacher  serv¬ 
ed,  the  School  Inspector  of  the  district  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Board  of  Examiners. 

i 

lY.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  service,  teachers 
holding  permits  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  Inspector  of  the  district,  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  and  School  Law,  and 
if  successful  receive  a  Second-Class  Elementary  Diploma 
valid  for  elementary  schools  only.  Candidates  for  this 
Second-Class  Diploma  shall  notify  the  Inspector  of  Super¬ 
ior  Schools  of  their  intention  to  take  examination  in  Art 
of  Teaching  and  School  Law  on  or  before  the  first  of  May 
in  any  year. 

Y.  The  examination  papers  in  Art  of  Teaching  and  School 
Law  shall  be  set  by  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  the 
examinations  shall  be  held  in  the  academies  in  June  along 
with  the  regul^lr  examinations  ;  the  papers  together  with 
the  other  papers  of  the  grade  shall  be  sent  to  Quebec,  to 
be  read  by  the  regular  staff  of  examiners  appointed  by  the 
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Protestant  Committee  for  the  June  examinations;  and  the 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  shall  report  the  result  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Board. 

This  amended  regulation  has  been  approved  by  order  in 
council  and  is  now  in  force. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  pupils  who  pass  the  second 
Grade  Academy  Examination  this  year  may  receive  per¬ 
mits,  and  that  those  who  have  already  passed  the  present 
Second  Grade  Academy  Examination  may  likewise  receive 
permits  upon  application.  Proper  forms  for  applications, 
and  for  certificates  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  permits  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
valuation  of  the  papers  written  at  the  June  Examinations, 
but  all  applications  should  be  sent  in  before  the  20th  of 

July.  '■ 

Geo.  W.  Paemelee, 

Secretary. 

May  23,  1906. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Authorized  by  the  Protestant  Committee. 

Scripture  Knowledge. — The  first  half  hour  of  each 
day  to  be  devoted  to  the  Opening  Exercises,  Scripture  Read¬ 
ing,  Singing  and  Prayer,  Instruction  in  Scripture  as  below, 
and  in  Morals,  including  readings  and  lessons  upon  Godli¬ 
ness,  Truthfulness,  'Honour,  Respect  for  others.  Good  Man¬ 
ners,  Temperance,  Health,  Kindness  to  Animals,  &c. 

Grade  1.  Events  connected  with  birth  of  Christ.  Luke 
1,11,1-7. — Visit  of  Shepherds,  Luke  II,  8-20. — Visit  of  Magi. 
Matt.  II,  1-12.  Flight  into  Egypt.  Matt.  II,  13-23. — 
Jesus  and  the  Doctors.  Luke  II.  41-52. — Baptism.  Luke 
III,  15-23,  Matt.  Ill,  1-17. — Death  and  Burial.  John  ZIX. 
— Resurrection  and  Ascension.  John  XX,  and  Acts 

I,  3-12. 

Outlines  of  chief  events  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  Joseph, 

To  he  committed  to  memory.  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
Beatitudes.  Six  special  texts,  viz.,  Psl.  IV,  8,  Psl.  LI,  10, 

II.  Matt.  XI,  28. — John  III,  16-17. 
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Grade  11.  As  in  previous  year'together  with  the  Cir¬ 
cumcision  and  Presentation  of  Jesus.  Luke  11,  21-38.— 
Preparation  at  Nazareth.  Luke  II  51-52. — Choice  of  Apos¬ 
tles.  Luke  YI,  12-19. — Imprisonment  of  the  Baptist. 
Mark  YI,  17-20. — Death  of  the  Baptist.  Mark^YI,  21-29. — 
Supper  at  Bethany.  John  XII,  2-8. — Entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Mark  XI,  1-12. 

Outlines  of  chief  events  to  the  death  of  .Joshua. 

To  he  committed  to  memory.  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
Beatitudes.  The  Apostles’  Creed. —  Six  special  texts,  viz., 
Psl.  XIX,  12-14,  Prov.  Ill,  5.  Matt.  XI,  29,  John  X,  14, 
John  XIY,  15. 

Grade  III.  As  in  previous  year  together  with  Tempta¬ 
tion.  Luke  IY,  1-13. —  first  I^assover  of  Ministry.  J(jhn  II, 
'  13-25.  Ill,  1-21. — Peter’s  Confession.  Matt.  XYI.  13-20. — 
Transfiguration.  Matt.  XY1I,1-13. — Sending  out  the  Seven¬ 
ty.  LukeX,  1-16. — Feast  of  Dedication.  John  I X,  22-42  — 
Paschal  Supper.  John  Xill,  1-35.  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Matt.  XXYl,  36-46. — Betrayal.  AIatt.  XXYI,  47-56— Trial. 
.John  XYIII. — Appearances  after  Resurrection.  John  XX, 
Matt.  XXYIII,  16-20,  Luke  XXIY,  13-35.— Pentecost. 
Acts  II. 

To  be  committed  to  memory.  The  Ten  Commandments  and 
Mark  XY. 

Grade  IY.  Life  and  Words  of  Christ. 

To  be  committed  to  memory.  Mathew  YI. 

English  — The  meaning  of  words  with  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  reading  lesson.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to 
pleasantness  and  brightness  of  tones,  fluency,  clearness 
and  correctness  of  pronunciation,  and  to  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing  in  all  written  work. 

Grade  I.  Copying  words  and  sentences,  oral  *and  writ¬ 
ten  reproduction,  Memoriter  work.  Special  attention  to 
penholding  and  hand-movements. 

Grade  II.  Copying  words  and  sentences^  Dictation,  oral 
and  written.  Reproduction,  Sentence  Composition,  Memor¬ 
iter  work. 
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Grrade  III.  Copying,  Dictation,  Word  Building,  Special 
Study  of  Simple  Selections,  from  best  prose  and  poetry, 
with  Memoriter  work.  Sentence  Drill,  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

G-rade  IV.  Dictation,  Special  Study  of  Selections,  includ¬ 
ing  Definitions,  Derivations,'  Analysis,  and  Synthesis  of 
Sentences,  Parsing,  Letter  Writing,  Accounts,  Descriptive 
Composition,  and  Pecitation  of  selected  passages. 

•  •  ; 

Arithmetic. — Grade  I.  Mental  Arithmetic,  Addition 
and  Subtraction  with  objects,  and  with  numbers  of  two 
figures.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100. 

Grade  II.  Mental  Arithmetic,  Four  Simple  Rules  to 
Short  Division  inclusive.  Multiplication  Table  Avoir¬ 
dupois  weight.  Long  and  Liquid  Measures. 

• 

Grade  III.  Mental  Arithmetic,  Long  Division,  Simple 
examples  in  Fractions  and  in  Compound  Numbers  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use,  and  Review.  •  r  : ' 

'  *  .  - 

G-rade  IV.  Mental  Arithmetic,  Simple  Examples  in 

Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage,  Interest,  Mensuration  and 
Review.  '  •  ’ 

Geography  and  History  —G-rade  1.  Elemehtarv  terms. 

4/ 

Divisions  of  land  and  water..  Map  of  the  school  neigh¬ 
borhood.  ... 

Grade  II.  Outline  of  the  map  of  Canada.  ■  '  .  y.,.'/ 

Grade  III.  Map  of  Western  Hemisphere,  Map  Drawing, 
Outline  of  Canadian  History,  French  Rule. 

Grade  IV.  Map  of  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Map  Drawing, 
Outline  of  Canadian  History,  including  points  of  contact 
with  British  History.  , 

Object  Lessons  or  Useful  Knowledge. — G-rades  I, 
II,  III  and  IV.  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  Colour,  Size, 
Weight,  Motion,  First  Notions  of  Agriculture,  (Special 
attention  to  the  Plants,  Animals,  Forest  Trees,  and  Miner¬ 
als  of  the  Province,  and  their  uses.) 
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French  (Optional.) — G-rade  I.  Names  of  objects  in  con¬ 
versation. 

Grade  II.  Names  of  objects,  familiar  phrases. 

Grade  III.  Easy  sentences  with  simple  forms  of  famil¬ 
iar  verbs. 

Grade  lY.  Reading,  easy  exercises  in  translation,  reg¬ 
ular  verbs. 

» 

Text  Books  necessary  for  each  grade.— Grade  I* * 
Reading  Book,  Table-card,  81ate,  Slate-Pencil.  "^Primary 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Parts  1  and  2 

Grade  II.  Reading  Book,  Table-card,  Slate,  Slate-Pencil 
Copy  Book,  Blank  Book,  Pen,  Ink.  Primary  Exercises  in 
Arithmetic,  Parts  3  and  4,  Curtis’  Oral  Lessons  in  French, 

.  Part  I. 

Grade  III.  Reading  Book,  Slate,  Pencils,  Copy-Book, 
Blank  Book,  Pen,  Ink,  Arithmetic.  Geography,  Canadian 
History,  Drawing  Book  No.  1.  Primary  Exercises  in 
Arithmetic.  Parts  5  and  6.  Curtis’  Oral  Lessons  in  French 
Part  11. 

Grade  lY.  Reading  Book,  Slate,  Pencils,  Spelling  Book, 
Copy  Book,  Blank  Book,  Pen,  Ink,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,  Canadian  History,  Drawing  Book  No.  1.  "^Pri¬ 
mary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Parts  7  and  8.  Curtis’  Oral 
Lessons  in  French,  Part  III. 


N.  B. — Musical  and  Physical  Exerci  es  are  required  to  form  part  of  School 
Course. 

*  Primary  Exercises  in  Ar  thm3tic  were  formerly  called  Grafton’s. 
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4 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Erection  of  a  new  school  municipality. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  1906,  to 
detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Remi  d’ Am¬ 
herst,  county  of  Ottawa,  the  lots  of  the  7th  range  of  the 
township  of  Amherst,  having  the  numbers  25  and  following 
to  41  inclusively,  those  of  the  8th  range  of  this  township 
having  the  numbers  20  and  following  to  41  inclusively, 
those  of  the  9th  range  of  the  same  township  having  the 
numbers  24  and  following  to  41  inclusively  ; 

To  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Jovite, 
county  of  Terrebonne,  the  lots  having  the  numbers  26  and 
following  to  36  inclusively,  of  the  first  range  of  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Salaberry  and  Grandisson,  those  having  the  num¬ 
bers  24  and  following  to  31  inclusively,  of  the  second  range 
of  these  two  townships,  and, the  lots  having  the  numbers  1 
and  following  to  12  inclusively,  ot  the  subdivision  of  the 
,  fowmship  de  Salaberry  ; 

And  to  erect  this  territory  into  a  distinct  school  munici¬ 
pality  by  the  name  of  “  Coupalville.” 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  1906,  to  erect 
into  a  distinct  school  municipality  under  the  name  of 
“  Tache  ”,  the  six  first  ranges  of  the  towhship  Tache,  coun¬ 
ty  of  Chicoutimi,  comprising  therein  the  east  and  west 
ranges  of  this  latter  township. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  1906,  to  annex 
the  school  municipality  of  Lynch,  in  the  county  of  Mont¬ 
calm.  to  that  of  “  L’ Ascension  ”,  in  the  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Albert  de  Warwick, 
county  of  Arthabaska,  the  lots  of  the  ninth  range  of  the 
township  of  Warwick,  having  the  numbers  6,  7  and  8,  and 
the  lot  of  the  eleventh  range  of  the  same  township,  having 
the  numbers  9,  10,  11  and  12,  and  to  annex  these  lots  to 
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the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Yalere  de  Bulstrode,  in 
the  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Gfovernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipalities  of  Saint  Leon  de  Standon 
and  of  Saint  Malachie,  in  the  county  of  Dorchester,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  described  in  the  act  6  Ed.YIl,  Quebec  Statutes,  chap. 
57,  by  which  the  new  parish  of  Saint  Nazaire,  of  Dorchester, 
was  formed,  and  to  erect  this  territory  into  a  distinct 
school  municipality,  by  the  name  of  “  Saint  Nazaire  ”. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Gfovernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  erect  into 
a  distinct  school  municipality  under  the  name  of  “  Meki- 
nac  ”,  the  parish  of  Saint  Koch  de  Mekinac,  with  the 
limits  which  are  assigned  to  it  by  proclamation  of  the 
Lieutenant-Gfovernor  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  dated  the 
2nd  of  November,  1905,  published  in  the  Quebec  Official 
Gfizette,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1905. 

Thie  new  municipality  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  school 
municipalities  ol  Saint  Jacques  des  Piles  and  of  Saint  Jean 
des. Piles  and  of  other  territories  not  yet  organized,  in  the 
seigniory  of  Batiscan  and  in  the  township  Kadnor. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Gfovernor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  annex 
the  school  municipality  of  Sainte  Melanie,  in  the  county 
of  Joliette,  to  the  school  municipality  of  Grand  Kang,  par¬ 
ish  of  Sainte  Melanie,  in  the  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  de¬ 
tach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Tite,  county  of 
Champlain,  the  lot  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Tite,  bearing  on 
the  official  cadastre  the  numbers  482,  4-83,  484  and  485, 
and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Ti- 
mothee,  in  the  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  detach 
from  Jne  school  municipality  of  Sainte-Elizabeth,  in  the 
county  of  Joliette,  the  lots’ having  on  the  official  cadastre 
of  the  parish  of  Saiiite^Elisaheth,  the  numbers  123  and  fol¬ 
lowing  to  134  inclusively,  the  numbers  137,  138,  139,  ’140 
and  141, .'and  the  part  of  lot  having  in  the  same  cadastre 
the  number  233,  belonging  to  Wilfrid  Lafond,  containing 
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22J  arpents  in  area,  and  to  annex  these  lots  and  part  of  lot 
to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Thomas,  in  the  same 
county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May.  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Notre-Dame  des  Anges, 
county  of  Portneuf,  the  lots  bearing  the  numbers  6  and 
following  to  20  inclusively,  in  the  3rd  range  south-east  of 
the  township  Chavigny,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school 
municipality  of  Saint  E-emi  du  Lac  au  Sable  in  the  same 
county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Beschambault,  county  of 
Portneuf,  and  to  annex  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint 
Marc,  in  the  same  county,  the  territory  already  annexed 
for  civil  purpose,  to  the  parish  of  Saiut  Marc,  in  virtue  of 
a  proclamation  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  dated  the  3rd  of  April,  1905,  and  also  the  part  of 
lot  of  land  known  on  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of 
Deschambault,  as  number  371,  not  comprised  in  the 
description  of  said  territory. 

His  Honor  the  Lientenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1906,  to  de¬ 
tach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Casimir,  in  the 
county  of  Portneuf,  the  lots  having  to  the  official  cadastre 
of  the  parish  of  Saint  Casimir  the  numbers  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  and  the  following  number  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three,  inclusively,  the  numbers  195  and 
196,  themumbers  55  and  following  up  to  79  inclusively, 
and  to  erect  them  into  a  distinct  school  municipality,  by 
'  the  name  of. “Village  of  Saint  Casimir,” 

The  foregoing  erections  and  anexations  will  take  .  effect 
on  the  1st  of  July  next,  1906.  ,  ' 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  25th  of  ,  May  last,  1906,  to 
appoint  M.  Joseph  Desautels  school  commissioner'  for  the 
municipality  of  Bolton  East,  county  of  Brome.  to  replace 
Mr.  Joseph  Dion,  who  does  not  reside  any  longer  within 
the  limits  of  the  municipality.  .. 
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'  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  16th,  from  2  to  4. 

SCRIPTURE  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  snswered. 

1.  In  the  following  extracts  to  whom  do  the  words  in 
italics  refer  : 

(a)  “  And  he  asked  for  a  writing  table  and  wrote  saying, 
His  name  is  John." 

(b)  “  And  s/te  came  unto  him^  saying  Avenge  me  of  mine 
adversary" 

(c)  “  Remember  me  when  Ihou  comest  into  thy  King¬ 
dom.” 

(d)  “  And  he  took  it  down  and  wrapped  it  in  linen  and 
laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in  stone.” 

{e)  “  And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier  ;  and  they  that 
bare  him  stood  still.”  20 

2.  What  was  John  the  Baptist’s  message  to 

(a)  The  people. 

{b)  The  publicans. 

(c)  The  soldiers.  15 

3. '  With  what  miracle  is  each  of  the  following  sentences 
connected  : — 

(a)  “  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day.” 

(5)  “Master,  Master,  we  perish.” 

(c)  “  Maid,  arise.” 

{d)  “Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  ;  go  in  peace.” 

12 

4.  Who  was — (a)  Pilate,  (5)  Zacharias,  (6‘)  Annas,  (d) 
Herod,  (e)  Lazarus,  (t)  Barabbas,  (g)  Mary  Magdalene  ?  16 

5.  Upon  what  occasion,’ and  by  whom  were  the  following 
words  uttered  : 

{a\  Thou  art  my  beloved  son;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.” 

(b)  “  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  G-od.” 

(c)  “  Depart  from  me  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.” 

(d)  “  Good  Master  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life.” 

(e)  “  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.” 
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6.  Grive  the  substance  of  the  Parable  of  1  ’ 

(a)  The  Sower  or  (h)  The  Prodigal  Son.  8 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  events  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
in  which  our  Lord  was  crucified. 


MONDAY  MORNINO,  JUNE  12th,  from  9-to  il7  * 

i  '  ^  ! 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (GRADE  I,  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.  •  - 


Opposite  to  each  question  is  indicated  the  number  of  marks  assig'ne'd  fora 
perfect  answer.  Do  your  work  neatly,  •  •  ,-t- 


1.  (a)  What  is  a  Sentence  ?  . ;  r  ;  .  , 

{b)  What  are  the  Essential  Parts  of  a  sentence  ?  8 

2.  (a)  What  are  Attributive  Adjuncts  ?  ^  ’  w 

(b)  For  what  purpose  are  they  used  in  a  sentence  V  <8  .  ' 


3.  (a)  What  is  an  Adverb  ?  ;  .  -  . 

(b)  What  are  “  Adverbs  of  degree  ”-?  i,  8 

4.  (a)  Point  out  the  adverbs,  tell  what  kind  each  is  and 
what  part  of  speech  it  modifies. 

(6)  She  sings  beautifully.  ,  . ^ 

(c)  He  spoke  most  kindly. 

(d)  You  are  walking  too  fast.  -  ,16 

5.  Define  .* — 

(a)  Declarative  sentence  ; 

{b)  Imperative  sentence  ; 

(c)  Exclamatory  sentence  ; 

(d)  Interrogative  sentence  ;  and  give  an  example  of 

each  class.  16 

T 

A 

6.  Upon  what  part  of  speech  does  it  depend  whether  the 

form  of  the  sentence  is  declarative,  interrogative,  impera¬ 
tive  or  exclamatory  ?  -  -  .  6  -C 

7.  Grive  the  rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  letters/'  16 

8.  Analyse : — 

Have  the  hungry  birds  eaten  all  the  cherries  ?  12 

9.  Put  in  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  : 

well  sam  inquired  his  mother  how  did  you  enjoy  your 
ride  '  10 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2  to  4. 

* 

FRENCH  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 


•  1.  Write  in  French  : — 

The  uncle,  the  brother,  a  tree,  some  bread,  the  soldier’s 
gun,  to  the  bookseller,  a  pencil,  of  the  man,  the  gold¬ 
smith.  10 

2.  Write  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  “  etre”  in  French 

and  English  (negatively  and  interrogatively).  16 

3.  Translate  into  English  :  — 

Notre  livre  et  le  vdtre.  Votre  maison  et  la  notre.  Yotre 
pere  et  le  mien.  Son  oncle  et  sa  tante.  Mon  livre  et  celui 
de  voti’e  sceur.  La  dame  a-t-elle  un  canif^  13 

4.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  words  in 

italics  in  the  above  question  belong  V  ,10 

5.  Write  in  French 

A  black  hat,  a  young  girl,  a  white  dress,  a  small  boy, 
the  poor  woman.  5 

6.  Give  the  feminine  form  of  the  following  adjectives, 

and  after  each  adjective  write  a  noun  in  agreement  with 

the  adjective  :  — 

Petit,  actif,  tel,  bon,  gras,  mou,  vieux,  muet,  frais, 
doux.  20 

7.  ^Name  the  demonstrative  adjectives  and  give  rules  for 

their  use.  6 

s 

8.  Write  in  French  the  answers  Jo  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  ; — 

(a)  Avez-vous  rencontre  ce  gar9on  ? 

(b)  Avez-vous  vu  leur  grand  jardin  ? 

(c)  Avez-A'ous  froid,  mon  ami  ? 

(d)  N’avez-vous  pas  mange  le  bel  apricot  ? 

(e)  Qu’ avez-vous  monsieur  ? 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  1905.  ■ 

FRENCH  (NATURAL  METHOD.) 

GRADE  I  MODEL.  TIME,  FROM  2  TO  4. 


(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

6.  1.  Ecrire  Le,  La  ou  L'  devant  chacun  des  noms  sui- 

vants  : — 

. racine . . .  .air . . . fleur pomme . fruit . . ..champ. 

6.  2.  Ecrire  Ce,  Cet^  ou  Cette  devant  chacun  des  noms 

suivants  ; — 

. . .  pommier .. .  .habit . . .  .arbre . . .  navet. . . .  oiseau . . .  .robe. 

6.  3.  Ecrire  Mon  ou  Ma  devant  chacun  des  noms  sui¬ 

vants  : — 

...cheval ....ecole .-..voiture....leQon...banc..  .tasse. 


6.  4.  Ecrire  Tin,  Une  ow.  D 

suivants : —  * 

...  lit...  matiiiz... tasse.. 

32.  5,  Copier  en  mettant  au 

La  voix . 

Le  jeu . 

Une  botte . . . 

Un  col . 

Yotre  le9on . 

Cette  carotte .  I 

Son  bateau . 

La  montagne .  j 


devants  chacun  des  noms 

,. legumes. .. .filles...  .chambre. 

pluriel  tous  les  mots ;  — 

Le  plafond . 

Yotre  fleur . 

Ton  chapeau . 

L’aiguille . 

Cette  patte . 

Le  cheval . 

Le  gilet . 

Ta  boite....  . 


18.  6.  Repondre  aux  questions  suivantes  en  employant  le 

pronom  : —  *  ■ 

Jouez-vous  du  piano?.. . . . . 

Est-ce  que  je  vois  les  hommes  ? . 

Savez-vous  votre  le9on  ? . . 

M’entendez-vous  quand  je  parle  ? . 

Yoyez-vous  le  gar9on  ? . 

Aimez-vous  la  musique?.., .  . . . 
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36.  7.  Conjuguer  les  verbas  suivants  ': — 


Chanter. 

Je.  . . 

Tu.  . 

11 . 

Cuire. 

Je . . 

Tu . 

11  . .  . 

Prendre. 

Je  . 

Tu . 

11  . 

Nous . 

Nous  . 

Nous . 

Vous  ...... 

Vous . 

Vous . 

Ils . 

Ils . 

Ils  . 

Savoir. 

Servir. 

S'essuyer 

Je . 

Je . 

Je . 

Tu...  . 

Tu . 

Tu . . 

11 . 

11 . 

II........ . 

:  Nous  ...... 

Nous . 

Nous . . 

Vous . 

Vous . 

Vous  . . 

■  Ils.. . 

Ils  . 

Ils . 

30.  8.  Eepondre  aux  questions  suivantes  : — 

A  quoi  sert  une  plume  ?  5 


Quel  animal  est  le  plus  utile  a  Thomme  ?  5 


A  quelle  heure  vous  levez-voiis  ? 


■Recevez-vous  beaucoup  de  lettres  ? 


Mangez-vous  des  legumes  a  votre  diner  ?  5 


Quel  instrument  de  musique  preferez  vous  ?  5' 


.  (Divide  total  marks  (140  by  2  =  70.) 

30:  10.  Ecrire  sotis  dictee  ce  qu’on  vous  lira.  ‘  (Ecrivez  la 
dictee  de  Tautre  c6te  de  ce  papier.) 
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TUESDAY  MORNINU,  JUNE  13th,  from  9  to  10. 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

These  extracts  are  to  be  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  three  times  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  deputy-examiner,  once  as  a  preliminary  in  the  ordinary  way, 
second,  slowly  for  dictation,  and  third  after  the  passages  have  been  dictated. 
No  assistance  of  any  kind  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  in  inserting  the  punctuation 
marks. 

So  preposterous  a  disposal  of  his  kingdom,  so  little  guided 
by  reason  and  so  much  by  passion  filled  all  his  courtiers 
with  astonishment  and  sorrow. 

“  Then  ”,  said  Portia,  “  a  pound  of  Antonio’s  flesh  is 
thine.  The  law  allows  it  and  the  court  awards  it.” 

Bassanio  confessed  to  Portia  that  he  had  no  fortune,  and 
that  his  high  birth  and  noble  ancestry  was  all  he  could 
boast  of. 

So  these  tragical  beginnings  of  this  rich  merchant’s  story 
were  all  forgotten  in  the  unexpected  good  fortune  which 
ensued. 

Patrimony,  business,  separate,  suitor,  impatient,  forfeiture 
reverence,  disappointed,  indebted,  penalties,  counterfeit, 
alloted,  disguises,  rhymingly,  dependence,  wretched  desir¬ 
ous,  remembered,  mysterious,  melancholy. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  13th,  from  2  to  2.40. 

MENTAL  AND  RAPID  ARITHMETIC. 

(GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

Forty  minutes  and  no  more  is  the  time  allowed  for  writing  down  the  answers  to 
these  questions. 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

No  erasures  or  alterations  are  permitted.  Eighty  marks  will  be  given  for  a 
perfect  paper. 

1.  If  I  buy  7  chickens  at  90  cents  a  pair, 

how  much  change  should  I  get  back 

out  a  five  dollar  bill?  Ans . 

2.  If  f  of  an  apple  costs  4  cents,  what  will 

11  apples  cost  ?  Ans  . . 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


What  j will  5J  yds.  cost  at  5  cents  per 
yard  ?  Ans 

What  is  the  first  prime  number  below 
loo  ?  Ans 

What  will  225  hats  cost  at  |0.66f  each  ?  Ans. 

If  f  of  a  ton  of  hay  cost  ^6.00  what  will 
f  of  a  ton  cost  ?  ■  Ans , 

A  steamer  can  run  15  miles  an  hour 
down  river,  but  only  6  miles  an 
hour  up  river ;  how  long  will  it  be 
returning  the  distance  it  runs  down 
in  3  hours  ?  Ans 

The  remainder  is  11,  the  dividend  154, 
and  the  quotient  11;  what  is  the 
divisor  ?  Ans 

What  is  the  least  fraction  that  added  to 
the  sum  of  li  and  2f  will  make  the 


result  a  whole  number  ? 
Divide  20  by  IJ. 


Ans , , 
Ans.. 


1. 


vertically 

and  horizontally. 

$39.84 

86.14 

84.84 

84.79= 

68.75 

76.28 

27.46 

93.61= 

49.86 

96  74 

68  17 

27.44= 

78.66 

85.63 

95.18 

13.16= 

49.27 

48.14 

27.69 

18.27= 

2.  The 

minuend 

20000410041 

subtrahend 

— 

494467 

Find  the  difference  or  remainder. 

3.  The  multiplicand  = 

“  multiplier  = 

Find  the  product. 

4.  Divisor  Dividend 


75439621 
8  6  7 


Find  the  quotient 


7  4  1 


64364598632 
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WEDNESDAY  MOENINa,  JUNE  14th,  from  9  to  11. 

ARITHMETIC  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  The  minuend  in  an  exercise  in  subtraction  is  1001036 

and  the  remainder  1129.  What  is  the  subtrahend  ?  12 

2.  A  contractor  after  paying  $57  in  wages  to  each  of 
1905  men  had  $400  left.  What  amount  had  he  at  first  ?  12 

*  _  i 

3.  Define  Highest  Common  Factor,  and  Prime  Factor, 

and  explain  when  a  number  is  odd  or  even.  12 

4.  Multiply  together  the  numbers  expressed  by  LXXXIX 
and  XIV,  and  give  the  product  in  Eoman  characters.  12 

5.  What  is  the  shortest  cord  that  can  be  cut  into  lines  20 

feet,  30  feet,  or  40  feet  long  ?  12 

6.  To  what  fraction  must  I  add  3^  so  that  the  sum  will  be 

18  ?  12 

7.  Multiply  the  sum  of  |  and  rl  by  their  difference.  12 

8.  Simply:  6J  +  4J 

6i-4J  12 

9.  To  how  many  persons  can  I  give  30  of  barrel  of  flour 

if  I  have  only  I  of  a  barrel  ?  12 

10.  A  man  sold  6  loads  of  potatoes,  each  containing  20 
bags  and  each  bag  2  bushels.  He  sold  them  at  22  cents,  a 
bushel,  and  received  in  payment  4  boxes  of  tea,  each  con¬ 
taining  44  lbs.  What  was  the  tea  worth  a  pound  ? 
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THURSDAY  MORNINa,  JUNE  15th,  from  9  to  11. 

ENGLISH  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 


1.  (a)  Who  wrote  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ?  ’’ 

[b\  Name  your  favorite  character  in  the  story  and  state 
the  reason  for  your  preference.  10 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  “the  rings”  in  the  “  Merchant  of 

Venice.”  15 

3.  In  the  following*  extracts  to  whom  do  the  words  in 
italics  refer  ? 

(a)  He  was  the  kindest  man  that  lived. 

(h)  He  was  disliked  by  all  good  men. 

(c)  He  was  dearer  to  her  than  the  light  of  her  own  eyes. 
{(1)  She  could  not  frame  her  mouth  to  such  large 
speeches. 

(e)  Alas  !  Sir,  are  you  here  ?  15 

4.  By  whom,  and  on  what  occasion  were  the  following 
•  words  used  ? 

(a)  “  Mark,  Jew,  a  Daniel  is  come  to  judgment.” 

(b)  I  am  ill.  Let  me  go  home.” 

(c)  I  will  sign  to  this  bond  ” 

{d)  “  Is  he  not  able  to  pay  the  money  ”  ?  '  15 

% 

5.  Where  did  king  Lear  live  ?  5 

6.  Gfive  the  names  of  his  daughters.  9 

7.  How  did  the  king  test  the  love  of  his  daughters?  6 

•  o 

8.  (a)  How  did  the  first  answer  ? 

(5)  What  did  the  second  say  ? 

(c)  Grive  Cordelia’s  reply. 

{d)  Which  do  you  like  best  ?  Why  ?  '  20 

9.  (a)  What  do  you  think  of  Cordelia  ? 

[b)  What  would  you  call  her  ? 


8 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  15th,  from  2  to  4. 

CANADIAN  HISTORY  (GRADE  T.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  Canada  discovered?  5 

2.  Which  of  the  Indian  Nations  was  hostile  to  the  French  ? 

Account  for  the  hostility  shown.  5 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Quebec  twice  captured 
by  the  English  ?  Grive  dates.  10 

4.  (a)  Account  for  the  names  Montreal  and  Lachine. 

{b)  What  was  the  Indian  name  of  Quebec  ?  10 

V 

5.  Associate  an  important  event  with  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  places.  Give  dates. 

(a)  Lachine. 

(b)  The  “  Long  Sault.’^ 

(c)  Fort  William  Henry. 

(d)  Louisbourg.  .20 

6.  During  what  war  was  Braddock’s  defeat  ?  Where  ?  10 

7.  Mention  a  historical  event  that  brought  each  of  the 
following  names  into  prominence. 

(a)  La  Salle,  (b)  Wolfe,  (c)  de  Levis.  15 

8.  What  discoveries  are  associated  with  the  following 
names  and  dates  ? 

(a)  John  Cabot,  1497. 

(b)  7errazano,  1524. 

(c)  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  1583. 

(d)  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  1598. 

(e)  Henry  Hudson,  1611. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING-,  JUNE  l6th,  from  9  to  11. 

GEOGRAPHY  (GRADE  1.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  tlie  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  (rt)  Arrange  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  order 
of  size. 

(^)  What  sections  of  Canada  produce  (a)  coal,  (b)  iron, 
(c)  gold,  (d)  silver,  {e)  petroleum,  (f)  lumber  ',  (g)  wheat  ?  14 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  terms  : 

Island,  Cape,  Isthmus,  Strait,  Bay,  Gulf,  Lake,  River. 

Give  an  example  of  each  from  the  map  of  North  America. 

16 

3.  (a)  Define  Zone. 

(b)  Name  the  Zones  of  the  earth  and  give  the  width  of 
each  in  degrees. 

(c)  In  what  zone  is  North  America  ?  10 

4.  {a)  What  are  the  chief  imports  of  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  ? 

(6)  What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  ?  10 

5.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  show¬ 

ing  (1)  the  boundaries,  (2)  chief  rivers,  (3)  five  important 
cities.  16 

6.  (a)  Which  is  the  largest  city  of  the  Dominion  built  on 
an  island  ?  on  a  peninsula  ?  on  a  lake  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  on  the  globe  ? 

10 

7.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  with  their  capi¬ 
tals.  14 

8.  Tell  as  precisely  as  you  can  the  geographical  positions 

of  the  following : — Bay  of  Fundy,  Edmonton.  Washington, 
Florida,  Klondyke,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Buenos  Ayres,  Amazon 
River,  Strait  of  Magellan.  10 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOONT,  JUNE  16th,  from  2  to  4. 

SCRIPTURE  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. 


1.  Who  was  king  of  Judea  when  Christ  was  born  ?  3 

2.  By  whom  was  Christ  baptized  ?  3 

8,  State  what  took  place  at  the  baptism.  7 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  12 

5.  What  does  Christ  say  about :  —  ' 

{a)  the  merciful, 

(5)  the  poor, 

(c)  our  enemies  ?  15 


6.  Who  were  present  at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  ?  10 

7.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the.story  of  the  “  Good  Samar¬ 
itan  ”  .  15 

8.  Who  was  (a)  Lazarus,  (b)  Zacharias,  (c)  Martha, 

{(1)  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  (e)  Pilate  ?  ’  15 

9.  In  what  occasion  do  the  following  expressions  occur  ? 
(a)  “  He  saved  others ;  let  him  save  himself” 

{b)  “  And  he  touched  his  ear  and  healed  him.” 

{c)  “  This  is  the  heir  ;  come  let  us  kill  him.” 

(d)  “  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.” 

[e)  “  I  fast  twice  a  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  I  pos¬ 
sess.”  20 
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A  CANADIAN  FLAG 


FOR 

EVERY 

SCHOOL 


‘WITNESS’  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
FLAG  OFFER. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  every  school  should 
nave  a  flag;  the  only  difficulty  is,  that  there  are  so 
many  other  things  every  school  must  have. 

The  publishers  of  tlie  Montreal  '  Witness’  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  celebrate  its  Diamond  Ju*  by  making  it 
easily  possible  for  the  children  of  every  schoo  idisiriot  to 
earn  a  flag  without  spending  money 

The  offer  is  no  money  making  scheme.  The  flags  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  while  the  hopt.  is  to  covei 
expenses,  the  intention  is  to  stimulate  patriotism. 

These  Naval  Flags,  sewn  bunting,  staudarU  quality 
and  patterns,  are  imported  by  the  ‘Witness  ’  in  large 
quantities  for  the  Canadian  schools,  direct  from  the 
best  British  manufacturers. 

If  your  school  does  not  need  a  flag,  we  will  give 
imstead  patriotic  books  for  your  library.  Write  lor 
particulars. 

This  offer  is  made  specially  for  Schools,  public  or 
private,  but  Sunday  Schools,  Clubs,  Societies  or 
Communities  are  free  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Assist 
us  by  making  this  widely  known.  Good  until  next 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  1906. 

Do  it  Now  and  bo  Ready  for  Empire  Day, 

For  full  information,  samples,  etc.,  adross  FLAG 
DEPARTMENT,  ‘  Witness  ’  Office,  Montreal,  Quo- 


LIMITED. 


Maps,  Globes,  Charts 


AND 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 


AND 


KNDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 

Gret  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Address 

37  RICIMOND  ST.  Wi,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


IN  the  manufacture  ef  School 
Furniture  we  are  many  laps 
ahead  of  our  competitors. 

For  durability,  honesty  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  superior  points  of  merit,  our 
goods 

excell  anything  in  the 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  LINE. 

Our  New  Patent  “  Ball  Bearing”  School 
Desks  lead  all  others.  They  are  absolutely 
the  ONLY  School  Desks  ever  made  having 
a  Permanently  Noiseless  Ball 
Bearing*  Seat  Hinge. 

This  device  is  NOT  an  experiment, 
but  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  its 
practicability  proved. 

Our  Combination  “  Ball  Bearing  ” 
Adjustable  School  Deskis  the  greatest 
success  ever  achieved 
in  Desk  construction, 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  time  has  passed  when  students  must  adjust  themselves 
to  fit  the  desks.  Health  and  comfort  demand  that  the  desks 
should  adjust  themselves  to  fit  tlie  students. 

That  is  Avhy  our  Adjustable  Desk  should 

bo  in  every  school  room  in  the  land. 

Ganadian  Dice  and  Sohool  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO  CANADA. 


When  writing  mention  The  Eductional  Record 
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Price  25  cents 
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Second  Reader 


The  very  best  to  be  had 
Price  25  cents 


Morangf’s  Modern  Geography 
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Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
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Price,  in  one  volume,  75  cents 
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SITY  is  associated  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  direction  of  the 
McGrILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  under  the  regulations  of 

A 

the  Protestant  Committee.  The  Normal  School  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  a  thorough  training  to  Protestant  teachers. 
All  candidates  for  elementary,  advanced  elementary,  mo¬ 
del  school  and  kindergarten  diplomas,  valid  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  must  attend 
this  institution,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners. 

« 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  several  classes  of 
the  Normal  School  during  the  session  September  1st,  1906, 
to  May  31st,  1907,  must  make  application  for  examination 
to  Gr  W.  Paumelee,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  July  20th,  1906 
on  forms  that  can  be  procured  from  him. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Comments. 

Once  more  our  schools  have  entered  on  the  serious  duties 
of  another  year.  May  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupils 
never  become  so  serious,  hoAvever,  as  to  become  unnatural. 
Too  often  petty  regulations  and  the  pupil’s  violation  of 
them  beget  an  estrangement,  which  destroys  the  intimate 
friendship,  that  should  exist  between  the  teacher  and  her 
pupils.  It  were  better  to  make  few,  if  any,  rules  with 
fixed  penalties,  but  rather  to  bring  each  case  to  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  reason  and  the  golden  rule.  In  some  instances  it 
would  appear,  that  the  teacher  regards  herself  as  an  ag^nt 
for  the  punishment  of  sin,  rather  than  a  moral  agent  seek¬ 
ing  the  reformation  of  the  pupil.  In  so  far  as  the  punish¬ 
ment  fails  to  reform,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  expresses  personal  resentment  on  the  .  part  of  the 
teacher,  it  is  an  assault  on  the  pupil  and  is  the  greater 
transgression. 

Let  our  motto  be,  few  rules,  and  time  to  consider. 

Vacation  is  over  and  all  teachers  who  have  spent  it 
wisely  and  well  have  returned  to  their  work  stronger 
mentally  and  physically  than  they  were  at  the  end  of 
,1  une. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  your 
school  buildings  and  premises  ? 

Are  you  doing  anything  to  make  your  school-house  more 
attractive  than  it  was  last  year?  Did  you  ask  the  School 
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Board  to  have  the  buildings  painted  during  the  holidays  ? 
Is  there  a  fence  around  the  grounds,  and  has  anything  been 
done  to  make  the  school  grounds  attractive  ?  l^erhaps  not ! 
The  buildings  have  the  same  old  dingy  appearance,  the 
school  ground  is  rough,  uneven,  and  without  a  fence,,  the 
walls  of  the  interior  are  plain,  bare  and  uninviting,  thestove 
and  the  stove-pipes  are  rusty,  the  desks  are  carved  and 
disfigured,  the  maps  are  old  and  torn,  the  black-board  needs 
to  be  painted,  the  lock  of  the  teachers  desk  is  broken  and  the 
wood  is  littered  around  the  woodshed,  and  you  are  trying 
to  t^‘ach  amidst  these  surroundings  which  in  themselves 
,  are  silent,  educational  forces — but  not  Jor  good.  The  school- 
house  and  school  premises  should  be  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  place  in  the  locality,  ^^omething  can  be  done  to 
bring  this  about  if  the  teacher  will  take  the  initiative.  Se¬ 
cure  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  larger  bovs  and 
girls,  make  a  beginning  and  then  try  to  get  the  School 
Board  interested.  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  hve  teacher  Any  effort  put  forth  in 
this  direction  wilf  be  productive  of  good.  In  early  life  a 
child’s  surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  his  future 
career,  and  if  his  surroundings  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  conditions  are  being 
supplied  which  will  help  the  harmonious  development  of 
his  character.  Beautify  the  school  premises  ;  it  will  pay. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Superintendents  have  unan¬ 
imously  approved  the  use  of  simplified  spelling  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  also  have  given 
their  approval  to  the  use  of  the  shorter  forms. 

President  Roosevelt  has  also  endorsed  the  Carnegie 
spelling  reform  movement.  Orders  hav^e  been  issued  to 
the  public  printer  that  hereafter  all  messages  from  the 
President  and  all  messages  from  the  White  House  shall  be 
printed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Committee,  of  which  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  is  the  head. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
defends  this  order  in  favor  of  spelling  reform,  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  President  Roosevelt.  He  says  :  — 

“  So  far  from  being  distinctively  American,  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  proposed  changes  in  spelling  are  selected  by  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  from  fully  three  thousand  words 
agreed  upon  and  jointly  recommended  in  18S3  by  the  Phil¬ 
ological  Society  of  London,  and  the  American  Philological 
Association,  after  serious  consideration.  The  list  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary ;  also  the  ten  rules  agreed  upon  in  making  the 
changes. 

This  reform,  therefore,  comes  from  philologists  of  the 
whole  lace.  Indeed,  Professor  Skeat  states  in  the  Scotsman 
that  the  list  was  actually  prepared  in  the  Motherland, 

There  needs  only  that  one  step  be  taken  by  your  gov¬ 
ernment  to  continue  this  race  reform,  namely,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  a  committee  as  advised  our  government  what 
words  to  select  from  the  larger  list  for  immediate  adoption. 
If  such  a  commission  were  appointed  I  doubt  not  that  it 
would  endorse  the  selection  ma  te  for  the  president  by  the 
American  Board,  and  the  language  would  be  one 

“  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  amended  spellings  can 
only  be  submitted  for  general  acceptance — it  is  the  people 
who  decide  what  it  is  to  be  adopted  or  rejected.  That  the 
two  governments  agreed  jointly  to  submit  certain  changes, 
however,  would  no  doubt  result  in  the  eventual  adoption 
of  many” 

* 

Twelve  Academies  out  of  twenty-three  began  the  session 
of  190d-07  with  a  new  principal  in  charge.  There  are 
more  changes  to  record  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  left  the 
profession  ;  others  feel  that  they  require  a  rest,  and  some 
have  taken  another  school  for  the  good  reason  that  a  better 
salary  was  offered.  Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  is 
that  lady  teachers  are  slowly  but  surely  displacing  male 
teachers  in  our  Academies.  This  year  there  are  five  Aca¬ 
demies  in  the  Province  presided  over  by  lady  principals. 

Mr.  Caleb  S.  Holiday,  B.  A.,  after  many  years  of  success¬ 
ful  teaching  in  the  Academies  of  this  Province,  has  resigned 
the  principalship  of  Huntingdon  Academy  in  order  to  take 
the  well-earned  rest  to  which  his  many  years  of  arduous 
labor  entitles  him. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Leet,  B.A.,  who  for 
■several  years  past  has  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  of 
Fairmount  Model  School. 
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Mr.  Charles  McBurney,  B.A.,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  Granby  Academy  and  has  accepted  the  principalship 
of  Lachute  Academy,  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  .1.  W.  Alexander,  B.A.,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Leet  in  Fair- 
mount  Model  School. 

Mr.  C.  W.  .lackson,  wishing  to  enjoy  a  year’s  rest  from 
teaching,  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Lachine  Acade¬ 
my,  and  he  is  succeed  by  Mr.  C.  W,  Ford,  B.A.,  of  Coati- 
cbok  Academy. 

Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  of  King’s  School,  Westmount,  succeeds 
Mr.  Ford  in  Coaticook. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Armitage,  of  Shawville  Academy,  has  left  the 
teaching  profession  and  entered  the  ministry. 

Miss  E.  C.  McCoy,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  Shawville  Academy. 

Mr.  E,  S.  Rivard,  B.A ,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
Waterloo  Academy,  and  Mr.  Hunting,  M.A.,  of  Cowans- 
ville,  succeeds  Mr.  Rivard  in  Ormstown  Academy. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Banfill,  B.A.,  succeeds  Mr.  McBurney  in 
Granby,  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  B.A.,  of  Buckingham  Academy, 
succeeds  Mr.  Hunting  in  Cowansville.  Mr.  W.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards,  B.A. ,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Cookshire 
Academy  to  replace  Mr.  Rollitt,  resigned. 

Miss  N.elson  succeeds  Miss  Hinds  in  Inverness  Academy, 
and  Miss  Ada  Ellison,  B.A.,  of  Stanbridge  East  Model 
School,  succeeds  Mr.  H.  B.  Parker  in  Sutton. 

Miss  E.  Macdonald,  principal  of  the  Girls’  High  School, 
Quebec,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  resigned 
the  position  which  she  filled  so  efficiently  for  so  many 
years. 

Mrs.  VYalton,  the  second  teacher,  resigned  at  the  same 
time.  The  School  Board  has  appointed  Miss  Graham,  B.A., 
principal. 

The  question  of  higher  salaries  for  teachers  is  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Educational  authorities  in  the 
mother-land.  The  London  Education  Committee  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  County  Council  a  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers 
in  secondary  schools.  The  finance  committee  has  the 
matter  under  consideration  at  the  present  time.  Should 
the  proposed  scale  of  salaries  be  adopted  the  teachers  will 
welcome  the  change  that  will  be  introduced.  Head 
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masters  will  receive  as  a  minimum  ^400,  rising  by  an 
annual  increase  of  X20  to  X500,  or  <£800,  according 

to  the  size  of  the  school.  Head  mistresses  will  receive 
from  <£300  to  £600,  rising  by  an  annual  increase  of  £15. 
The  maximum  in  smaller  schools  will  be  £400.  Assistant 
masters  will  begin  at  £150  a  year,  rising  £10  annually 
until  they  obtain  £300  or  £380  a  year.  Assistant  mis¬ 
tresses  will  begin  at  £120  rising  by  £  10  a  year,  up  to  £250, 
subject  in  all  cases  to  a  satisfactory  report. 

At  the  present  time  salaries  are  low  in  London  Schools. 
The  average  received  by  405  assistant  masters  is  £153,  and 
£108  by  240  assistant  mistresses.  The  new  scale,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  be  a  boon  to  the  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  directed"  to  the 
Prize  Essay  Competition  for  Empire  Day  1907,  of  which 
full  notice  is  given  in  this  issue  of  the  Record. 

The  competition  in  class  A  is  open  to  pupils  attending 
the  Superior  Schools  who  are  within  the  age  limit. 

Pupils  attending  elementary  schools  may  compete  in 
class  B,  provided  the  age  limit  does  not  exceed  14  years. 

If  the  head  teacher  of  any  school  entering  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  send  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Quebec,  the  two  best  essays  on  the  subjects  assigned,  these 
essays  will  be  forwarded  to  the  central  office  to  be  judgesd 
according  to  their  merits. 

Prize  winners  last  year  were  ; — 

(A)  R.  D,  Furze,  Eton  College,  England 

(B)  Andrew  Phillips,  Millchester  State  School,  Queens¬ 
land. 

Apticles :  Opiginal  and  Selected. 

LORD  MEATH  EMPIRE  DAY  CHALLENGIE  CUPS 
AND  LEAGUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  PRIZES, 

Essay  Competition  for  Empire  Day,  1907, 

Professor  Bury,  Litt.D,,  LL.  D„  D,Litt.,  Chairman  of  the 
History  Section  of  the  League,  in  kind  response  to  the 
desire  of  the  Committee,  gives  the  subjects  for  the  Essay 
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Competition  inter-Secondary  Schools  of  the  Empire  and 
inter-Primary  Schools  for  Empire  Day,  1907. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  and  subjects  : — 

(A)  Loed  Meath  Empire  Day  Prize  (Secondary  Schools). 
— A  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  XlO,  10s,  presented  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P,,  to  be  held  by  the 
School,  and  a  personal  prize  of  c£5,  5s.,  given  by  the  League 
of  the  Empire,  is  offored  for  competition,  inter-all-Second- 
ary  Schools  of  the  Empire,  for  an  Empire  Day  Essay  not 
exceeding  2,000  words.  Age  limit,  14  to  18  years  old. 

Subject  : — “  The  Conditions  of  Successful  Colonization,” 

(B)  Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Prize  (Primary  Schools). 
—  A  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  c£10,  ICs.,  presented  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K  P.,  and  a  personal 
prize  of  jGS,  3s.,  given  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  is 
offered  for  competition,  inter-Elementary  Schools  of  the 
Empire,  for  an  Empire  Day  Essay  not  exceeding  1,000 
words.  Age  limit,  under  14  years  old. 

Subject  ; — “The  History  of  British  India.” 

All  Essays  must  first  be  judged  in  the  schools,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  authorities  kindly  co-operating  with  the 
League  in  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire. 

Only  those  Essays  sent  in  through  the  authorized 
channels  will  be  eligible  for  the  final  judging  arranged  for 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  l^eague  in  London, 

The  Essays  which  are  entered  for  the  final  judging  in 
London  must  reach  the  Central  Office  by  the  1st  of  February 
next 

The  names  of  the  winning  schools  will  each  year  be 
engraved  upon  the  Cups,  which  are  replicas  of  the  Warwick 
Vase. 

The  Cups  and  Prizes  will  be  despatched  in  time  to  reach 
the  winning  schools  before  the  24th  May  each  year, 

COMPETITION  FOR  DESIOI^  FOR  THE  COYER  OF 
THE  LEAOUE  MA&AZINES, 

Judge.— Mr,  Walter  Crane,  R.W.S. 

A  prize  of  X7,  7s,  od.  is  offered  as  the  first  prize  design 
for  the  year  1907,  The  prize  is  open  to  students  of  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  and  Art  Schools  of  the  Empire.  The  age  of 
competitors  to  be  over  14' 
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A  prize  of  X3,  3s,  od,  is  offered  for  a  design  open  to  pupils 
of  Primary  Schools  throughout  the  Empire.  Age  limit  to 
under  14. 

The  conditions  of  the  prizes  are  that  the  winner  shall 
hold  the  cover  for  the’vear,  and  that  the  best  designs  from 
each  country  shall  be  printed  inside  the  magazine  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison.  The  full  size  of  the  cover  of  the 
magazine  is  11  in.  by  9  in.  The  whole  page  may  be 
utilised  ;  the  title  should  have  an  important  place  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  The  lettering  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
design,  which  should  have  some  symbolic  Imperial  signifi¬ 
cation.  The  work  must  be  done  in  black  and  white  for 
printing  as  a  line  block.  The  design  should  be  sent  in  to 
the  Central  Office  of  the  League  by  the  end  of  November 
next.  All  designs  will  be  first  judged  in  the  country  in 
wffiich  they  are  done,  and  none  will  be  accepted  that  are 
not  sent  in  through  the  judges  appointed  there  for  that 
purposes.  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  It.W.8.,  has  promised  to  act 
as  judge  of  the  designs  received  for  the  final  competition. 

A  MUMMY  ON  THE  SCHOOL  FLOOK. 

Recently  an  authority  on  contagious  diseases  pointed 
out,  that  the  mummies  unearthed  from  Egyptian  tombs 
contained  millions  of  tuberculosis  germs,  and  had  proven  a 
source  of  contagion  and  death  to  many  of  those  who  had 
exhumed  the  mummies  from  their  resting  places.  This  is 
of  course  very  startling  and  makes  us  all  quite  thankful, 
that  we  have  no  need  to  handle  the  mummies,  nor  even  to 
visit  them  in  the  museums,  where  they  lie  on  exhibition; 
but  did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of  us,  that  our  public  schools 
are  a  veritable  souice  of  contamination  from  disease  germs, 
especiall}?  in  the  wilful  neglect  of  our  school  boards  to 
iicrub  the  Jtoora.  Itappy  indeed  are  most  of  our  teachers,  if 
their  school  is  cleaned  once  a.  year,  and  happier  still  if  it  be  ' 
done  at  the  end  of  each  term 

The  school  law  provides,  that  each  school  floor  should  be 
scrubbed  every  two  months,  that  is,  five  times  each  year, 
and  swept  diily  at  the  expense  of  the  school  board,  and  such 
requirement  is  surely  reasonable.  Yet  the  public  permit 
their  children  to  be  caged  up  in  a  filthy  room,  whose  floors 
are  daily  exposed  to  increased  filthiness  from  pieces  of 
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luncheon  and  the  habits  of  children  generally,  whose  walls 
are  loaded  with  dust  from  these  floors  and  from  the  excreta 
of  the  lungs  of  the  pupils,  often  lor  years,  and  make  no  pro¬ 
test  whatever  !  When  there  is  added  to  these  conditions 
poor  ventilation,  the  wonder  is,  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
able  to  put  forth  vitality  enough  to  overcome  such  deadly 
influences  and  meet  with  any  success  in  study.  When 
parents  rememlier,  that  the  germ  of  the  ivhUe  ptagne  may 
lurk  in  the  system  for  years,  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
condition  of  the  person’s  health,  when  vitality  is  low,  to  , 
assert  its  self  and  to  claim  its  victim,  ought  they  not  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  utmost  caution  being  taken  to  make  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  home,  without  doubt,  the  healthiest  place  in  the 
community  ? 


MORALS  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

(’onscious  moral  conduct  involves  two  elements: 

(1)  A  conviction  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  an  act, 

(2)  The  feeling  of  ought  or  ought  not,  concerning  it. 

The  chief  end  of  moral  training  in  the  school,  as  in  the 
family,  is  to  make  right  doing  habitual.  Now  let  us  see 
what  our  so-called  Godless  schools  are  doing  to  strengthen 
this  instinct  of  right  doing. 

1  Children  at  school  are  taught  to  be  punctual  and  regu¬ 
lar. 

Itis  a  special  function  of  the  school  to  cultivate  these 
virtues.  They  are  not  apt  to  be  considered  moral  duties ; 
but  the  convictions  of  right  and  duty  attach  to  them  as  ' 
closely  as  to  the  more  distinctively  moral  obligations,  when 
the  child  secs  that  the  rights  of  other  individuals  and  the 
well-being  of  the  school  are  attacked  by  his  irregularity  in 
the  performance  of  his  part. 

2.  Anoth  'r  school  virtue  is  iioliteness,  It  is  the  form,  if 
not  always  the  substance,  of  what  Goethe  calls  one  of  the 
three  kinds  of  reverence — reverence  for  what  is  of  our  own 
rank  in  the  order  of  the  world.  Politeness  is  the  treatment 
of  another  as  an  ideal  individual.  It  is  an  unconscious’ 
reverence  for  our  own  ideal  of  manhood  or  womanhoocL 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  another,  politeness  regards 
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him  as  faultless,  and  bows  in  acknowledgment  of  ideal 
worth. 

3.  Another,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  school  virtues, 
is  industry.  Industry  is  the  setting  up  of  a  worthy  end 
and  the  persistent  pursuit  of  it.  There  is  a  much  active 
idleness  in  the  world  and  in  the  schools.  But  the  purpose 
and  atmosphere  of  a  good  school  prompt  to  industry.  In¬ 
dustry  furnishes  a  valuable  training  of  the  will,  and  practice 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Industry  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  worthy  ends  will  always  insure  a  moral  community. 

4.  But  the  greatest  school  virtue  of  all  is  that  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  lavA"  of  the  school.  The  law  of  the  family  is 
not  exact  in  its  requirements.  That  of  the  school  is.  The 
Aurtue  of  obedience  is  implied  in  all  the  other  Aurtues  named 
above  The  school  stands  midvA'ay  between  the  spontaneity 
of  home  and  the  freedom  of  society.  He  there  learns  the 
meaning  of  law,  and  is  prepared  to  obey  it  as  imposed  by 
the  State.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  himself  self-directive  in 
his  obedience  to  the  social  order. 

The  very  nature  of  the  school  is  such  that  intelligence, 
morality  and  loyalty  are  encouraged  continually,  and  im¬ 
morality  and  corruption  are  as  continually  discouraged. 
This  is  always  so  except  where  the  inefficiency  and  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  teacher  prevent  him  from  seeing  what  the  real 
purpose  of  the  school  is  and  when  he  devotes  his  energies 
to  doing  something  foreign  to  this  purpose. —  Canadimi 
Teacher. 

VALUE  OF  COLLEOE  MEN. 

THKY  MAKE  GOOD  EMPLOYEES  WHEN  YOU  GET  THE 

RIGHTi  SORT. 

I 

In  straight  clerical  work  the  young  college  man  is  often 
at  A  disadvantage,  owing  to  his  poor  penmanship  and  his 
ignorance  of  book-keeping,  but  the  quickness  with  Avhich 
he  picks  up  general  office  details  is  often  surprising.  There 
is  in  western  Pennsylvania  to-day  a  chief  clerk  in  a  large 
office  who  five  years  ago  a  green  hand,  just  out  of  college, 
started  Avith  this  linn  at  $10  a  week.  The  first  few  weeks^ 
he  was  Avorth  little  or  nothing  and  several  times  was  on 
the  point  of  being  dismissed.  Then  he  began  to  increase 
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rapidly  in  value  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  employ  ol  this  large  corporation. 

The  value  of  college  training  very  often  comes  out  in  pe¬ 
culiar  ways.  A  young  man  beiran  work  a  few  years  ago 
for  a  large  insurance  and  real  estate  company  lie  was  not 
of  prepossessing  appearanoe,  and  on  this  account  and  be¬ 
cause  his  references  (all  of  them  from  college  professors) 
laid  such  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  he  had  specialized  in 
f.  reign  languages  and  aitained  high  rank  in  these  courses, 
the-  general  manager  of  the  com  pan  v  came  near  refusin<r 
his  application  for  employment.  ‘  French,  Spanish  and 
German  are  of  no  use  in  this  business,”  grumbled  the 
manager,  but  nevertheless  he  put  the  young  man  to  work", 
for  he  needed  a  man  badly.  To-day  he  is  glad  he  did  so. 

The  young  man  started  as  a  filing  clerk  getting  out  and 
putting  away  documents  and  papers  used  by  the  different 
officers  of  the  company.  It  was  not  long  before  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  they  asked  for  certain  information  about 
a  piece  of  real  estate  the  voung  man  could  furnish  it  with 
surprising  promptness.  Often  they  noticed  he  would  tell 
its  value,  size,  location,  etc.,  without  refeiring  to  the  files. 
Finally  the  reliability  and  remarkable  scope  of  his  memory 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  company^  and 
he  was  promoted,  until  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  im¬ 
portant  department.  His  French,  wSpanish  and  German 
were  of  no  use  in  the  insurance  business,  but  the  training 
he  gained  in  mastering  these  languages — the  development 
which  it  gave  his  memory — is  worth  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  his  employers. —  H  J.  Hap^ood  in  Ann<ds 
of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

IMIEFEK  COUNTRY  BRED  MES 

LEAPING  EMPLOYERS  SAY  THEY  WORK  HARDER  THAN 

IHCSE  FROM  CriY 

A  point  upon  which  employers  dilffir  is  as  to  whether 
men  from  the  country  are  better  than  men  from  the  (hty. 
The  feeling  that  country  bred  men  are  likely  to  work 
harder  is  widespread,  and  it  has  much  evidence  in  its  sup- 
jiort.  There  is,  however,  hardly  enough  to  justify  turning 
down  applicants  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  city 
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born  and  bred.  And  for  some  lines  of  work- — selling,  for 
example, — the  city  man  is  often  the  better. 

Where  knowledge  of  the  city  is  not  essential  at  the  out¬ 
set,  I  believe  as  a  rule  the  country  bred  man  makes  the 
better  employee,  says  H.  J.  Hapgood,  president  of  Hap- 
goods,  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  He  may  be  a  trifle  slower  and  more 
awkward  than  his  city  brother  at  first,  but  he  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  habits,  of  not  .being  afraid  of  long  hours 
and  of  being  willing  to  start  at  a  very  low  salary  The  city 
man  is  rarely  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  resources 
and  therefore  lacks  a  strong  incentive  to  faithful  effort, 
while  the  man  from  the  country  knows  that  he  must  make 
good  or  walk  back  to  the  farm. 

“  Men  from  the  country  go  at  their  work  with  an  ‘  I  will  ’ 
spirit  that  is  simply  irresistible,”  said  a  well  known  manu¬ 
facturer  to  me  the  other  day.  “  Fi  r  example,  I  brought  a 
young  fellow  down  from  my  old  home  in  New^  England  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  for  want  of  anything  better  to  put  him 
at,  turned  him  loose  in  the  shipping  department  and  told 
him  to  see  if  he  could  make  himself  useful  there  for  twm  or 
three  weeks.  Later  when  I  went  to  transfer  him  to  the 
factory  the  head  of  the  shipping  department  would  not 
listen  to  it.  He  said  the  young  fellow  had  been  putting  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  and  had  learned  nearly  as 
much  about  the  work  as  he  himself  knew,  and  was  his 
most  valuable  man.  We  had  tried  a  dozen  city  bred  men 
in  the  same  department  before  and  not  one  of  them  had 
made  good.” 

HOW  TO  GET  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  INTO  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

In  the  plain-spoken  paper  on  the  ‘-Problem  of  Spelling 
Peform”  which  Ib-of.  Skeat  read  before  the  British  Academy 
last  May  and  which  has  been  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  that  ardent  and  accomplished  student  of 
English  contemptuously  brushed  away  all  the  ignorant 
objections  to  the  progressive  simplification  of  our  spelling 
and  urged  a  number  of  farther  omissions  of  needless  letters 
Prof.  Skeat,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  has  accepted  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and  so  has  Mr.  Henry 
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Bradley,  the  co-editor,  (with  Dr.  Murray)  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  Oxford  Dictionary.  But  Prof.  Skeat’s  proposed 
reforms  are  far  more  radical  than  the  practice  of  the  editors 
of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  even  than  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  In  tact,  these 
recommendations  seem  very  conservative,  indeed,  when 
set  alongside  those  suggested  by  the  editor  of  the  “  Etymo- 
loo-ical  Dictionarv.” 

The  distinguished  British  scholar  makes  it  clear  that  he 
desires  immediate  orthographic  improvement  for  certain 
purely  scientific  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  itself,  and  in  order  to  make  our  noble  tongue  a  fitter 
instrument  for  the  work  that  lies  before  it.  But  he  also 
gives  two  practical  reasons  why  English  orthography  ought 
to  be  bettered  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  is  that  a  simplification  of  our  spelling  would  sav^e 
both  time  and  money  :  “  Every  one  would  gain  by  it ;  the 
writer  would  have  fewer  letters  to  write,  the  printer  would 
have  fewer  letters  to  print,  and  the  reader  would  have 
fewer  to  spell  and  to  read  ”  And  then  Prof.  Skeat  supports 
this  practical  argument  with  another  which  is  strictly 
scientific  :  “  Many  ambiguities  would  disappear,  and  the 
written  record  would  exhibit  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
sounds  which  it  professes  to  represent.” 

Then  he  brings  forward  a  second  practical  reason  for 
adopting  these  improvements,  “  that  the  task  of  learning  to 
read  would  be  considerably  simplified,  and  the  time  taken 
to  achieve  that  task  would  be  considerably  shortened  to 
the  equal  delight  and  profit  both  of  teacher  and  pupil.  In 
this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  sums  thus 
saved  to  the  nation  would  be  very  considerable.”  Even 
more  important  than  the  saving  of  money  would  be  the 
saving  effected  in  the  plastic  period  of  childhood  when 
every  minute  is  needed  to  supply  the  ^mung  with  the 
training  that  will  best  equip  them  for  life.  That  more  or 
less  of  this  precious  time  must  be  wasted  in  mastering  the 
misleading  intricacies  of  English  spelling  is  obvious  to  all 
of  us.  But  just  how  great  this  waste  is  no  one  can  say 
with  certainty.  Dr.  Harris,  relying  on  certain  experiments 
in  the  8t.  Louis  schools,  concluded  that  it  amounted  to  a 
year  or  so.  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  in  his  Presidential  address 
to  the  Modern  Language  Association,  made  a  rough-and- 
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ready  calculation  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  of  a  child’s  time  was  spent  un profit¬ 
ably  in  learning  how  to  spell. 

Unfortunate  as  is  this  loss  of  time,  our  pitiful  orthography 
has  another  and  even  more  serious  disadvantage,  known  to 
all  teachers.  It  contradicts  the  spirit  of  modern  education, 
which  is  based  on  training  the  pupil  to  see  things  for  him¬ 
self  and  to  make  his  own  deductions  from  what  he  has 
seen.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  child  to  observe,  and  then  to 
generalise  the  result  of  his  observations  into  a  rule.  But 
our  present  spelling  runs  counter  to  this  effort.  Observation 
will  not  help  the  child  ;  and  he  must  incessantly  disregard 
analogies,  because  there  are  often  many  different  symbols 
for  a  single  sound  and  many  different  sounds  for  a  single 
symbol.  Prof.  Lounsbury  has  pointed  out  that  one  sound, 
that  of  “e”  in  let,  is  represented  in  at  least  seven  different 
ways — “e  ”  in  let,  “  ea  ”  in  head,  “  ei  ”  in  heifer,  “  eo  ”  in 
leopard,  “  ay  ”  in  says,  “  ai  ”  in  said,  and  by  “  a  ”  in  many. 
The  sound  of  “  o  ”  in  so  is  even  more  absurdly  misrepre¬ 
sented — so,  sew,  owe,  O,  oh,  bow,  roe,  boat,  beaux,  bureau, 
hautboy,  yeoman,  though.  Here  is  a^confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  Here  is  a  choas  come  again.  What  are  the 
children  to  do  ?  How  can  the  teachers  help  them  ?  All 
analogies  fail ;  and  no  rule  is  possible.  The  sole  resource 
is  to  cram  the  memory,  and  to  reject  the  result  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  of  reason.  This  not  only  wastes  the  time  of  the 
child,  but  it  also  upsets  and  contradicts  the  training  he 
has  receiving 

This  is  reason  enough  why  all  good  citizens  should  wish 
to  see  the  spelling  of  English  simplified  and  to  aid  in  the 
introduction  of  simplified  spelling  into  our  schools.  Yet 
there  is  another  reason  potent  with  all  who  want  to  have 
our  orthography  more  exact  scientifically  and  more  efficient 
practically.  If  any  real  advance  is  to  be  made  in  the  next 
few  years,  it  must  begin  with  the  young.  The  more  mature 
will  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  adopt  the  simpler  spelling ; 
they  have  wasted  time  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  our 
present  orthography  and  they  are  unwilling  to  spend  any 
more  in  acquainting  themselves  with  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Even  if  they  are  in  sympathy  with  these  improve¬ 
ments,  even  if  they  have  conquered  their  natural  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  spelling  to  which  they  have  long  been 
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accustomed,  still  they  feel  themselves  too  old  to  learn  new 
tricks.  They  are  willing  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

This  is  the  obstacle  which  confronts  all  who  seek  to 
better  our  orthography  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  It 
forces  all  the  advocates  of  improvement  to  be  cautious,  to 
go  very  slowly,  to  urge  nothing  violent  or  sudden,  to  be  as 
tolerant  and  as  persuasive  as  possible,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  faith  accompanied  by  good  works.  But  the  children 
have  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  spellings  that  ought  to  be 
discarded.  They  prefer  the  simplest  possible  form.  They 
welcome  the  orthography  that  conforms  to  analogy.  They 
can  be  soon  won  to  the  good  cause ;  and  when  they  are 
grown  up  their  children  can  be  led  to  accept  still  further 
simplihcations.  And  thus  the  good  work  will  go  on  slowly, 
generation  after  generation,  until  the  users  of  the  English 
language  at  last  recover  the  phonetic  sense,  which  has  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  our  orthographic  muddle,  but  which 
is  possessed  by  the  users  of  every  other  language. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  How  can  we  get  simplified  spelling 
into  the  schools?  And  the  answer  is  easy,  even  if  the 
process  is  likely  to 'be  long.  To  get  simplified  spelling 
into  the  schools  ve  need  only  educate  public  opinion  to 
believe  that  this  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  When  once 
the  public  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  spelling  of 
English  ought  to  be  simplified  and  that  the  best  way  to 
begin  is  with  the  school  children,  then  the  teachers  and 
the  8upe:^ntendents  and  the  k^jchool  Boards  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  what  will  be  expected  of  them.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  tell  them  how  to  do  it ;  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken 
may  be  left  safely  to  the  skill  of  the  teaching  body. 

What  is  needful  is  to  focus  attention  on  this  important 
subject  and  to  arouse  a  lively  interest  in  it.  People  must 
be  made  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  our 
accepted  orthography,  and  that  the  spelling  of  our  language 
has  never  been  fixed  finally,  but  has  always  been  slowly 
simplifying  itself  by  the  casting  out  of  useless  letters.  They 
must  be  educated  in  the  history  of  spelling,  and  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  from  Chaucer  to  Shakes¬ 
peare,  from  Dryden  to  Johnson,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  be  made  familiar.  They  must  be  encouraged 
to  understand  that  a  steady  movement  toward  simplification 
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has  always  been  evident,  and  they  must  be  made  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  this  slow  progress 
toward  the  remote  goal  can  be  accelerated. 

When  the  people  at  large  are  once  convinced  that  our 
present  spelling  does  harm  to  the  children  ;  that  it  wastes 
the  time  and  money  of  men  and  women,  and  that  it  tends 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  English  as  the  world  language 
of  the  future  -  when  that  happy  hour  shall  arrive,  improve¬ 
ment  will  follow  at  once,  spoilt  meously  and  unhesita¬ 
tingly.  'As  Lowell  onc*‘,  said  :  “The  pressure  of  public 
opinion  is  like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  you  can’t 
see  it — but  it’s  sixteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  none 
the  less.” 

As  soon  as  the  general  public  believes  that  our  spelling 
is  so  bad  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  something  will 
be  done.  There  are  abundant  signs  now  that  interest  the 
general  public  is_ beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  very  natural  prejudice  against  any  modification 
of  the  form  of  familiar  words  seems  to  be  wearing  away. 
People  are  coming  slowly  to  see  that  there  are  really  no 
valid  arguments  against  the  continuation  and  acceleration 
of  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  in  every  other  lan¬ 
guage  also.  With  the  spread  of  knowledge,  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  weakening  of  prejudice. 

And  in  the  meantime,  while  public  opinion  is  slowly 
crystallizing  in  lavor  of  simplification,  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  among  the  teachers  and  the  Superintendents  are 
already  taking  steps  in  advance.  *ln  New  York,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Board  of  Education  asked  the  expert  Board  of 
Superintendents  to  report  upon  the  three  hundred  words 
contained  in  the  first  list  put  forth  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  considered  the 
subject  very  carefully,  and  finally  it  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  whole  three  hundred.  And  the  example 
set  by  New  York  is  likely  to  be  follow^ed  speedily  in  not  a 
few  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Union. 

Brander  Matthews, 

Columbia  University, 
in  the  New  York  Tiiaes. 
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THE  OLD  BOER  UIFLEMANl 

t 

[In  the  year  1877  the  weakness  of  the  Transvaal  Groveni- 
•  ment  threatened  danger  to  the  neighbouring  British  colo¬ 
nies.  The  country  was  therefore  annexed.  The  Boers^ 
however,  took  up  arms  ;  and  after  a  series  of  disasters  to  the 
British,  culminating  in  the  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  African  Republic  became  independent  once 
more.  Since  1881  the  republic  has  rapidly  developed,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  has  caused  many 
new  settlers  or  “Uitlanders”  to  enter  the  State.  The  Boers 
denied  these  Uitlanders  political  rights,  but  at  the  same 
time  imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  them.  Discontent  grew, 
and  in  1899  the  British  Government  tried  to  induce  the 
Boers  to  give  the  franchise  to  the  Uitlanders  on  fair  terms. 
The  Boers  would  not  give  way,  but  declared  war,  and 
assisted  by  the  Orange  Free  Staters,  invaded  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony.  After  a  series  of  stubborn  battles  the  country  of 
the  two  Republics  was  occupied,  and  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  were  added  to  the  British  Empire.] 

Lay  my  rifle  here  beside  me,  set  my  Bible  on  my  breast, 
For  a  moment  let  the  warning  bugles  cease ; 

As  the  century  is  closing,  I  am  going  to  my  rest — 

Lord,  let  test  Thou  Thy  servant  go  in  peace. 

But,  loud  through  all,  the  bugles  ring  a  cadence  in  mine 
ear. 

And  on  the  winds  my  hopes  of  peace  are  strowed  — 

Those  wdnds  that  waft  the  voices  that  already  I  can  hear 
Of  the  rooi-baatje"^  singing  on  the  road. 

Yes,  the  red-coats  are  returning— I  can  hear  the  steady 
tramp, 

After  tw^enty  years  of  waiting,  lulled  to  sleep, 

Since  rank  and  hie  at  Potchefstroom  we  hemmed  them  in 
their  camp, 

And  cup  them  up  at  Bronkerspruit  like  sheep. 

They  shelled  us  at  Ingogo,  but  we  galloped  into  range, — 
And  we  shot  the  British  gunners  where  they  showed, 

I  guessed  they  would  return  to  us,  I  knew  the  chance  must 
change — 

Hark  !  the  rooi-baatje  singing  on  the  road  ! 

*  Red-coats  ;  British  soldiers. 
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But  now  from  snow-swept  Canada,  from  India’s  torrid 
plains, 

From  lone  Australian  outposts,  hither  led. 

Obeying  their  commando,  as  they  hear  the  bugle’s  strains. 

The  men  in  brown  have  joined  the  men  in  red. 

They  come  to  find  the  colours  at  ISTajuba  left  and  lost. 

They  come  to  pay  us  back  the  debt  they  owed  ; 

And  I  hear  new  voices  lifted,  and  I  see  strange  colours 
tossed,  '  ^ 

’Mid.  the  rooi-baatje  singing  on  the  road. 

The  old,  old  faiths  must  falter,  and  the  old,  old  creeds  must 
fail— 

I  hear  it  in  that  distant  murmur  low — 

The  old,  old  order  changes,  and  ’tis  vain  for  us  to  rail  ; 

The  great  w'orld  does  not  want  us  :  we  must  go. 

And  veldt,  and  spruit,  and  kopje  to  the  stranger  will 
belong — 

No  more  to  trek  before  him  we  shall  load  ; 

Too  w^ell,  too  well  I  know  it,  for  I  hear  it  in  the  song 

Of  the  rooi-baatje  singing  on  the  road. 

Oriel  in  The  Argus  (Melbourne.) 

Cuppent  Events, 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Manitoba  has  decided 
that  after  the  first  of  January,.  1907,  every  school  of  that 
province  must  have  a  Union  Jack  flying  during  school 
hours.  The  Government  will  provide  the  flag  and  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  replace  any  such  flag  that 
may  have  become  useless.  The'rule  of  the  department  will 
be  that  any  school-teacher  or  board  of  trustees  that  neglects 
or  refuses  to  float  a  Union  Jack  in  school  hours  will  forfeit 
their  right  to  the  public  grant. 

The  work  of  fixing  the  Canada-Alaska  boundary  line  has 
been  completed  by  Astronomer  McDermid,  of  Ottawa,  and 
Smith,  of  Washington,  at  Dawson.  Monuments  from  the 
Yukon  river  to  Mount  St.  Elias  northward  will  be  set  up 
next  spring. 
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The  last  of  the  series  of  educational  conferences  planned 
for  the  month  of  August  was  held  in  Lachute  on  August 
23rd  and  was  a  marked  success.  The  Victoria  Hall  was 
packed  with  rate-payers  from  every  section,  far  and  near,, 
and  good  attention  was  given  to  the  speakers  throughout. 

Mr.  14.  J.  W alker  presided  and  introduced  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Fisher,  Rev.  Dr.  Rex  ford,  Dr.  Robertson  and  Hon.  Mr,  Weir, 
each  of  whom  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  address. 
The  chief  points  made  were  to  point  out  the  inequality  of 
the  support  given  by  the  various  municipalities  in  behalf  of 
education  and  to  urge  the  stronger  to  help  the  weaker  to 
maintain  their  schools.  This  could  be  done  in  two  ways. 

(1.)  By  allowing  the  regular  grants  of  the  richer  schools 
to  go  to  the  poor  fund. 

(2.)  By  a  direct  tax  on  all  Protestant  property  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  one  mill  to  raise  a  fund  of  $50  000  to  help  the  poorer 
schools. 

(3.)  A  further  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  consolidating 
the  rural  schools,  wherever  that  was  possible,  and  thus  les¬ 
sen  expenses.  Rev,  Dr.  Rexford  declared  his  surprise  to  find 
Argenteuil  the  banner  county  of  the  province  in  its  support 
of  education,  in  salaries  paid,  and  in  the  small  number  of 
uncertificated  teachers  employed.  Dr.  Robertson  considered 
that,  granting  all  these  things  to  be  true,  there  was  much 
yet  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  rural  schools,  and  urged 
that  it  was  simply  a  privilege  to  pay  taxes,  and  help  on  the 
rising  generation  to  a  nobler  plane  of  life  than  we  ourselves 
had  enjoyed.  Mr,  Weir  urged  our  people  to  remain  at  home 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  thus  by  numbers  and  support 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  rural  schools.  He  further 
claimed  that  it  would  be  a  national  loss  to  Canada  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  population  should  fail  altogether  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  It  was  one  of  the  best  spots  on  earth,  and  none 
should  hasten  to  leave  it  for  parts  untried  and  unknown. 

The  guests  were  given  every  hospitality  by  an  executive 
committee  of  citizens,  were  met  with  the  band,  driven 
around  town  and  shown  its  various  industries  and  schools, 
with  which  they  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased.  A 
committee  of  ladies  gave  ample  refreshments,  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  enlivened  by  several  selections  from  the  band, 
which  ended  a  pleasant  day  by  accompanying  our  friends 
to  the  station  to  say  adieu. 
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Ppaetieal  Hints  and  Examination-Papers. 

COMMON  ERRORS  TO  BE  CORRECTED. 

Some  educators  say  we  should  never  place  false  forms 
before  the  pupils,  but.when  questioned  closely  it  usually 
turns  out  that  they  mean  ‘‘hardly  ever.”  Here  is  a  list  of 
wrong  expressions,  some  of  which  are  probably  common 
among  your  pupils.  If  you  are  sure  that  the  children  do 
not  make  these  mistakes — nor  others  like  them — then  you 
will  have  no  use  for  this  column  ;  but  if  you  recognize  in 
this  list  grammatical  or  rhetorical  slips  which  are  common 
in  your  neighborhood,  your  pupils  may  profitably  spend 
some  time  in  pointing  out  just  what  the  errors  are  and 
what  the  right  form  is.  Even  if  you  should  write  some 
of  them  on  the  board  for  correction,  the  chances  are  not 
great  that  you  will  thus  create  an  abnormal  appetite  for 
forbidden  fruit.  If  at  first  jjlance  some  of  them  seem  to  vou 

—  V 

to  be  right,  then  there  is  a  good  reason  w’hy  you  should 
examine  the  list  thoughtfully.  They  are  all  wrong  but  two. 

1.  Neither  of  them  were  there. 

2.  This  is  longer  nor  that. 

3.  I  have  not  received  a  letter  these  three  days. 

4.  Every  one  of  them  are  black. 

5.  Come  here  quick. 

6.  Have  either  of  you  a  pencil  ? 

7.  That  dress  look  badly. 

8.  He  won’t  give  none  of  his  flowers. 

9.  Has  either  of  your  three  friends  arrived  ? 

10.  The  army  marched  rapid. 

It.  Who  did  you  invite  ? 

12.  No  less  fhan  fifty  persons  were  present. 

13.  Can  I  see  your  pictures? 

14.  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  you. 

15.  He  is  much  better  than  me. 

16.  It  is  not  him  I  don’t  think, 

17.  Don’t  your  father  know  me  .? 

18.  He  says  he  never  got  no  picture  from  you, 

19.  You  are  stronger  than  him. 

20.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  garden  were  sold, 

21.  He  is  an  uncommon  tall  man. 

22.  They  are  coming  to  see  my  brother  and  I. 
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23.  It  isn’t  true  what  he  said, 

24.  He  has  some  triends  which  1  know. 

25.  Begin  it  over  again. 

26.  He  hasn’t  his  lesson,  I  don’t  believe, 

27.  Ask  leave  for  you  and  I  to  go  home. 

28.  It  will  be  of  no  use  without  you  take  it  soon. 

29.  Don’t  your  father  give  you  any  money? 

30.  Who  is  it  for  ? 

31.  They  are  more  prudent  than  us. 

32.  John  went  with  James  and  I. 

33.  Sense,  and  not  riches,  win  esteem, 

34.  I  shall  not  go  without  my  father  consents. 

35.  He  used  less  wmrds  than  the  other  speaker, 

36.  It  is  pretty  near  finished, 

37.  Place  a  mark  between  each  leaf. 

38.  It  looks  like  him,  but  it  his  not  he. 

39.  Where  have  you  been  to  ? 

40.  Have  either  of  you  a  knife  ? 

41.  Each  of  them  shall  be  rew-arded  in  their  turn. 

42.  I  prefer  to  w^alk  than  to  ride.  * 

43.  I  intended  to  have  written  today. 

44.  If  I  wras  her  I  wmuld  accept  his  offer. 

45.  He  told  every  teacher  to  raise  their  hands. 

46.  Insist  upon  them  going  out. 

47.  Neither  were  absolutely  ideal  men. 

48.  The  total  enrollment  is  about  nine  hundred  fewer  than 

a  year  ago. —  Western  Teacher. 

BEATITUDES  FOB  TEACHERS. 

1.  Blessed  is  he  w^ho  helpeth  the  little  ones  ;  he  shall 
have  peace  in  his  day. 

2.  Blessed  is  he  wdio  loveth  little  children  ;  he  shall  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

3.  Blessed  is  he  who  possesseth  faith,  hope,  and  patience  ; 
for  him  the  rough  places  shall  be  made  smooth  and  the 
crooked  places  straight. 

4.  Blessed  is  he  w^ho  seeth  the  good  w^hich  is  in  the 
wayward  child  ;  he  shall  find  his  rew^ard  in  the  life  of  a 
noble  man. 

5.  Blessed  is  he  w^ho  hath  J^rains  and  knoweth  how  to 
use  them  ;  he  hath  the  elements  of  growth  within  himself 
and  shall  impart  life  to  his  scholars. 
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6.  lUessed  is  he  who  knoweth  good  common  sense  when 
he  seeth  it  ;  his  praise  shall  be  continually  in  the  mouth  of 
children  and  parent. 

7.  Blessed  is  he  who  knoweth  the  secret  paths  which 
lead  to  the  consience  of  the  child,  for  him  the  gates  of 
peace  shall  hang  on  golden  hiui^e,  and  the  ending  of  his 
life  shall  be  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. — Arkansas 
School  Journal. 

A  phrase  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  well-known  teacher 
stays  with  me  as  1  watch  the  work  we  love  :  “That  spir¬ 
itual  thing  called  teaching,”  It  is  easy  to  become  engrossed 
with  the  method,  the  device,  the  technique,  the  material. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  soul  of  our  work.  o  help  the  child 
to  grow,  not  simply  to  store  his  mind  with  facts,  is  our 
aim.  What  is  our  ideal  ? 

SuPT.  L  11,  Ford,  Newnan,  Ga.  :  if  a  pupil  has  but  a 
short  to  lime  stay  in  school,  the  surest  way  to  lose  that 
very  precious  time  to  him  forever  is  to  grade  him  so  high 
that  he  cannot  fullv  comprehend  the  work  he  is  going 
over. 

MISTAKES  TO  AVOID.  . 

/ 

Judging  the  wealth  of  a  woman  by  her  apparel. 

Thinking  that  people  are  always  covertly  criticising 
your  actions. 

Thinking  that  a  man  does  not  notice  the  detail  of  the 
toilet  of  a  woman  in  whom  he  is  interested. 

Criticising  and  absent  person  without  being  sure  that 
your  listeners  do  not  know  the  person  to  whom  you  allude. 

WHAT  BOYS  SHOULD  KNOV. 

1.  To  write  a  rapid  business  hand. 

2.  To  spell  all  the  words  he  knows  how  to  use, 

3.  To  speak  and  write  good  English. 

4.  To  write  a  good  social  letter. 

5.  To  write  a  good  business  letter. 

6.  To  add  a  column  of  hgures  rapidly, 

7.  To  make  out  an  ordinary  account. 

8.  To  deduct  DJJ  per  cent,  from  the  face  of  it. 
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9,  To  receipt  it  when  paid. 

10.  To  write  an  ordinary  receipt. 

11.  To  write  an  advertisement  for  the  local  paper. 

12.  To  write  a  notice  or  report  of  a  public  meeting. 

13.  To  write  an  ordinary  promissory  note. 

14.  To  reckon  the  interest  or  discount  on  it  for  days, 

months,  or  years. 

15.  To  draw  an  ordinary  bank  check. 

16.  To  take  it  to  the  proper  place  in  a  bank  to  get  it 

checked. 

17)  To  make  neat  and  correct  entries  in  your  day  book  and 
ledger. 

18.  To  tell  the  number  of  yards  of  carpet  required  for  your 

parlor. 

19.  To  measure  the  pile  of  lumber  in  your  shed. 

20.  To  tell  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  your  largest 

bin,  and  the  value  of  it  at  the  current  rates. 

21.  To  tell  something  about  the  great  authors  and  statesmen 

of  the  present  day 

22.  To  tell  what  railroads  he  would  take  making  a  trip 

from  Boston  to  iSan  Francisco. 

\ 

TERSE  TRUTHS. 

Independent  intelligence  is  invincible. 

Fear  and  faith  are  neighbors  that  little  agree. 

'  The  problem  of  life  is  complicated  by  the  ciphers. 
Fashion  follows  him  who  will  not  follow  fashion. 

Wise  friends  never  lays  aside  the  robe  of  courtesy. 

Good  manners  are  more  than  “surface  Christianity.” 
Rowland  Hill  was  right  when  he  said,  “  1  do  not  think 
much  of  a  man’s  religion  unless  his  dog  and  cat  are  happier 
for  it.” — From  “  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married'' 

Manners  may  be  learned  at  dancing  schools  and  in  so¬ 
ciety,  but  true  politeness  grows  in  the  home  circle  only. 
If  missed  there,  it  is  seldom  found  elsewhere. — Mothers  in 
Council. 

A  DEVICE  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

H.  G.  Woody,  of  Kokomo  (Ind.)  high  school  has  each 
pupil  keep  his  own  record  of  both  conduct  and  study  in  a 
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little  blank-book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  make  daily 
entries.  This  is  not  the  “self-reporting  system,”  because 
the  pupil’s  standing  is  not  made  up  from  this  record.  Tht^ 
pupil  does  not  report  to  anybody  ;  he  simply  keeps  the 
record  tor  himself.  The  principal  frequently  looks  at  these 
little  books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but  never  criticises 
the  marking.  The  pupil  is  not  required  to  sho\v  his  books 
to  his  parents,  and  yet  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  a  report 
that  h*e  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show.  The  pupil  is  given 
to  understand  that  the  record  is  for  his  own  benefit  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  that  it  is  for  his  own  inspection  exclusively, 
unless  he  chooses  to  let  others  see  it.  * 

It  seems  that  the  above-named  device  is  an  excellent  one, 
for  two  very  manifest  reasons  : 

1.  It  compels  the  student  constantly  to  compare  his  own 
performances,  in  both  conduct  and  work,  with  his  own 
ideal  standard  of  excellence,  and  this  is  worth  a  great  deal 
to  any  one,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school, 

2.  It  places  no  inducement  before  the  pupil  to  make  a 
false  report,  and  this  gives  it  its  immense  advantage  over 
the  “  self-reponing  system.” 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this  device  or  any 
other,  however  good,  will  run.  itself.  — School  Jour¬ 
nal. 

BLACKBOARD  OUTLINE. 

1.  Polite  treatment  of  old  age  in  the  family. 

2.  Polite  treatment  of  visitors. 

3.  Polite  treatment  of  servants. 

4.  Courtesy  from^guest  to  family. 

5.  How  servants  should  treat  faniilv- 

j 

SPECIAL  BLACKBOARD  NOTE  FOR  THIS  LESSON. 

“  It  is  a  mark  of  good  manners  to  show  courtesy  to  ser¬ 
vants  or  to  any  in  humble  stations  in  lite.  A  polite  request 
is  always  better  than  a  stern  command.  Whoever  show^s 
divsregard  of  the  feelings  of  a  servant  or  one  in  humble  sta¬ 
tion,  gives  unmistakable  proof  of  ill-breeding.” — Seletlcd. 
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SUPEIUOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 
TUESDAY  MORNIXa,  JUNE  12th,  from  9  to  lU 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (GRADE  I  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

Tiie  answer’s  mast  be  wfitteri  on  a  qnarfcer-slieet  of  foolscap  fastened 
at  tlie  upper  left  hand  corner.  A  margin  of  about  an  incli  should  be  re¬ 
served  on  tlie  left  of  each  page,  with  the,  number  of  the  question  alone 
written  on  it. 

(All  of  the  questions  are  to  be  answered) 

Opposite  to  each  question  is  indicated  the  number  of  marks  assigned 
for  a  [)erfect  answer.  Do  your  work  neatly. 

U  What  is  a  sentence  ?  What  are  the  necessary  parts  of 
a  sentence  ?  Write  down  the  shortest  sentence  you  can 
compose,  an<l  show  that  these  necessary  parts  are  com¬ 
prised  therein.  15 

'  2.  What  is  a  noun  ?  Is  the  paper  on  which  you  are  writ¬ 
ing  a  noun  ?  10 

3.  W  rite  a  sentence  containing  at  least  six  different  parts 
of  speech,  and  point  out  in  it  one  example  of  each.  12 

1.  What  is  an  adjective  ?  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the 
lines  :  — 

“  Under  a  spiantding  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands  ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands”.  12 

5.  What  is  a  transitive  verb  ?  Fill  in  suitable  objects  after 
the  transitive  verbs  to  make  complete  predicates.  The  lion 

roared - .  The  lion  killed - .  The  girl  bought - . 

The  boy  wept - .  The  leaves  covered - .  12 

6.  Explain  the  punctuation  marks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  :  — 

“  Hallo,  Mary”!  AYhere  are  you  going? 

“  Here's  Martha,  mother”  !  cried  the  two  children.  12 

7.  What  is  a  pronoun  ? 

Rewrite  the  following  sentence  without  using  any  of  the 
pronouns : — 
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The  master  lent  the  boy  one  of  his  books  and  told  him 
dhat  he  was  to  return  it  to  him  after  his  sister  had  read  it. 

15 

7.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  (a)  learn  or  leach  ;  (b)  rise  or 
^aise  ;  (c)  mrcf/  or  can  :  — 

(a)  Who - you  to  do  that  ? 

She  wants  to - to  sing  that  she  may - others 

(b)  She  was  too  badly  hurt  to - 

He - the  box  carefully. 

(c)  - 1  go  now  ?  You - if  you  are  able.  12 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2  to  4. 

FRENCH  (GRADE  1.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  the  que'ticiis  are  to  he  aii&wered.) 

1.  Write  in  French  : — 

The  man,  the  husband,  to  the  lady,  bread  and  butter,  the 
farmers’s  horse,  a  silk  dress,  of  the  garden,  to  the  soldier,  the 
widower,  the  wife.  20 

2  W^rite  in  French  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

Avez-vous  apporte  de  I’encre  ? 

Avez-vous  re9U  ma  lettre  ? 

I)e  quoi  avez-vous  honte  ? 

Ou  est  not  re  jardinier  ? 

La  robe  de  ma  cousine  est-elle  trop  longue  ?  20 

3  Translate  into  English  : — 

Le  tailleur  a-t-il  fini  man  habit  ?  Avez-vous  casse  son 
fouet  ou  le  mien  ?  J’ai  casse  le  vdtre.  Mon  frere  n’a  pas  tue 
le  pigeon.  Celle  belle  maison  a  une  petite  cour. 

To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  words  in  italics  in 
the  above  question  belong  ?  18 

4.  Write  in  P'rench  : — A  bad  boy,  a  pretty  girl,  a  black  hat,* 
an  old  man,  a  white  dress,  that  young  man. 

5.  Give  the  masculine  forms  of  the  following  adjectives, 

and  after  each  adjective  write  a  noun  in  agreement  with  the 
adjective. — Douce,  seche  folle,  vieille,  fausse.  ,  14 

6.  Write  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  “avoir”  in  French 

and  English  (negatively).  16 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOOl^,  JU^^E  12th,  1906. 

FRENCH 
(Natural  Method) 

All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

Grade  I  Model.  Time,  From  2  to  4. 

y 

1.  Completer  les  mots  Le,  La,  L’,  Ce,  Cet,  Cette,  Son.  Sa 
Tin,  Une. 

C . oiseau.  U . cage.  L . matin.  C . ...ile. 

L . nez.  S . poule.  S . arbre.  C . ....lit 

U. . le9on.  L . dejeuner.  C . .verre.  M . tasse. 

(18  marks) 

2  Copier  en  mettant  an  pluriel  ;  (12  marks) 

■  •  f  . 

Cet  oeuf.  Son  bateau. 


Le  cheval 

; 

La  terre 

Cette  pom  me 

Sa  figure 

3.  Conjuguer  le  verbe  S^usseofr  (6  marks) 


.Te .  .  Nous  .. 

Tu  . . ..Vous  .. 

11 . Ils . 


4.  Repondre  aux  questions  suivantes  en  employ  ant  le  pro- 
nom. 

Est-ce  que  je  touche  le  mur  ?  . Savez-vous  votre  ? 

le9on  ? . Voyez-vous  les  enfants  ? 

Entendez- vous  la  cloche  de  I’eglise  ?,  . (16  marks) 
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5.  Completer  les  phrases' suivantes  en  employant  les  mots 

celui,  celle,  ceux^  cedes  : 

Je  prefere  cette  maison-ci  a  . . de’votre  frere  ;  ces  plu¬ 
mes  a . du  gar9on  ;  ces  livres  a  . que  vous  lisez. 

Le  poele  qui  est  dans  le  salon  est  plus  beau  que  . 

de  la  cuisine  : — (16  marks)  , 

6.  Itepondre  aux  questions  suivantes  : — (16  marks) 

Quel  animal  est  plus  utile  a  Thomme  ?  . 

Ilecevez-vous  beaucoup  de  lettres  ? . . . . 

A  quoi  sert  un  canif? . . ; . 

/Savez  vous  nager . . 

Greorges  Vannier,  a  quelle  heure  se  leve-t-il .  . . 

7.  Conjuguer  le  verbe  Dormir :  ~(6  marks) 


Je .  Nous. 

Tu .  Yous 

II . ' .  Ils.... 


8.  Ecrire  les  jours  de  la  semaine  :  —  (10  marks) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNINGl,  JUNE  '13th,  from  9  to  10. 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING-  (GRADE  L  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

These  extracts  are  to  be  read  to'the  pupils  by  the  teacher  three  times 
in  presence  of  the  deputy-examiner,  once  as  a  preliminary  in  the  ordinary 
way,  second,  slowly  for  dictation,  and  third,  after  the  passages  have  been 
dictated.  No  assistance  of  any  kind  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  in  inserting 
the  punctuation  marks. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  was  the  work  of  strong  men, 
even  of  heroes,  and  counties  daring  deeds  fill  the  annals  of 
both  the  French  and  English  settlements.  One  of  the  most 
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heroic  of  the  French  pioneers  was  Adam  Daulac,  the  youn«^ 
commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Montreal.  He  had  stained  his 
name  in  France,  it  was  said,  and  had  come  out  to  the  New 
World  to  seek  by  some  noble  deed  to  wipe  out  the  reproach. 

Shylock  hearing  Portia  say  that  the  law  might  not  be 
altered,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  pleading  in  his  favour, 
and  he  said  “  A  Daniel  is  come  to  judgment !  ” 

Counsellor,  prevented  business,  separate,  government,  as¬ 
tonishment,  passionate,  honoured,  coronet,  tragical,  comical, 
adventure  grieve,  unspeakable,  usruer,  ancestry,  gracious, 
benefitting,  despoiled,  arduous. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  13th,  from  2  to  2  40. 

MENTAL  AND  DAP  1 1)  ARITHMETIC. 

(CtRADE  1.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

Forty  minutes  and  no  more  is  the  time  allowed  for  writing  down  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

«  (All  the  questions  are  to  he  answered  ) 

No  erasures  or  alterations  are  permitted.  _  Eighty  marks  will  be  given 
for  a  perfect  paper. 

1.  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  at  12J  cents  a 


pound  can  be  bought  for  to.OO  ?  Ans 

2.  At  f  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  ap],)les  can 

I  buy  for  50  cents  V  •  Ans, 

2.  '  How  many  quarts  of  berries  are  picked  by  6 

boys  if  each  boy  picks  3^’  quarts  ?  Ans. 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  100  cords  wool  at  $6.69 

a  cord  ?  Ans. 

5.  If  2J  dozen  of  eggs  cost  35  cents,  what  will 

doz.  cost  ?  Ans . 

'  d.  At  2  cents  each,  how  many  apples  can  1  buy 

for  00.00  ?  Ans. 

7.  If!  can  buy  8  pounds  of  sugar  for  50  cents, 

what  ought  1  to  pay  for  8  pounds  ?  Ans. 


I 


/ 


,  *•  » 
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8.  Which  is  the  greater  f  of  16  or  f  of  82,  and 

how  much  greater  ?  Ans . 

9.  At  J  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  marbles  can  I 

buy  for  i  of  a  dollar  ?  Ans . 

10.  pounds+7J  pounds — 3|  pounds +  9J  pounds 

— 11 J  pounds  are  how  many  pounds  ?  Ans  . 


1.  Add  vertically  and  horizontally. 


$  39.46 

68.54 
73.92 
86.41 

54.54 

67.86 

75.94 

86.73 

48.62 

75.27 

17.41  = 

16.75= 

31.31  = 

96.41= 

86.74= 

0 

The  minuend  = 

1000462184 

“  subtrahend  = 

877546 

Find  the  difference. 

• 

3, 

The  mul<iplicand= 

8679548 

“  multiplier  _ 

9  6  5 

Find  the  product. 

4. 

Divisor 

Dividend 

Quotient 

4  7  8 

4  2  ft  6 

7  4  2 

THURSDAY  MORNING  JUNE  14th,  from  9  to  11. 

ARITHMETIC  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  The  quotient  arising  from  the  division  9281  by  a 

certain  number  is  17  and  the  remainder  is  373.  Find  the 
divisor.  12 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  frac- 

1  OTl  C  5.  ^  4 
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3.  A  car  loaded  with  coal  weighs  2342  lbs.  The  car 

alone  weighs  624J  lbs.  JIow  mnch  does  the  coal  weigh  ? 
What  is  it  worth  at  the  rate  of  J  cent  a  pound  ?  12 

4.  Find  the  shortest  distance  that  three  lines  8  feet,  9 

feet,  and  12  feet  long  will  exactly  measure.  12 

5  Multipl^^  the  sum  of  i^o  and  f  by  their  difference.  12 

6.  A  hen  lays  on  an  average  120  eggs  a  year  .worth  24 
cents  a  dozen.  She  eats  a  quart  of  barley  every  5  days. 
The  barley  is  worth  64  cents  a  bushel  (32  quarts).  What  is 
the  annual  profit  from  this  hen  ? 

7.  If  a  workman  has  taken  every  day  for  the  last  6  years 
two  glasses  of  beer  at  5  cents  a  glass,  how  much  could  he 
have  saved  if  he  had  not  indulged  in  this  habit,  reckoning 
365  days  each  year  ? 

8.  If  a  man  earns  i|2|  a  day,  how  many  days  will  it  take 

him  to  earn  $100.  12 

9.  A  boy  went  into  a  store  with  $5.75  in  his  purse.  He 

bought  3J  of  butter  at  28  cents  a  pound,  13J  pounds  of 
sugar  11  cents  a  pound  and  IJ  pounds  of  coffee  at  35  cents 
a  pound.  How  much  money  did  he  have  left  ?  12 

10.  How  many  quarts  of  berries  at  8  cents  a  quart  will  it 

take  to  pay  for  8  yards  of  cloth  at  16J  cents  a  yard  ?  12 


MONDAY  MORNINa,  JUNE  18th,  from  9  to  11. 

geography  (grade  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canada  and  indicate  thereon 

by  words  the  location  of  (a)  five  important  cities  ;  (b)  five 
important  lakes  ;  (c)  five  important  rivers  ;  (d)  coal  regions  ; 
(e)  wheat  regions  ;  (f)  lumber  regions.  20 

2.  Name  three  oceans  that  bound  Canada.  Name  the 
great  lakes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Which 
of  the  great  lakes  is  wholly  in  the  United  States  ?  What 
•three  large  lakes  are  drained  by  the  Mackenzie  river.  11 
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3.  (a)  What  island  forms  a  whole  Province  of  Canada  ? 

(b)  What  large  island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  ?  -  8 

4.  (a)  What  provinces  of  Canada  border  on  Quebec  ?  (b) 

What  difference  do  3mu  find  between  the  counties  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  south  of  it  in  regard  to  size  ? 
W’hy  is  there  a  great  difference  in  size  ?  12 

5.  Name,  with  capitals,  the  six  New  England  States.  12 

6.  (a)  What  oceans  border  on  South  Aid  erica  ?  (b)  On 

which  side  of  the  equator  is  the  greater  part  of  South 
America  ?  10 

7.  Draw  a  general  outline  of  South  America  using  onl}^ 

three  straight  lines.  7 

8.  Tell  us  precisely  as  you  can  the  geographical  positions 

of  the  following  :  —  Vancouver  Island,  Dawson  City,  Prince 
Albert,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  British  Hon¬ 
duras;,  Bio  de  Janeirio,  Quito,  Salt  Lake  City.  20 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  18th,  from  2  to  4. 

SCRIPTURE  (grade  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

^  (All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

j  • 

1.  “Fear  not  ;  for  behold  1  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.’' 

(a)  By  whom  were  these  words  spoken? 

(b)  To  whom  were  they  spoken  ? 

(c)  Upon  what  occasion  ?  ,  ' 

(d)  What  were  these  good  tidings? 

(e)  Why  are  these  good  tidings  a  great  joy  to  all 

people  ?  20 

2.  Mention  an  important  event  that  took  place  at  : — 

(a)  Bethlehem, 

(b)  Nain, 

(c)  Capernaum. 
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3.  What  does  Christ  say  about  : — 

(a)  little  children, 

(b)  a  rich  man, 

(c)  the  Pharisees, 

(d)  your  enemies, 

(e)  them  that  curse  you.  15- 

4.  Relate  the  miracle  in  connection  with  which  the  fol¬ 

lowing  words  were  used  : — “Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou* 
shalt  catch  men,”  15 

5.  Who  was:  (a)  Barabbas,  (b)  Pilate,  (c)  Zaccheus, 
(d)  Annas,  (e)  JSimeon,  (f)  Cyrenius,  (g)  Z'acharias,  (h) 
Anna,  (i)  Joseph  of  Arimathma,  (j)  Mary  Mag  lalene  ?  20 

6.  In  what  connection  do  the  following  expressions  occur  ? 

(a)  “  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day” 

(b)  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  hear  him.” 

(c)  “  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 

(d)  “  Q-od  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”* 

(e)  “  I  hnd  no  fault  in  this  man.”  20* 

FRIDAY  AFTERXOOX,  JUNE  15th,  from  2  to  4. 

CANADIAN  HISTORY  (GRADE.  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered. ) 

1.  What  discoveries  are  associated  with  the  names  of 

Columbus,  Cartier,  Cabot,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Henry 

Hudson?  15 

2.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Quebec  founded  ? 

When,  and  by  whom  was  it  first  captured  ? 

AVhen,  and  by  what  treaty  was  it  restored  to 
France  ?  15’ 

3.  Give  an  important  fact  in  connection  with  (a)  Dol¬ 
lard,  (b)  La\al,  (c)  Talon,  (d)  LaSalle,  .e)  Denonville.  15 

4.  Write  short  explanatory  notes  on  : — 

(a)  Seigneuriai  Tenure,. 

(b)  The  Rat’s  Plot. 

(c)  Coureurs  de  bois. 

(d)  The  Defence  of  Fort  Vereheres. 
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5.  When  was  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  signed  ?  What 

territory  did  England  acquire  by  this  treaty  ?  10 

6.  Who  commanded  the  English  forces  at  (a)  the  Siege 

of  Quebec,  1690,  (b)  the  Siege  of  Louisbourg,  1745,  (c)  the 
second  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  ?  Grive  results  in 
each  case.  10 

7.  Grive  a  short  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians. 

10 

8.  Assign  an  event  to  each  of  the  following  dates : — 
1492,  1534,  1689,  1848,1759. 

FRIDAY  MORNINU,  JUNE  15th,  from  9  to  11. 

ENGLISH  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL  ) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Write  down  the  name  of:  (a)  the  generous  merchant; 

(b)^the  noble  Venetian  ;  (c)  the  covetous  Jew  ;  (d)  the  rich 
heiress  ;  (e)  the  learned  counsellor.  10 

2.  Who  was  :  (a)  Gronerill  ;  (b)  Regan  ;  (c)  Caius  ;  (d) 

Nerissa  ;  (e)  Lorenzo  ?  10 

3.  What  sum  of  money  did  Antonio  borrow  from  Shy- 

lock  ?  For  what  purpose  was  it  borrowed  ?  Upon  what 
conditions  did  Shylock  lend  the^money  ?  What  took  place 
when  Antonio  could  not  repay  Shylock  at  the  appointed 
time  ?  12 

4.  By  whom,  and  in  what  way  was  Antonio’s  life  saved  ? 

8 

5.  What  was  the  sentence  passed  upon  Shylock  by  the 

Duke  at  the  close  of  the  trial  ?  10 

6.  In  what  way  did  King  Lear  dispose  of  his  kingdom  ? 

10 

7-  (a)  In  whose  behalf  did  the  Earl  of  Kent  speak 
plainly  to'the  king  ? 

(b)  What  punishment  did  the  king  inflict  upon  this 
honest  courtier  for  speaking  thus  ?  10 
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8.  (a)  How  did  Gronerill  treat  her  father  ?  (b)  After 

leaving  Gronerill,  to  whom  did  he  go  ?  (c)  How  was  he 
received  ?  (d)  How  did  this  treatment  affect  his  mind  ? 
(e)  In  what  way  did  the  justice  of  Heaven  at  last  overtake 
the  wicked  daughters  ?  15 

9.  Combine  the  following  group  of  statements  into  a 
simple  sentence  : 

The  president  called  a  meeting. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet. 

The  meeting  was  called  suddenly, 

It  was  called  late  at  night. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Adams  it  \vas  Called.  15 

Official  Department. 

NOTICES  FROM  THE  QUEBEC  OFFICIAL  OAZETTE. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1906,  to  annex  the 
school  municipality  of  Tewkesbury  No.  2,  county  of  Que¬ 
bec,  with  the  limits  which  it  has  actually,  to  the  school 
municipality  of  “  Stoneham,”  in  the  same  county. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  6th  June,  1906,  to  have  the 
present  rural  municipality  of  “  Delorimier  detached  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Cote  Visitation,  Hochelaga 
county,  and  erected  into  a  separate  school  municipality, 
for  Protestants  only. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Notre-Dame  du  Rosaire,  in 
the  county  of  Montmagny,  the  lots  Nos.  18  to  30,  inclu¬ 
sively,  of  the  ranges  I  and  II  north-west  of  the  township 
of  Armagh,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of 
“  Armagh,”  in  the  county  of  Bellechasse. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  13th  June,  1906,  to  erect  into 
a  distinct  school  municipality,  by  the  name  of  “  La  Bar- 
riere,”  the  territory  hereinafter  mentioiied,  and  comprising 
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the  lots  Nos.  43  to  59,  inclusively,  in  the  first  range  of  the 
township  of  Tracy,  and  the  lots  Nos.  30  to  50,  inclusively, 
in  the  first  and  in  the  second  ranges  of  the  township  Cour- 
celles,  both  in  the  county  of  Joliette.  This  territory  did 
not  form  part  of  any  school  municipality. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  13th  June,  1906,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Joseph,  county  of  Sou- 
langes,  the  cadastral  numbers  No.  17  to  No.  123,  inclu¬ 
sively,  and  to  erect  them  into  a  distinct  school  municipali¬ 
ty,  under  the  name  of  “  Saint  Dominique  des  Cedres.” 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  l3th  .Tune,  1906,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Stanislas,  in  the  county  of 
Champlain,  the  territory  comprising  the  lots  bearing  on  the 
official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Stanislas,  in  the  same 
county,  the  numbers  35  and  following  to  104,  inclusively, 
the  numbers  157  and  following  to  200,  inclusively,  the 
numbers  258  and  following  to  287,  inclusively,  the  num¬ 
bers  298  and  following  to  321,  inclusively,  the  numbers 
396  and  following  to  449,  inclusively,  the  numbers  549  and 
following  to  600,  inclusively,  the  numbers  651  and  follow¬ 
ing  to  691,  inclusively,  and  the  numbers  733  and  following 
to  752,  inclusively,  and  to  erect  this  territory  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  school  municipality  by  the  name  of  “  Lafleche.” 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  13th  of  .Tune,  1906,  to  appoint 
Mr.  William  Power,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  school  com¬ 
mission  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  his  term  of  office  expiring  on 
the  30th  of  June  instant,  1906. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1906,  to  annex  the 
school  municipality  of  “Tingwick,”  county  of  Arthabaska, 
to  the  municipality  of  “  Chenier,”  in  the  same  county,  for 
school  purposes. 

His  Ilonor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Northfield  and  Wright, 
county  of  Ottawa,  the  lots  which  form  part  of  the  village  of 
Gracefield,  such  as  it  has  been  erected  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  dated  the  17th  of  February  last, 
1905,  and  moreover  the  lots  bearing  the  number  35  and 
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the  following  numbers  to  45,  inclusively,  of  the  range  C  of 
the  township  of  Wright,  the  lots  bearing  the  number  16 
and  the  following  numbers  to  21,  inclusively,  of  the  fourth 
range  of  the  said  township,  the  lots  bearing  the  number  18 
and  the  following  numbers  to  44,  inclusively,  of  the  fifth 
range  of  the  said  township,  the  lots  bearing  the  No.  23  and' 
the  following  numbers  to  30,  inclusively,  of  the  6th  range 
of  the  said  township,  and  the  lots  bearing  the  No.  14  and 
the  following  numbers  to  21,  inclusively,  of  the  range  A  of 
the  township  of  Northfield,  in  the  same  county,  and  to  erect 
them  into  a  school  municipality  bv  the  name  of  “Grrace- 
field.”  . 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  June,  1906,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Denis  No.  1,  in  the  county 
of  Saint  Hyacinth,  the  village  of  Saint  Denis,  with  the 
limits  which  are  assigned  to  it  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Grovernment  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
dated  the  26th  of  November,  1903,  and  to  erect  the  vil¬ 
lage  into  a  distinct  school  municipality  by  the  name  of 
“  Village  of  Saint  Denis  ” 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  June,  1906,  to  erect  into  a 
distinct  school  municipality,  by  the  name  of  “  Honfleur,” 
the  following  territory,  to  wit :  all  the  east  part  of  the 
township  Dalmas,  which  reaches  to  the  east  of  the  dividing 
line  of  the  lots  49  and  50  from  the  river  Peribonka  to  the 
north  extremity  of  the  said  township  Dalmas,  and  the  part 
of  the  township  Taillon  which  reaches  to  the  north  of  the 
dividing  line  of  the  ranges  lY  and  V  of  the  said  township, 
excepting  the  part  of  the  range  which  extends  to  the  west 
of  the  said  range  V,  from  lot  23  inclusively  ;  the  said  terri¬ 
tory  being  bounded  as  follows : 

On  the  south  by  the  dividing  line  of  the  ranges  IV  and 
V  of  the  township  Taillon,  from  the  township  Delisle  to 
the  dividing  line  of  the  lots  23  and  24  of  the  said  range 
TV,  and,  after  following  this  dividing  line  of  the  lots  23 
and  24,  starting  from  the  north  extremity  of  the  said  divid¬ 
ing  line  following  the  dividing  line  of  the  ranges  V  and  VI 
of  the  said  township  Taillon,  the  said  line  prolonged  in  a 
straight  line  to  its  meeting  with  the  river  Peribonka  ;  on 
the  west  by  the  dividing  line  of  lots  49  and  50  in  the  town- 
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ship  Dalmas,  the  said  dividing  line  prolonged  from  the  river 
Peribonka  to  the  north  extremity  of  the  said  towmship 
Dalmas  ;  on  the  north  by  the  north  extremity  oi  said  town¬ 
ship  Dalmas,  prolonged  from  the  west  limit  of  lot  No,  50, 
range  IX  of  the  said  townshi[),  to  the  meeting  of  the  said 
line  with  township  Taillon  or  the  river  Peribonka.  the  said 
line  prolonged  to  the  east,  to  the  north  of  the  township 
Taillon,  from  the  west  ei.tremity  of  the  township  Taillon 
to  the  east  extjemity  ol  the  said  township,  being  at  the 
limit  of  the  township  .logues  ;  on  the  east  by  the  dividing 
line  of  the  said  township  Taillon  and  the  townships  Jogues, 
G-arnier  and  Delisle,  from  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  said 
township  Taillon,  to  its  meeting  of  the  said  dividing  line  of 
the  townships  Taillon  and  Delisle,  and  the  line  of  division  of 
the  ranges  IV  and  V  of  the  said  township  Taillon, 
in  the  county  of  Lake  Saint  John.  The  said  territory  is 
comprised  partly  in  the  school  municipalities  of  Saint 
Henri  de  Taillon  and  of  Peribonka,  and  partly  in  a  territjry 
not  organized  into  a  school  municipality, 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  30th  June,  1900,  to  detach  from 
the  school  municipality  of  “  La  Conception,”  in  the  county 
of  Ottawa,  the  ranges  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  township  Clyde  ; 
to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Remi 
d’ Amherst,  in  the  same  county,  the  north  parts  of  the 
ranges  1  and  2  of  the  township  Amherst,  from  and  in¬ 
cluding  therein  the  lot  bearing  the  No,  9  to  the  lot  bearing 
the  No.  41  inclusively,  in  each  of  these  ranges,  and  the 
lots  having  the  No.  20  and  the  following  numbers  to  No. 
41  inclusively  in  each  of  the  ranges  3  and  4  of  the  said 
township  of  Amherst;  to  unite  these  ranges  and  these  lots 
to  the  ranges  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  township  of  Addington, 
in  the  same  county,  to  the  lots  bearing  the  No.  1  and  the 
following  numbers  to  20  inclusively  of  the  range  A  of  the 
township  Labelle,  in  the  same  county,  to  the  lots  bearing 
the  No.  1  and  following  to  10  inclusively  of  the  ranges  C 
and  D,  of  the  same  township,  and  to  the  lots  having  the 
No.  45  and  following  to  52  inclusively  of  the  range  1  of 
the  said  township  Labelle,  and  to  erect  this  territory  into 
a  school  municipality  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  The  Municipality 
of  Lake  W indigo.” 

The  foregoing  annexations  and  erections  took  effect  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1906. 
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Erection  of  a  new  school  municipnlity . 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  29th  of  August  last, 1906,  to  de¬ 
tach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Sainte  Angelique,  in 
the  county  of  Ottawa,  the  lots  having  on  the  official  cadastre  of 
the  parish  of  Sainte  Angelique  the  numbers  55  and  follow¬ 
ing  to  359  inclusively,  and  the  part  of  Canadian  Pacifie 
hailway  bearing  the  cadastral  number  404,  stretching  from 
the  east  limit  of  the  said  parish,  to  the  lot  having  on  the 
said  official  cadastre  the  number  3»60,  and  to  erect  this  ter¬ 
ritory  into  a  distinct  school  municipality  by  the  name  of 
“  Papineauville.  ” 

This  erection  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1907. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Govenor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  29th  August  last,  1906,  to  make 
the  following  appointments,  to  wit  : 

School  com yniss toners . 

Argenteuil,  Harrington  No.  1  —Mr.  Peter  Dobbie,  to  re¬ 
place  himself,  his  term  of  office  having  expired. 

Avthabaska,  Bulstrode. —  Mr.  J.  B  Arsenault,  to  replace 
Mr.  Aime  Lupien,  deceased. 

Chateauguay,  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome — Mr.Zolique  Le- 
page,  junior,  to  replace  Mr.  William  Barron,  absent  from 
the  municipaiity^ 

Compton,  Marston. — Messers.  Donald  .1.  McDonald  and 
John  Mclver,  to  replace  themselves,  their  terms  of  office 
having  expired. 

Gaspe,  Cap  Desespoir — Mr.  Maxime  Bourdage,  to  replace 
himself,  his  term  of  office  having  expired. 

Kamouraska,  Saint  Onesime. —  Messrs  Honore  Lemieux, 
junior,  and  Maurice  Dionne,  to  replace  Messrs.  Henri 
Lemieux  and  A.  Dube,  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired 

Hochelaga,  de  Lorimier  —Messrs.  George  Peek  and  .lohn 
Stermont,  a  new  municipality. 

Lac  Saint  .I(*an,  Ouiatchouan.— Mr.  Pierre  Desbiens,  to 
replace  himself,  his  term  of  office  having  expired. 

Napierville,  Saint  Edouard.  —  Mr.  Gaspard  Groulx,  to 
remplace  the  reverend  Mr.  Ed.  Prieur,  who  no  longer 
resides  in  the  municipality. 
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ShefFord,  Waterloo. — Messrs.  Pierre  Trudeau  and  Eldemar 
Ethier  to  replace  ^^essrs.  H.  Trudeau  and  GTodfroy  Poirier, 
who  have  left  the  commission. 

School  Irustess. 

Bagot,  Acton. —  Mr.  Thomas  Yates,  to  replace  Mr.  Simeon 
Dion,  whose  term  of  olRce  has  expired. 

Huntingdon,  Grodman  Chester. — Mr.  Thomas  William 
Furey,  to  replace  himself,  his  term  of  office  having  expired. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  G-overnor  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  council,  dated  the  31st  of  August  last,  1905,  to 
make  the  following  appointments,  to  wit : 

School  commissioners. 

« 

Chicoutimi,  township  Bourget,  —  Mr.  Joseph  Brassard, 
to  replace  Mr.  Dorila  Claveau,  whose  term  of  office  has 
expired, 

Gaspe,  Gaspe  Bay  South. — Mr,  John  Annett,  reappoint¬ 
ed,  his  term  of  office  having  expired.  , 

Terrebonne,  Saint  Sauveur. — Mr.  Michel  Pievost,  to 
replace  Mr,  Severe  Goyer,  resigned. 

School  trustees. 

Pontiac,  Mansfield  — Messrs.  T.  D.  Carmichael  and 
James  G.  Bryson,  the  former  reappointed,  his  term  of  of¬ 
fice  having  expired,  and  the  latter  to  replace  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hennessy,  resigned. 


A  CANADIAN  FLAG 


EVERY 


SCHOOL 


‘WITNESS’  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
FLAG  OFFER. 


No  ono  questions  the  fact  that  erery  school  should 
nsTeaflag;  the  only  difficulty  is,  that  there  are  so 
many  other  things  every  achof'l  must  have. 

The  publishers  of  the  Montreal  '  Witoess’  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  celebrate  its  Diamond  by  luakiug  it 

easily  possible  for  the  children  of  every  schoo  idisiriot  to 
earn  a  flag  without  spending  money 
The  offer  is  no  money  making  scheme.  The  flags  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  while  the  hope  is  to  covei 
e^enses,  the  intention  is  to  stimulate  patriotism. 


These  Naval  Flags,  sewn  bunting,  standard  quality 
and  patterns,  are  imported  by  the  'Witness  ’  in  large 
quantities  for  the  Canadian  schools,  direct  from  the 
best  British  manufacturers. 

If  your  school  does  not  need  a  flag,  we  will  give 
instead  patriotic  books  for  yonr  library.  Write  lor 
particulars. 

This  offer  is  made  specially  for  Schools,  public  or 
private,  but  Sunday  Schools,  Clubs,  Societies  oi 
Communities  are  free  to  take  advantage  of  it.  A=sibt 
us  by  making  this  widely  known.  Good  until  next 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  1906. 

Do  it  Now  and  be  Ready  for  Empire  Day, 

For  full  information,  samples,  etc.,  adross  FLAC 
DEPARTMENT,  ‘  Witness  ’  Office,  Montreal,  Quo- 


LIMITED. 


Maps,  Globes,  Charts 


AND 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 


AND 


KNDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 

G-et  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Address 

37  RICIMOND  ST.  W.,  TIRONTO,  ONT. 


IN  the  manufacture  of  School 
Furniture  we  are  many  laps 
ahead  of  our  competitors. 

For  durability,  honesty  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  superior  points  of  merit,  our 
goods 

EXCELL  ANYTHING  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  LINE. 

Our  New  Patent  “  Ball  Bearing”  School 
Desks  lead  all  others.  They  are  absolutely 
the  ONLY  School  Desks  ever  made  having 

a  Pepmanently  Noiseless  Ball 
BeaplniT  Seat  Hingre. 

This  device  is  NOT  an  experiment, 
but  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  its 
practicability  proved.  „  . 

Our  Combination  Ball  Bearing 
Adjustable  School  Desk  is  the  greatest 
success  ever  acliieved. 
in  Desk  construction. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


The  time  has  passed  when  students  must  adjust  themselves 
to  fit  the  desks.  Health  and  comfort  demand  that  the  desks 
should  adjust  themselves  lo  fit  the  students. 

That  is  why  our  Adj  ustahle  Desk  should 

be  in  every  school  room  in  the  land. 

Canadian  Dice  and  School  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO  CANADA. 


When  writing  mention  The  Eduction*  Record 


By  H.  G.  BuBHIvKR  and  Pklham  Edgar,  Ph.D. 
New  revised  and  corrected  edition 
Price  25  cents 

Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario 

I  I  I  ■  . . . 


By  D.  M.  Duncan,  B.A.,  Winnipeg 
New  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
Price  50  cents 

Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 


The  very  best  to  be  had 
Price  25  cents 


I — Our  Home  and  its  Surroundings,  Price  40  cents 
Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 

Part  II — Our  Earth  as  a  Whole,  Price  60  cents 

Authorized  for  use  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
Price,  in  one  volume,  75  cents 


Moransr’s  Rilociern  Qeogrraphy 


MORANG  &  Co.,  Limited 


90  Wellington  St.  West 
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32  Belmont  Street, 
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The  corporation  of  Mcoill  univer- 

SITY  is  associated  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  direction  ol  the 
McOILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Protestant  Committee.  The  Normal  School  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  a  thorough  training  to  Protestant  teachers. 
All  candidates  for  elementary,  advanced  elementary,  mo¬ 
del  school  and  kindergarten  diplomas,  valid  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  must  attend 
this  institution,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by  the  Cv  ntral 
Board  of  Examiners. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  several  classes  of 
the  Normal  School  during  the  session  September  1st,  1906, 
to  May  31st,  1907,  must  make  application  for  examination 
to  Gr  W.  Patimelee,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  July  20th,  1906 
^n  forms  that  can  be  procured  from  him. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

•  YEAR  1906-07. 

Bedford: — ^Mr.  N.  C.  Davies,  B.A.;  Miss  Inez  Watson,  Miss 
H.  R.  Jones,  Miss  Mary  Hall. 

Buckins:ham  : — Mr.  C.  H.  Crutchfield,  Miss  Ryan,  B.A.^; 

Miss  Higginson,  Miss  Orant,  Miss  Morrison. 
Cowansville: — Mr.  A,  R.  Lockhart,  B  A. ;  Miss  R.  A.  Ingalls, 
Miss  E.  Gr.  Ellison,  Miss  K.  R.  Bulman. 

Danville  : — Mr.  Levi  Moore,  B.A.,  Miss  E.  E.  Smith,  Miss 
C.  Ferguson,  Miss  I.  H.  Bailey. 

Coaticook  : — Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  Miss  E.  F.  Buck,  Miss  C. 

L.  Trenholme,  Miss  E.  A.  Tomkins,  Miss  L.  1.  Van 
Vliet. 

Cookshire  : — Mr.  Wm..  Edwards,  B.A.  ;  Miss  Edith  Price, 
Miss  Eunice  Barber,  Mis^Edith  Learned. 

Dunham  Ladies'  College  : — Miss  M.  L.  Jackson,  B.A.  ;  Miss 
Marion  Taber,  B,A.  ;  Miss  Edith  M.  Norris,  Miss 
Madeline  V.  de  Bury,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ball,  Miss  Ruby 
E.  Foster,  Miss  E.  L.  Baker,  Rev.  H.  F.  Plaisted,  M.A. 
Granby  : — Mr.  F.  C.  Banfill,  B  A.  ;  Miss  S.  Harvey,  Miss 

M.  Savage,  Miss  M.  Grill,  Miss  C.  Norris. 

Huntingdon  : — Mr.  M.  A.  Leet,  B.A.  ;  Miss  A.  E.  Kenyon, 

Miss  Emma  Lariviere,  Miss  Nellie  Brims,  Miss  Bessie 
Saunders,  Miss  Annie  Dickson,  Miss  Mary  Maithers. 
Inverness  : — Miss  Etta  Nelson,  B.A. ;  Miss  J.  McKenzie, 
Miss  McVetty. 
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KnowHon  :  — Mr,  R.  M.  Noyjs,  B,A.  ;  ^  iss  M.  Miller,  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  Miss  M.  Hunt,  Mr.  Geo.  Fuller,  B.A. 

Lachine  : — Mr.  C.  W.  Ford,  B.A,;  Miss  C.  Woodside,  Miss 
Esther  Smith,  Mrs.  Dilworth.  Miss  R.  Heavysege, 
Miss  M,  Heavysege,  Miss  G.  M.  Booth,  Miss  W.  Davies. 

Lachute  : — Mr.  Charles  McBurney,  H.A  ;  Miss  M.  McCuaig, 
B.A  ;  Miss  Carrie  Moore,  Miss  R.  E.  McIntyre,  Miss 
B  C.  Hall,  Miss  H.  Patton. 

Lennoxmlle  : — Mliss  M.  O.  Vandry,  M.A.  ;  Miss  Kate  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  Mrs.  L.  Abbott,  Miss  Bracken. 

Montreal  High  School  (Boys)  : — Mr,  Wellington  Dixon, 
BA,;  Mr.  F.  W.  Kelley,  B.A.,  Ph.D. ;  Mr.  1.  Gammell, 
B.A.,  Mr.  T,*B.  Reith,  H.A,  ;  Mr.  J,  P.  Stephen,  Mr. 
.Tames  Walker,  Mr.  .1,  T.  Donald,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  ;  Mr. 
Squire  Hall,  B.A-  ;  Mr.  Orrin  Kexford,  B.A.,  Sc.;  Mr. 
F.  C.  Smiley,  B.A. ;  Mr.  Murray  McXealy,  Mr.  Warren 
Si  mister,  B.A.  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Powter,  Miss  M.  Koss,  Miss 

A.  D.  .Tames,  Miss  M.  ,T.  Clarke,  Miss  I.  McBratney, 
Miss  L,  Binmore,  Miss  C.  M.  Smith,  Miss  A,  O’Grady, 
Miss  B,  Irving,  Miss  A.  S.  DeWitt,  Miss  A.  Macfarlane, 
Miss  S.  Louise  Shaw,  B.A.  ;  Miss  M.  Metcalfe,  Miss 
M.  Hanington,  Miss  A.  O.  Dodds,  Miss  J.  Dixon,  B.A. 

Montreal  High  School  (Girls)  : — Miss  Georgina  Hunter, 

B. A.  ;  iVJiss  M.  Wilson,  B.A,  ;  Miss  F.  Taylor,  Miss 
Brittain,  B.A. ;  Miss  E.  C  Charlton,  Mrs.  Allen,  Miss 
Hammond.  M.A.,  Miss  M.  Clarke,  Miss  Ferguson, 
Miss  Mewhort,  B.A, ;  Miss  .T.  D.  Dixon,  B.A.  ;  Miss 
Lily  Clarke,  Miss  J.  Bremner,  Miss  L.  Sinclair,  Miss 
Shaw,  B.A  ;  Miss  Ethel  Fisher,  Miss  Hearne,  Miss 
McGowan,  Miss  Morrow,  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  Miss 
Young,  Mr.  T.  B.  Reith,  B.A.  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Donald,  M.A. 
D.C.L. ;  Mrs.  Simister,  Professor  Couture,  Miss  Holm- 
strmom. 

Ormstown  :  —  Mr.  H.  D.  Hunting,  M.A.  ;  Miss  G.  B. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  E.  F.  McCartney,  Mrs.  A,  Lang. 

Quebec  High  School  (Boys)  Mr.  T.  Aimslie  Young,  M.A.  ; 
Mr.  A.  J  Elliot,  Mr.  JTunlop,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Boudreau, 
B^A.  ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Todd,  Mr.  Bishop. 

Quebec  High  School  (Girls): — Miss  Graham,  BA.;  Miss 
Dunkerly,  Miss  Wilkinson,  Miss  McNaughton,  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  Rondeau,  Miss  Duffett. 
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Sliawvilfe  Miss  Erama  McCoy,  B.A.  ;  Miss  El  J.  Kempffer, 
Miss  L.  Carmichael,  Miss  A.  J.  Robinson,  Miss  L,  M. 
Manly.  ' 

Sherbrooke  Mr.  N,  T.  Truell,  Miss  Lizzie  Sangster,  Miss 
Isabel  McCoy,  B.8c. ;  Mrs,  M.  R.  MacLeod;  Miss 
Edith  Miller,  Miss  Hattie  ^amson,  Miss  Alice  J.  G-riggs, 
xMiss  Idonea  Nourse,  Miss  Ruth  R.  Wyatt,  Miss  Mattye 
E.  Waterhouse,  Miss  Marion  a.  Nicholson,  Trofessor 
de  Bellefontaine,  Professor  Kletcher. 

Stanstead  College  Rev.  Charles  R.  Flanders,  B.A.,  D.D. ; 

'  Mr.  Elden  C.  Irvine,  M.A.  ;  Miss  Helen  Grange,  B.A.  ; 
Miss  J.  W.  Cohoon,  B  A. ;  Miss  Linda  Harding,  B.A.; 
Miss  Nettie  M.  Giles,  Miss  Josie  A.  Hayes,  Miss  Violet 
B.  Smith,  B  A  ;  Miss  J,  D.  McFadyen,  Miss  H.  A. 
Beall,  Miss  Irene  Mallery. 

Si  Francis  College  Grammar  School : — Mr.  H.  A.  Honeyman, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Keays,  B.A.;  Miss  R.  Stevens,  Miss  K.  B. ' 
Morison,  Miss  J.  Clouston,  Miss  L.  Nelson. 

Si.  Lamherl  :  —  Mr.  A.  E.  Rivard,  B  A.  ;  Miss  Jessie  M. 
Varney,  Miss  M.  1.  Rowat,  Miss  Edna  Wheatly,  Miss 
Frances  A.  Kydd. 

Sullon  :--Miss  Ada  Ellison.  B.A. ;  Miss  J,  W.  Hunter,  Miss 
Daisy  C.  Theakston,  Miss  Mary  J.  Cutters. 

Valteyfield  : — Mr.  W.  J.  Messenger,  M.A. ;  Miss  Dora  Ferris, 
Miss  C.  C,  Thompson,  Miss  Edna'' Ferris,  Miss  Isa  M, 
Copland,  Miss  H,  E,  Lawrence,  Miss  Janet  E.  Lowe, 
Miss  C.  B.  Brown. 

Walerloo  Mr.  E.  S,  Rivard,  B.A.  ;  Miss  Annie  Douglas, 
Miss  Margaret  Mathewson,  Miss  Carrie  Spencer,  Miss 
Maud  Savage,  Miss  M.  McKenna. 

Weslmount  Academy  :  —  iVLr.  W.  B  T.  Macauley,  B.A.  ;  Mr. 
W.  Chalk,  B.A. ;  Mr.  R.  E,  Howe,  B.A. ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Call, 
B.A, ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Macgregor,  B.A. ;  Mr.  A.  E,  Rollit,  B.A.; 
Mr.  C.  Place,  Mr,  A.  Thomas,  Miss  B.  Grant,  Miss  M. 
Grrant,  Miss  E.  G-.  Jackson,  B.A. ;  Miss  A.  Symington, 
Miss  M.  Brodie,  B.A.  ;  Miss  L.  R.  Bochus,  Miss  A. 
Pease,  Miss  H,  Barr,  B.4.  ;  viiss  J.  E.  Macgregor,  Mi  s 
B.  Armitage,  Miss  D.  l\[aGuire,  Miss  K.  Pearson.  B.A, 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

Aberdeen  :  —  Miss  S.  W.  Young,  Miss  A.  R.  Macpherson, 
Miss  H.  M.  Cowling,  Miss  E.  Patterson. 
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Agnes  and  Meg  antic  : — Miss  Pansy  E.  Young,  Miss  1.  Mc- 
Naughton,  Miss  M.  F.  Peyton. 

Aylmer  : — Mr.  E.  W.  Hod  gins,  Miss  McCartney,  Miss  B. 
M.  Savers,  Miss  F.  G.  Chamberlain. 

: —Miss  Primrose  M.  Lindop,  Miss  M,  Chadsay. 
Beebe  Plain  : — Miss  H.  M.  Patch,  Miss  Ruth  Gustin. 
Bishop's  Crossing  C.  E  Wilson,  Miss  Lora  Rolfe, 

Bury  : — Miss  Annie  B.  Smith,  Miss  II,  Bullock,  Miss  M. 
Miller. 

Clarenceville  : — Mr.  L,  A.  Sawyer,  Miss  Gladys  Hyde. 

Corno  Miss  Julia  C.  Park,  Miss  Lyla  Boothe. 

Compton  : — Miss  F.  S,  Purdy,  Miss  Etta  Munroe, 

East  Angus  : — Miss  E.  Hepburn,  Miss  E,  P.  Brown,  Miss 
Minnie  Heath. 

Farnham  Mr.  S.  W.  Kneeland,  Miss  Blackwood,  Miss 
W  allace. 

Frelighsburg  : — Miss  Edna  L.  Edey,  Miss  G.  Guillet,  Miss 
F.  C.  Barnum. 

Gaspe  .'—Miss  Lydia  Shaw,  Miss  C.  Patterson. 

Gould  .'  —  Miss  Jessie  MacMillan,  Miss  C.  Hanright. 

Hatley  : — Miss  Dee  Gustin,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowen. 

Hemmingford  : — Miss  Annie  Thompson,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Wilson. 

Hull  : — Mr.  Claude  A.  Adams,  B.A.  ;  Miss  J.  Hutchins, 
Miss  A.  Hughes,  Miss  G.  Ives,  Miss  C.  Rcss,  Miss  G. 
Stewart,  Miss  F.  Robinson,  Miss  S.  Buck. 

Kinnear's  Mills  : 

Kingsey  .'  —  Miss  Inez  Parent,  Miss  M.  S.  Belknap. 
Longueuil'. — Mr.  A.  M.  McPhee,  Miss  A.  Hamilton,  Miss 
M.  E.  Webb,  Miss  S.  M.  Carr. 

Lacolle  : — Miss  Alice  Woodworth,  Miss  Sarah  O’Dell, 

Leeds  : — Miss  Lily  Carmichael,  Miss  Agnes  McKenzie. 
Magog  : — Miss  F.  A.  Bryant,  B.A,  ;  Mrs.  Oliver,  Miss  D. 
Percy. 

Mansonville  : — Mr,  F.  C.  Humphrey,  Miss  B.  B.  Boright, 
Miss  B.  A.  Lindop. 

Marbleton  : — Miss  Mary  E.  Breadon,  Miss  S.  E.  Moorey. 
New  Richmond  : —  Miss  Mary  R.  Kirkwood,  Miss  Elsie 
Willett. 

North  Hatley  : — Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  M.A. ;  Miss  A,  J.  Patter¬ 
son,  Miss  Alice  Fuller,  Miss  Addie  Todd. 

Paspebiac  : — Mr.  A.  E.  Duncan,  Miss  S.  Scott. 
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Quyon  : — Miss  Annie  L.  Beckett,  Miss  Bella  Armstrong. 
Rawdon  : — Miss  Laura  Bondeau,  Miss  A.  M.  Williams. 
Sawyerville  : — Miss  A,  E.  McDonald,  Miss  E.  Manning, 
Miss  A.  M.  Wark,  Miss  J.  M.  Osgood. 

Scotsioivn  Miss  B.  Davies,  Miss  M.  Fraser,  Miss  Bowman, 
Miss  Sherman. 

South  Durham  : — Miss  J.  E.  McClatchie,  Miss  Lida  Hughes. 
Stanbridge  East : — Miss  Jessie  Eckhart,  B.  A.  ;  Miss  J.  Corey. 
Strathcona  : — Miss  Helen  Rorke,  M.A.  ;  Miss  Mary  B.  Mac- 
Farlaiie,  Miss  M.  B.  Davidson,  Miss  Christina  Clelaiid. 
St.  Andreivs  : — Miss  Lilian  McCaskill,  Miss  Mary  Hyde. 

St.  Hyacinthe  : — 

St.  John's  : — Mr.  C.  P.  Grreen,  B.A.,  Miss  Minnie  Brown, 
Miss  Carrie  Nicholls 
St.  Sylvestre  Miss  L.  Rodger. 

Three  Rivers  : — Mr.  W.  0.  Rothney,  B.A.;  Miss  H.  A.  Roth- 
ney,  Miss  H.  N.  McLeod. 

Utverton  : — Mr.  Jas.  A.  Mackay,  Miss  E,  Gr.  Porter. 

Verdun  : — Miss  J.  V.  Palmer,  B.A. ,  Mrs.  R.  Pepper,  Miss 
Ross,  Miss  E.  Fraser,  Miss  E.  M.  Blackford,  Miss  R. 
Baker  Edwards,  Miss  Bonner. 

Watervilte  : — Miss  Leonie  Van  Vliet,  Miss  Edna  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  Miss  Annie  Wilcox. 

Windsor  Milts  : — Miss  Christina  McMichael,  Miss  Jessie 
Groold. 

✓ 

List  containing  the  names  of  the  ten  highest  pupils  in  each 
grade  at  the  June  examinations,  1906,  of  the  Protestant 
Superior  Schools.  ^ 

Gtrade  II.  Academy. 

Number  of  marks  obtainable,  900. 

Norman  Dowd,  Grault  Institute,  817  ;  Clara  Hyndman, 
Sherbrooke  Academy,  795  ;  Frieda  Olmstead,  Sutton  Aca¬ 
demy,  783  ;  Loila  Durrell,  Waterloo  Academy,  781  ;  Floyd 
.lones,  Sutton  Academy,  766;  John  E.  McOuat,  Lachute 
Academy,  761  ;  Jessie  Norris,  Grranby  Academy,  761;  Ross 
MacLeod,  Sherbrooke  Academy,  753  ;  A.  E.  Rexford,  Stan- 
stead  Academy,  752  ;  Eva  McLeod,  Sherbrooke  Academy, 
751. 
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Grade  I.  Academy. 

Number  of  marks  obtainable,  1,200. 

Kate  Lawrence,  Sherbrooke,  1,106  ;  Elsie  Macfarlane* 
Huntingdon,  1,084;  Amy  V.  Hammond,  Lachute,  1,075; 
Alfred  Brian,  Sherbrooke,  1,074;  Ethel  Bailey,  Granby, 
1,065  ;  Florence  Wilson,  Danville,  1,060  ;  Eeginald  Baker, 
Lennoxville,  1,054  ;  Ernest  Middlemiss,  Sawyerville,  1,019; 
Alberta  Elliott,  Danville,  1,018 ;  Margaret  I.  Morrison, 
Ormstown,  1,013. 

Grade  III.  Model. 

Number  of  marks  obtainable,  1,100.  ' 

Eoy  Blair,  Ormstown,  1,015  ;  Willie  Gill,  Sherbrooke, 
1,002;  Elsie  Sellar,  Huntingdon,  995;  Mary  Linford,  La- 
chine,  987  ;  Willie  1.  Cameron,  Lachute,  986  ;  Beulah  Gra¬ 
ham,  Granby,  985  ;  Hollis  Burns,  Cookshire,  965  ;  Hilton 
Carter,  St.  Lambert,  959;  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Gault  Insti¬ 
tute,  956;  Fred.  Wallace,  Granby,  953. 

Grade  11.  Model, 

Number  of  marks  obtainable,  1,000. 

Eric  Sparling,  Granby,  928  ;  Britomarte  Somers,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  813;  Hugh  Nourse,  Sherbrooke,  910;  Egerton 
Smith,  Danville,  909  ;  Hilda  Fuller,  Sherbrooke,  895  ;  Re¬ 
ginald  Armitage,'  Sherbrooke,  894 ;  Jean  MacLeod,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  890:  Jack  Ward,  Sherbrof)ke,  881;  Ariel  McCon¬ 
nell,  Hull,  881  ;  Ruth  Vipond,  Como,  879;  Margaret  Hib¬ 
bard,  St.  John’s  High  School,  872. 

Grade  I.  Model. 

Number  of  marks  obtainable,  900. 

Mabel  Berry  Longueuil,  842  ;  Nelson  Van  Yliet,  Lacolle, 
825  ;  Francis  Gale,  Waterville,  821  ;  Homer  Derick,  Cla- 
renceville,  82^7 ;  Winnie  Dawson,  Longueuil,  816;  Burton 
West,  Longueuil,  811;  Irene  Martin,  St.  John’s,  809  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Waddell,  Hull,  804;  Grace  Dawson,  Longueuil,  798; 
Oliver  Craik,  Waterville,  797. 
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PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROTESTANT 
TEACHERS  OF  QUEBEC. 

/ 

Annual  Convention,  High  Scjhool,  Peel  Street, 
Montreal,  October  I8th,  19th  and  20th, 

1906. 

PROORAMME  OF  CONVENTION. 

Wednesday,  October  17th,  8  p,m. 

Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 

Thursday,  October  18th. 

Morning  Session,  10  a.m.  to  12  a.m. 

Reports  : 

1.  Executive  Committee. 

2.  Library  Committee  and  Curator. 

3.  Finance  and  Audit; 

4.  Representative  on  Protestant  Committee. 

5.  Pension  Commissioners. 

6.  Examinations  and  Course  of  Study. 

7.  Pronunciation  of  Latin, 

8.  Views  of  Canada. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

% 

1.  Routine  Business  (15  minutes.) 

2.  Nomination  ot  Otiicers  (20  minutes.) 

3.  Consolidated  Schools  : 

(xeo.  AV.  Parmelee,  D.C.L, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland. 

4.  Ideals  : 

Dr.  F  Tracy,  Toronto  University. 

Evening  Session,  8  p.m. 

1,  Addresses  of  Welcome  : 

His  Worship  Mayor  Ekers. 

Rpv.  Prof.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  B.D. 

2.  Reply  and  Address  : 

Rev.  James  Barclay,  D.I).,  LL.l).,  President. 
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3.  G-ymnastic  Dancing : 

Miss  Holmstrom. 

Music  will  be  provided  during  the  evening. 

Friday,  October  19th. 

Morning  Session,  9.30  to  12. 

(a)  Superior  School  Section,  McG-ill  Normal  School, 

32  Belmont  St. 

1.  French  :  Pronunciation  as  the  basis  of  Language 

Teaching  : 

Herman  Walter,  M.A.,  Ph.  D  ,  Professor  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages,  McGrill  University. 

2.  Ins  and  outs  of  Superior  School  work: 

Insp.  Parker,  B  A. 

3.  Discussion. 

(b)  Elementary  Section, 

High  School  Assembly  Hall,  9.30  to  12. 

1.  Elementary  Music,  30  minutes  : 

Prof.  Fletcher,  Sherbrooke. 

2.  Elementary  French,  30  minutes  : 

Madame  Cornu.  Miss  Lawless. 

3.  Elementary  Beading,  30  minutes  : 

Miss  Ithoda  Block. 

4.  Discussion. 

(c)  Kindergarten  and  Transition  Section,  (9.30  to  12  m.) 

1.  One  of  Froebel’s  Mother  Plays  : 

Miss  McFaddeii. 

2.  Experiments  in  teaching  beginners  to  read  : 

Miss  Baillie. 

3.  Discussion.  , 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m, 

1.  Routine  Business,  20  minutes. 

2.  Nature  Study  : 

Prof  C.  F.  Hodge,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University, 

Worcester, 

3.  City  Window  and  Back  Yard  Gardening: 

Mr.  S.  S.  Bain. 

School  Gardens ; 

Geo.  D.  Fuller,  B.A. 


SCHOOI.  GARDENS. 
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Evening  Session,  8  p.m. 

Addresses  ; 

Premier  Grouin. 

Hon.  Justice  McCorkill. 

‘‘The  Nobility  of  the  Teaching  Profession,” 

^  Gr.  W.  Stephens,  M.P.P. 

Music  will  be  provided  during  the  evening. 

Satukday,  October  20th. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m;  to  12  m,  ' 

1.  Pontine  Business. 

2.  Scrutineers’  Report.  ' 

3.  Reports  of  Committees, 

4.  The  Mysteries  of  Science.  Lecture  by  Dr.  H.  T. 

Barnes,  McGill  University. 

5.  Unfinished  Business. 

N.  B. — Dr.  Barnes’  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  10.30. 


Articles :  Original  and  Selected. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS, 

The  school  gardens  in  Brome  county  supported  by  the 
Macdonald  Rural  Schools  Fund  and  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr,  Geo,  Fuller,  B,A,,  have  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  season. 

Four  gardens  have  been  added  to  the  original  five, 
making  nine  in  all.  ' 

The  three  years  during  which  aid  is  given  from  the 
Macdonald  Fund  expires  this  year,  and  unless  some  meas¬ 
ures  are  taken  to  provide  funds  for  their  support,  the 
good  work  so  well  begun  will  come  to  an  end. 

All  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them 
during  the  time  they  have  been  in  operation  agree  that 
they  have  much  educational  value,  that  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  some  of  the  good  they  were  intended  to  yield  our 
rural  schools,  and  that  they  are  well  worth  the  money  and 
effort  they  have  cost. 

However,  in  order  to  determine  their  proper  relation  to 
the  rural  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  these  gardens 
for  a  longer  period. 
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In  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  an  ever  increasing 
recognition  of  school  gardens.  In  1890,  Boston  had  the 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  school  garden  in  America. 
Since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made  and  now 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  gardens  in  the  city  each  con¬ 
nected  with  a  public  school.  The  expense  connected  with 
them  is  borne  by  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
the  scheme  but  the  schools  control  the  gardens.  Hartford 
has  opened  several  gardens  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  The  boys  of  Yonkers  cultivate  a  garden  of  three 
acres  in  area  subdivided  into  250  plots. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  enumerated  showing  how 
the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly  and  growing  in  public 
favor.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  where  the  school 
garden  exists  people  learn  that  the  true  object  of  the  garden 
is  education  not  vegetables. 

The  following  extract  from  American  Prose  Masterpieces 
by  Elbert  Hubbard  shows  what  can  be  done,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances,  for  the  education  of  children  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  school  garden  : 

“  Last  summer,  on  a  horse-back  ride  of  a  hundred  miles  or 
so,  I  came  to  an  out-of-the-way  “Deestrick  ^School,”  just 
such  a  one  as  you  see  every  three  miles  all  over  New  York 
State. 

This  particular  school-house  would  not  have  attracted 
my  attention  specially  had  I  not  noticed  that  nearly  half 
the  school  lot  was  taken  up  with  a  garden  and  flower-beds. 

No  house  was  near,  and  it  was  apparent  that  this  garden 
was  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Straightway  I 
dismounted,  tied  my  horse,  and  walked  into  the  school- 
house.  The  teacher  was  a  man  of  middle  age — a  hunch 
back,  and  one  of  the  rarest,  gentlest  spirits  I  ever  met. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  what  an  alert,  receptive,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  soul  is  often  housed  in  a  misshapen  body.  This  man 
was  modest  and  as  shy  as  a  woman;  and  when  I  spoke  of 
the  flower-beds  he  half  apologized  for  them  and  tried  to 
change  the  subject.  When  after  a  few  moments  he  realized 
that  my  interest  in  his  garden  was  something  deeper  than 
mere  curiosity,  he  offered  to  go  out  and  show  me  what  he 
had  done.  So  we  walked  out ;  and  out,  too,  behind  us 
trooped  the  school  of  just  fifteen  children.  “  In  winter  we 
have  sixty  or  more  pupils,  but  you  see  the  school  is  small 
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now.  I  thought  I  would  try  the  plan  of  teaching  out  of 
doors,  half  the  time,  and  to  keep  the  girls  and  boys  busy  I 
just  let  each  scholar  have  a  flower-bed.  Some  wanted  to 
raise  vegetables,  and  of  course  I  let  them  plant  any  seed 
they  wished.  The  older  children,  girls  or  boys,  help  the 
younger  ones — it  is  lots  of  fun.  When  the  weather  is  flne 
we  are  out  here  a  good  deal  of  the  time — just  working  and 
talking,”  explained  the  teacher.  And  that  is  the  way  this 
man  taught — letting  the  children  do  things  and  talk.  He 
explained  to  me  that  he  was  not  an  “  educated  ”  man,  and  as 
I  contradicted  him  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Not  oducat* 
ed  ?  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  who  call  ourselves  educat¬ 
ed  have  a  disciplined  mind  and  can  call  by  name  the  forest 
birds  in  our  own  vicinity  ?  Do  we  knovr  the  bird  notes 
when  we  hear  them  ?  Can  we  with  pencil  outline  the 
leaves  of  oak,  elm,  walnut,  maple,  chestnut,  hazel,  birch,  or 
beech  trees,  so  that  others,  familiar  wnth  these  trees,  can 
recognize  them? 

Do  we  know  by  name  or  on  sight  the  insects  that  fill  the 
summer  nights  with  melody  ?  Do  we  know  w^hether  the 
katy-did,  cricket,  and  locust  “  sing  ”  with  mouth,  wfings,  or 
feet  ?  Do  we  know  what  they  feed  upon,  how  long  they 
live,  and  what  becomes  of  the  tree-toad  in  winter  ? 

I  wonder  what  it  is  to  be  educated?  Here  was  a  man 
seemingly  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  and  yet  whose 
heart  was  filled  wdth  sympathy  and  love.  He  had  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  either  the  world  or  destinv.  He  was  childless 
that  he  might  love  all  children,  and  that  his  heart  might 
go  out  to  every  living  thing.  The  trustees  of  the  school 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  curriculum,  1  found,  so 
they  let  the  teacher  have  his  way.  A  collection  of  birds’ 
eggs,  fungi,  and  forest  leaves  had  been  made,  and  I  was 
shown  outline  drawings  of  all  the  leaves  in  the  garden. 
The  idea  of  drawing  a  picture  of  an  object  led  to  closer 
observation,  the  teacher  thought,  and  when  1  found,  on 
questioning  some  of  the  children,  that  the  whole  school 
took  semi-weekly  rambles  through  the  woods,  and  made 
close  studies  of  the  wild  birds,  as  well  as  insects,  it  came  to 
me  that  this  man,  far  from  any  “  intellectual  centre,”  was 
w^orking  out  a  pedagogic  system  that  science  could  never 
improve  upon.  Now,  whether  the  little  man  realized  this 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think  he  guessed  the  great- 
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ness  of  his  work  and  methods.  It  was  all  so  simple — he 
did  the  thing  he  liked  to  do,  and  led  the  children  out,  and 
they  followed  because  they  loved  the  man  and  soon  loved 
the  things  that  he  loved.  Science  seeks  to  simplify.  This 
country  school  teacher,  doing  his  own  little  work  in  his 
owm  little  way,  w^as  a  true  scientist.  And  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  man  should  we  not  uncover?  ” 

PLAYaROUND  INFLUENCE. 

The  poet  expresses  beautifully  the  permanence  of  the 
influence  of  one  pupil  upon  another  in  the  stanzas  of  the 
“  Arrow  and  the  Song,”  The  arrow  though  heedlessly  and 
aimlessly  shot  into  the  air,  nevertheless,  found  a  resting 
place  in  an  oak  “  still  unbroke.”  The  song  breathed  forth 
without  purpose  w^as  found  long  afterwards  “  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.  ” 

in  this  brief  lesson  teachers  are  taught  to  regard  the 
influence  of  the  bolder  and  baser  element  as  a  danger  ever 
present  in  school  life  and  chiefly  exercised  on  the  school 
grounds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  “  sing  ”  in  order,  that  the 
songs”  of  such  evil  disposed  pupils  be  found  in  the  hearts 
of  other  pupils.  The  mere  suggesLion,  the  pencil  markings 
'  and  /ac/l  knife  cuttings  are  all  instruments  of  songs  ”  for 
such  purposes.  Many  an  innocent  life  is  marred  by  such 
influences,  and  teachers  ought  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard  in  behalf  of  the  pure  and  the  good 

Continual  oversight  is  necessary  to  correct  and  prevent 
injury  from  individual  influence  as  pupils  commingle  in 
school  life.  Such  oversight  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  whole¬ 
some  interest  in  something  noble  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  This  may  be  an  interest  in  the  school  work 
itself,  or  in  some  scheme  of  the  teacher  such  as  a  school 
cabinet  for  curios,  a  reading  library,  an  occasional  concert, 
or  anything  else  that  brings  her  pupils  into  happy  and 
intimate  relations  wdth  the  teacher. 

All  outside  wood-wmrk,  especially  the  outbuildings, 
should 'be  heavily  roughcoated  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
paint,  which  cuts  the  pencil  point  at  one  stroke  and  spoils 
the  edge  of  the  knife. 

The  regulations  require  the  teacher  to  daily  inspect  these 
outside  premises,  to  exercise  a  judicious  oversight  at  all 
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times,  whether  inside  or  outside,  and  it  is  well,  that  each 
teacher  should  know  the  reg’ulations  and  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  in  too  many  schools  the  matter  is  looked 
upon  as  outside  the  roll  of  the  teacher’s  duties. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  the  teacher,  that  mental 
exercises  in  arithmetic,  employing*  small  numbers,  but 
involving  the  principles  of  the  subject,  are  of  greater  value 
than  long  and  laboured  examples  done  chiefly  by  the 
teacher’s  help. 

Much  more  time  should  be  spent  on  oral  exercises  and 
in  silent  mental  work.  Even  simple  addition  does  not  get 
a  fair  share  of  attention  to  make  the  pupils  proficient 
therein.  The  preliminary  rules  in  arithmetic  are  the 
orthography  of  the  subject  and,  if  the  pupil  be  slow  and 
incapable  in  these,  he  will  make  little  success  afterwards. 
Practice  will  tend  to  perfection  in  time. 

GOOD  MANNERS. 

It  is  an  observation  frequently  made  by  many  people, 
that  “  Our  pupils  are  not  as  respectful  toward  the  public  as 
are  those  of  the  French  schools.”  There  is,  indeed,  some 
truth  in  the  observation,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  so. 

Our  teachers  are  w^ell-disposed  and  courteous,  and  their 
influence  and  conduct  are  such  as  ought  to  produce  proper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  Moreover,  most  parents 
desire  and  endeavour  in  their  homes  to  develop  in  their 
children  courtesy  toward  others.  Wherein,  then,  does  the 
failure  arise  ?  Chiefly  from  a  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  home  and  the  school.  Impatient  criticism  on  the  part 
of  either,  soon  destroys  the  pupil’s  confidence  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  both,  and  insolent  disregard  soon  takes  the  place  of 
respect  and  good  manners.  This  attitude  of  disregard, 
though  held  in  check  by  the  discipline  of  school  and  home, 
readily  assists  itself  on  the  highway  or  the  play-ground 
where  restraints  are  more  or  less  absent. 

Our  course  of  study  requires  daily  instruction  in  morals, 
honour^  good  manners,  kindness  and  respect  for  others.  Such 
lessons,  however,  are  best  taught  by  example  following 
precept,  and  we  urge  on  both  home  and  school  to  see  to  it 
that  their  relations  are  consistent  with  their  teaching. 
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HOME  LESSO.VS. 

Much  judgment  is  required  in  assigning  home  lessons, 
so  as  to  make  them  pleasant  and  helpful  to  the  ptipil.  Too 
often  these  lessons  are  a  greater  task  in  the  fag  end  hours 
of  the  day,  than  the  whole  effort  at  school  was  from  nine 
o’clock  to  four. 

Teachers,  who  succeed  best,  are  those  who  require  such 
work  as  admits  of  copying  and  other  forms  of  deceplion  to 
be  done  under  their  own  careful  supervision.  Home  work 
in  arithmetic,  parsing,  analysis  and  drawing  is  never  wise, 
for  there  is  no  possible  guarantee,  that  the  thinking  has 
been  done  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  are  taught  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  lie  and  to  deceive  and  the  teacher  is 
cheated  in  every  lesson. 

Only  such  home  lessons  should  be  given  as  may  be 
readily  done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Much  can  be  done 
by  the  teacher  in  prescribing  the  lesson  to  help  in  its  pre¬ 
paration,  indeed,  a  lesson  well  prescribed  is  half  learned. 

Send  the  easy  work  home,  keep  the  hard  at  school. 

LACHUTE  ACADEMY. 

Lachute  Academy  was  opened  on  September  4th  under 
very  promising  prospects,  and  the  public  look  forward  to  a 
successful  year.  Our  new  principal,  Mr.  McBurney,  comes 
to  us  from  Grranby,  where  he  has  had  much  success,  and 
has  a  strong  staff  to  support  him  in  his  duties  as  principal 
Miss  McQuaig,  B,A.,  Miss  C.  Moore,  Miss  R.  McIntyre, 
Miss  B.  C.  Hall  and  Miss  H,  Paton,  all  teachers  of  expe¬ 
rience,  compose  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  model  and  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  of  the  school. 

The  attendance  is  larger  ihan  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  each  class  room  in  the  lower  departments  is  filled  and 
prospects  are  good  indeed 

4  he  attendance  has  been  helped  by  the  scholarships 
given  by  Mr.  Perley,  M.P.,  who  offers  16  free  tuition  schol¬ 
arships  to  the  first  pupil  in  each  municipality  in  the  en¬ 
trance  examination. 

At  the  formal  opening  the  following  prizes  and  scholar¬ 
ships  were  aw^arded  on  the  June  examination  results  ; 
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Grade  III.  Academy. — H.  li.  F.  Strong,  J,  C.  ilson 
prize  $10.00  ;  Bella  Dewar,  Commissioners'  prize  $5.00. 

Grade  II.  Academy. — John  Egbert  McOuat,  Bellingham 
scholarship  $18.00  ;  Katie  McGibbon,  Commissionerrs’  prize 
$5  ;  Miles  Walker,  John  Meikle  prize. 

Grade  1.  Academy. — Amy  Hammond,  Bellingham  schol¬ 
arship  $-18.00;  Gladys  Tomalty,  John  Meikle  prize;  E.  H. 
Wilson,  spedal  prize  in  arithmetic  ltf5. 00  ;  Alice  Arthur  and 
Effiie  CooKe,  each  John  Meikle  prize. 

Grade  III.  Model.  -  Willie  Cameron,  Bellingham  schol¬ 
arship  $18.00  ;  Kandolf  W.  Strong.  Margaret  E.  Hay,  Vio¬ 
let  J  OSS,  Robina  Ewan  and  Lockhart  Gall,  each  John 
Meikle  prize. 

Grade  II.  Model  School. —  Harold  McOuat,  Hon.  W. 
A.  Weir,,  silver  medal  and  Wm.  Banford  special  prize  in 
arithmetic. 

The  following  pupils  received  prizes  for  general  profi- 
ciencv,  on  the  results  of  the  school  examinations,  from  the 
John  Meikle  fund  : 

Grade  I.  Model. — Irene  Riddell,  Bessie  Fraser,  John 
Calder,  Elmer  Giles. 

Grade  III.  Elementary,  Sr. — Harry  Hammond,  Norah 
Christie,  May  Cruise,  Ruth  Williams,  Harry  Joss. 

Grade  111.  Elementary,  Jr — Amy  Brown,  Frances 
Joss,  Jessie  Cruise,  Jessie  Earle,  Eleanor  Hay,  Hattie  Mc¬ 
Coy. 

Grade  II.  Elementary,  Sr.— Grade  McOuat  and  Ca¬ 
meron  Hay,  equal,  “Sclater”  prize  in  arithmetic,  1st  Came¬ 
ron  Hay,  2nd  Gracie  McOuat  ;  Aida  Patterson,  Catherine 
McGibbon,  Maggie  Walker,  Georgina  Baldwin,  Laura 
McLaren. 

Grade  II.  Elementary,  Jr.— Grace  Marshall,  Douglas 
Simon,  Efhe  Meil,  Lila  Giles,  Maggie  McKimmie,  Hazel 
McGibbon. 

Grade  I.  Elementary,  Class  IIL— Edgar  Hammond, 
Allison  Cottingham,  Gordon  Fraser,  Edw^ard  McOuat. 

Grade  I  Elementary,  Cl\ss  II— .Aird  McLaren, 
Howard  Kennedy,  Willie  Baldwin,  John  McKimmie, 

Grade  L  Elementary,  Class  L — Bessie  Walker,  Er¬ 
nest  Calder,  Norman  Cleland. 
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Each  of  the  following  pupils  who  were  never  late  during 
the  year  nor  missed  a  day  received  the  ‘‘  E.  H.  Wilson  ” 
special  prize  for  punctuality  : 

Grladys  Tomalty,  Effie  Cooke,  May  McGibbon,  Gertie 
Rogers,  Earle  Todd,  Violet  Kennedy,  Irene  Koddell,  Bessie 
Fraser,  Roy  Kennedy,  Amy  Brower,  Bessie  Menzies,  Arthur 
Joss,  Georgina  Baldwin. 

Several  entrance  scholarships  of  $15  were  also  awarded 
to  pupils  from  rural  schools  by  G.  H,  Perley,  Ese|.,  M.P. 

VALUE  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

TOO  MANY  REFERENCES  OFTEN  MORE  RUINOUS  THAN 

TOO  FEW, 

Testimonials  and  references  are  valuable  only  to  back  up 
the  personality  and  statements  of  the  applicant  for  a  posi¬ 
tion,  says  H.  J.  Hapgood,  the  well-known  “  brain  broker.” 
They  should  be  typewritten,  but  not  printed,  as  when 
printed  they  indicate  that  you  are  perpetually  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  position.  The  originals,  of  course,  are  too  valu¬ 
able  to  allow  out  of  your  possession. 

Too  many  testimonials  are  often  ruinous.  1  know  a  man 
who  was  being  favorably  considered  for  a  position  as  chief 
engineer  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  engaged.  The 
negotiations  were  promply  called  off  when  he  produced  23 
letters,  of  which  15  were  from  men  for  whom  he  had  work¬ 
ed  in  the  past  three  years.  It  is  often  better  only  to  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  firms  from  which  you  have  letters  and  of 
other  responsible  persons  to  whom  you  can  refer  if  desired. 

Letters  of  recommendation  should  be  brief  and  definite, 
one  positive  statement  of  what  you  have  done  being  worth 
a  dozen  glittering  generalities.  One  of  the  best  testimonials 
I  ever  saw  read  like  this  ; 

Mr . has  been  in  our  employ  for  five  years.  He  is 

leaving  because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  him  more  than 
$1,800  and  he  is  easily  worth  a  higher  salary.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  him  go  as  he  is  a  competent  civil  engineer,  and 
w^e  shall  have  difficulty  in  filling  his  place. 

Former  employers  are  the  strongest  references  you  can 
give  ;  teachers  are  the  next  best ;  friends,  relatives  and 
acquaintances  carry  the  least  weight. 
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THE  PIPES  AT  LUCKNOW. 

[The  Indian  Mutiny,  or  revolt  of  the  native  soldiers  (1857) 
against  British  rule,  has  been  called  “  the  greatest  fact  of 
all  Anglo-Indian  history,  ”  Terrible  massacres  took  place 
at  Cawnpore  and  elsewhere,  and  Delhi  was  besieged  by  a 
British  force  for  months.  The  defence  of  Lucknow  against 
the  attacks  of  the  mutineers  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodec  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had 
taken  care  to  fortify  the  British  Residency,  and  in  this  the 
British  garrison,  with  the  help  of  the  women  and  even  the 
children,  managed  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers 
until  relief  came.  First  General  Havelock  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  way  into  the  Residency,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
plete  relief  was  brought  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (1857).] 

f 

Pipes  of  the  misty  moorlands. 

Voice  of  the  glens  and  hills. 

The  droning  of  the  torrents, 

The  treble  of  the  rills  ! 

Not  the  braes  of  broom  and  heather, 

Nor  the  mountains  dark  with  rain. 

Nor  maiden  bowser,  nor  border  tower, 

Have  heard  your  sweetest  strain  ! 

Dear  to  the  Lowland  reaper 
And  pi  aided  mountaineer — 

To  the  cottas^e  and  the  castle 
The  Scottish  pipes  are  dear  : 

Sweet  sounds  the  ancient  pibroch 
O’er  mountain  loch,  and  glade  ; 

But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 
The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played. 

Day  by  day  the  Indian  tiger 

Louder  yelled,  and  nearer  crept  ; 

Round  and  round  the  jungle-serpent 
Near  and  nearer  circles  swept, 

‘‘  Pray  for  rescue,  wives  and  mothers  — 

Pray  to-day  !  ”  the  soldier  said  ; 

To.morrow,  death’s  between  us 
And  the  wrong  and  shame  we  dread.  ” 
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Oh,  they  listened,  looked,  and  waited, 

Till  their  hope  became  despair  ; 

And  the  sobs  of  low  bewailing 
Filled  the  pauses  of  their  prayer. 

Then  up  spake  a  Scottish  maiden. 

With  her  ear  unto  the  ground  : 

“  Dinna  ye  hear  it  ? — dinaa  ye  hear  it  ? 

The  pipes  o’  Havelock  sound  !  ” 

Hushed  the  vrounded  man  his  groaning  ; 
Hushed  the  wife  her  little  ones ; 

Alone  they  heard  the  drum-roll 
And  the  roar  of  Sepoy  guns. 

But  to  sounds  of  home  and  childhood 
The  Highland  ear  was  true  — 

As  her  mother’s  cradle-crooning 
The  mountain  pipes  she  knew. 

Like  the  march  of  soundless  music 
Through  the  vision  of  the  seer. 

More  of  leeling  than  of  hearing, 

Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear, 

•  She  knew  the  droning  pibroch. 

She  knew  the  Campbell’s  call : 

“  Hark  !  Hear  ye  no  Macgregor’s  — 

The  grandest  o’  them  all !  ”  ' 

Oh,  they  listened,  dumb  and  breathless. 

And  they  caught  the  sound  at  last  ; 

Faint  and  far  beyond  the  Gfoomtee 
Bose  and  fell  the  piper’s  blast ! 

Then  a  burst  of  wild  thanksgiving 
Mingled  woman’s  voice  and  man’s ; 

“  God  be  praised  ! —  the  march  of  Havelock 
The  piping  of  the  clans  !  ” 

Louder,  nearer,  fierce  as  vengeance. 

Sharp  and  shrill  as  swords  at  strife. 

Came  the  wild  MacGregor’s  clan-call. 
Stinging  all  the  air  to  life. 

But  when  the  far-off  dust-cloud 
To  plaided  legions  grew. 

Full  tenderly  and  blithsomely 
The  pipes  of  rescue  blew  ! 
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Round  the  silver  domes  of  Lucknow, 

Moslem  mosque  and  Pagan  shrine , 

Breathed  the  air  to  Britons  dearest, 

The  air  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.  ” 

O’er  the  cruel  of  war-drums 

Rose  that  sweet  and  homelike  strain  ; 

And  the  tartan  clove  the  turban, 

As  the  Groomtee  cleaves  the  plain. 

Dear  to  the  corn-land  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer —  ^ 

To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 
The  piper’s  song  is  dear  : 

Sweet  sounds  the  Gaelic  pibroch 
O’er  mountain,  glen,  and  glade  ; 

But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 
The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played  ! 

— Whittier. 

Coppaspondenee. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Record. 

Dear  Sir, — On  all  sides  one  hears  the  question,  “  What 
good  will  arise  from  the  recent  educational  campaign  ?” 
and,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  immediate  de¬ 
finite  results,  we  can  at  least  agree  with  King  Bruce  on  the 
spider,  and  say,  “  All  honor  to  those  who  try.” 

One  good  effect  will  be  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  many,  rural,  district  schools.  It  will 
educate  the  rate-payers  to  their  duties,  and  those,  who  have 
conducted  the  campaign,  will  have  gathered  much  inform¬ 
ation  that  will  be  of  immense  value  in  future  administra¬ 
tion.  To  the  rate-payer  the  truth  must-be  apparent,  that 
it  is  no  use  to  wait  for  relief,  until  the  whole  province  shall 
be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  spending  enough  on  ele¬ 
mentary  education  to  bring  |50,000  additional  to  the  needy, 
Protestant,  rural  school,  for  should  such  delay  intervene 
many  of  these  schools  would  cease  to  exist  before  such  help 
would  arrive.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  four  suggestions, 
given  by  the  speakers  in  these  valuable  addresses,  will 
show,  that  much  will  depend  on  local  effort  and  wise  admin~ 
isiration  of  local  funds.  \ 
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(1.)  Much  good  would  lesult  from  consolidation  of  tho 
rural  schools.  This  is  a  measure  of  relief,  that  rests  entirely 
with  the  rate-payers  themselves  and  should  be  insisted  on 
by  the  authorities  at  Quebec,  as  one  ot  the  conditions  re¬ 
quisite  to  a  claim  for  an  extra  grant  from  any  supplementary 
funds. 

(2.)  Much  good  would  also  result  from  the  increased 
taxation  proposed,  if  our  people  were  loyal  toward  our 
schools,  but,  in  many  of  the  municipalities,  where  wealth 
exists,  there  is  no  disposition  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  the  Catholic  board.  If  the  rate  be  increased  beyond 
this  point,  some  ot  the  wealthiest  rate- payers  cease  to  dis¬ 
sent  and  the  weight  of  taxation  bears  heavier  still  on  those 
Protestants,  who  remain.  This  feature  of  our  school  law 
has  become  a  veritable  rod  of  terror  to  our  Protestant  trustee 
boards.  I  say  “Protestant”  only,  because  no  Roman 
Catholic  will  treat  his  compatriots  in  such  a  manner.  . 

(3.)  The  third  suggestion,  to  give  all  the  (xovernment 
grants  of  wealthier  schools  to  the  poor  fund,  might  be  of 
value,  if  generally  adopted,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  a  local  plebiscite  in  each  municipality  to  determine  the 
question.  If  the  donation  were  agreed  upon  by  a  majority 
under  existing  laws  it  would  still  be  a  question,  what  right 
the  majority  had  to  tax  the  minority  to  the  amount  of  the 
Government  grant,  since  the  law  makes  no  provision  for 
such  a  course. 

(4.)  The  proposal  to  tax  all  Protestant  property  to  form  a 
poor  fund  would  be  ineffective  owing  to  the  right  of  all 
Protestant  rate-payers  to  cease  to  dissent  and  thus  withdraw 
their  property  from  the  Protestant  roll.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Protestant  schools  are  supported  by  dissentients, 
and  so  far  as  the  propert}^  of  such  rate- payers  is  concerned 
the  tax  would  be  simply  voluntary.  To  make  it  otherwise 
requires  a  change  in  the  general  law,  and  this  we  need  not 
expect. 

No  doubt  much  good  will  come  from  the  conferences,  for 
the  end  is  not  yet,  and  many  other  influences  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  along  the  lines  suggested  and  along  other 
lines  suggested  by  the  local  authorities  themselves. 
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Table  showing  the  number  and  ages  of  pensioners  of  new  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  and  the  amount  of  pensions  paid  in  1905-1906. 


PENSIONERS. 

Number  of 

pensioners. 

Average  age. 

Total 

of 

pensions. 

Average  of 

pensions. 

Division  according  to 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

age  of  pensioners  ; — 

Male  teachers  56  years  and  over. 

75 

69 . 1 

14,809.13 

197-45 

Female  teachers  56  years  and  over 

267 

63.0 

i4>5I4-76 

54-36 

Male  teachers. under  56  years.. . . 

14 

50.0 

2,175.90 

155-42 

Female  teachers  under  56  years. 

216 

47-4 

7,942.75 

36-77 

Teachers’  widows . 

17 

64-3 

3,028.47 

178.14 

Totals  and  total  averages . . 

589 

57-8 

42,471.01 

72.11 

Pensioners  deceased  in  1905 . 

1 1 

65 

1,375-46 

125.04 

Pensioners  who  resumed  teaching 

in  1905 . . 

4 

52 

214.87 

53-72 

Totals  and  total  averages. . 

15 

61 

1,590.33 

106.02 

New  applications  in  1905  : — 

New  pensions  granted . 

24 

52 

1,837.79 

76.57 

Applications  for  deferred  pensions 

5 

49 

457.06 

91.41 

Applications  for  pension  refused. 

8 

50 

256.88 

32.11 

Pensions  refused  and  pensions 
struck  off  in  previous  37^ear  and 

again  granted  in  1905 . 

2 

52 

6r.o8 

30.54 

Totals  and  total  averages . . 

39 

51 

2,612.81 

66 . 99 

1 
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TabIvB  showing  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  the  amount  of 
Capital  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  teachers  in  primary 
schools,  for  the  year  1905-06. 


REVENUE. 

Stoppage  of  4%  on  grant  to  Public 

Schools . . . 

Stoppage  of  4%  on  grant  to  Superior 

Schools . 

Stoppage  of  2%  on  salaries  of  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Normal  Schools . 

Stoppage  of  2%  on  salaries  of  School 

Inspectors . 

Stoppage  of  2%  on  salaries  of  Teachers 
“  “on  pensions  paid  dur¬ 
ing  year . 

Stoppages  paid  to  Department  by  teach¬ 
ers  themselves . 

Interest  on  capital  for  one  year  ending 

I  St  July,  1905 . 

Annual  grant  from  Quebec  Government 

Cheque  cancelled . 

Total . ' 

EXPENDITURE. 

For  Pensions. . 

Stoppages  repaid  out  of  Revenue . 

Cost  of  management . 

Balance . 

.  Total . . - 

Balances  accumulated  on  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  from  1899  last  year. 

Balance  of  this  year . 

Total . - 


$  cts. 

6,400 .00 

2,000.00 

622.80 

863.01 
21,108 . 18 

850.44 

314.04 

• 

9,441-31 

5,000.00 

60.29 


42,471 .01 
728.74 
457-70 

3,002 .62 


8,788.33 
3,002 .62 


cts. 


46,660.07 


46,660.07 


11,791.05 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

1905,  luly  ist.  Amount  of  capital  to 
date . ' .  189,174.34 

Receipts  1905-06. 

Stoppage  on  pensions  added  to  capital.  ■  257 .92 

Other  Stoppages  belonging  to  capital.  16.53 

Total . .  274.45 

Deduct  :  Reimbursement  out  of  capital.  84 . 88 

Balance . . 189.57 

Total .  189,363.91 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  JUNE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  1906,  (ACADEMIES.) 


resi'OC- 

Pupils 

Pupils 

1  Pupils 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Columns  indicated  according  to 

a  . 

a, 

tive  Grades. 

Grand 

Total 

(XC 

II.  M. 

S. 

III.  M. 

s. 

I 

Acad. 

11 

.  Acad. 

III.  Acad. 

Regulation  as 

03 

a 

^  5 

Marks 

1 

Acadkmibg. 

Total 

c 

^3 

rs 

rs 

’d 

ns 

1 

Academies. 

M.S. 

M.  S. 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Marks 

Allow- 

o 

C 

IS 

c 

•c 

"d 

'd 

'd 

"d 

ns 

b. 

d. 

1 

« 

M 

m 

— 

u 

— 

O) 

m 

o> 

O 

c.> 

— 

a. 

c. 

i  «• 

2  > 

II. 

III. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

able. 

K 

d/ 

C- 

Cs- 

a< 

Uc 

H. 

a 

CU 

c 

CU 

fc 

c 

s 

a. 

Cl. 

£ 

OS 

Cu 

<u 

£ 

ej 

Cl. 

O  S 

44084 

29251 

* 

10250 

9.829 

92914 

140125 

.663 

388 

247 

IS9 

58 

112 

S9 

28 

90 

66 

24 

* 

* 

* 

24 

28 

1 

21 

11 

10 

80.00 

19.89 

10.66 

11.07 

10.00 

81.92 

Westmount. 

17662 

5012 

3669 

4220 

50:9 

35492 

4930U 

.719 

UK) 

90 

88 

7 

51 

46 

5 

13 

1 1 

2 

9 

9 

0 

S 

S 

0 

9 

9 

0 

11.44 

21.57 

13.50 

13.83;  9.00 

69.44 

Sherbrooke. 

Granby . . 

Huntingdon.... 

3282 

5238 

1470 

2019 

3672 

15581 

20:00 

.772 

35 

83 

81 

2 

8 

8 

0 

12 

12 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

4 

2 

5.02 

23.16 

14.14 

14.09 

7.00 

63.41 

Granby. 

5.328 

6442 

8252 

8028 

557  7 

.83622 

54,800 

.615 

98 

53 

36 

18 

7 

11 

18 

10 

s 

28 

14 

9 

18 

14 

4 

12 

8 

4 

10.84 

18.45 

13.62 

8.93 

10.00 

61.84 

Huntingdon. 

5487 

9393 

GUO 

32G3 

1.815 

2.5554 

36500 

.699 

76 

66 

65 

11 

16 

18 

3 

25. 

22 

3 

15 

12 

8 

7 

6 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8.24 

20.97 

13.03 

12.50 

6.50 

61.24 

Lachute. 

4.359 

3989 

2994 

2905 

'  2929 

17176 

26100 

.668 

56 

48 

41 

7 

14 

12 

2 

II 

to 

1 

9 

6 

3 

8 

8 

(1 

6 

5 

1 

5.57 

19.74 

12.85 

12.81 

9  on 

59.97 

Coaticook. 

4805 

325 

.3016 

3894 

4960 

16500 

25700 

.64  0 

57 

46 

35 

1 1 

J5 

10 

5 

1 

1 

0 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 

1 

11 

9 

2 

5.32 

19.20 

12.10 

11.41 

10.00 

58.03 

Stanstead. 

2862 

3720 

2260 

2271 

3189 

14552 

22300 

.652 

42 

37 

30 

7 

7 

11 

9 

5 

5 

0 

5 

6 

0 

7 

4 

3 

4.69 

19.56 

13.21 

12.16 

7.50 

57.12 

Danville. 

483 

2086 

844 

2846 

3885 

10094 

10150 

.625 

30 

2H 

21 

7 

0 

0 

6 

"i 

10 

1 

9 

2 

9 

8 

1 

8 

6 

2 

3.25 

18.75 

14.00 

1 1.25 

9.50 

56.75 

Inverness. 

Cooksbire. 

Dunham. 

Lennoxville. 

1892 

3914 

.8989 

2618 

1615 

14028 

2i3i:0 

,658 

46 

39 

30 

9 

6 

5 

I  I 

1 1 

a 

8 

1 

8 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4,52 

8.87 

19.74 

19.11 

20.61 

12.71 

11.53 

10.S6 

8.*’0 

7.50 

6  00 

56.50 

55. ;u 
54.69 

1543 

1408 

2673 

1795 

30;' 11 

10449 

16400 

.687 

30 

21 

5 

Iti 

8 

7 

5 

4 

3 

1 

7 

5 

2 

.  14.50 

2962 

1766 

2269 

13862 

20150 

.687 

42 

o4 

26 

8 

2 

I 

4 

2 

4.47 

12.14 

1 1.47 

4580 

2378 

4129 

3583 

3(153 

17723 

27200 

.651 

79 

49 

34 

15 

16 

9 

7  ' 

7 

4 

10 

10 

4 

6 

4 

3 

11 

8 

12 
4 

8 

3 

3 

3 

6 

8 

1 

b 

8 

0 

7 

5 

2 

5.7i 

19.53 

19.38 

19.89 

17.22 

19.62 

20.37 

9  80 

10.40 

9.00 

53.94 

53.13 

52.22 

61.59 

49.73 

48.18 

Waterloo. 

Knowiton. 

Valleyfield. 

Buckingham. 

Ormstown. 

St.  Lambert. 

Knowiton . 

Valleydeld . 

Buckingham... 

OriustowD . 

St,  Lambert.... 
Bedford . 

2418 

4.300 

2768 

2731 

4847 

1640 

418(1 

3605 

2783 

2913 

1780 

1946 

332.') 

2622 

2578 

4895 

1641 

905 

4172 

1355 

2555 

1320 

649 

1008 

3177 

1781 

. 

14744 

12951 

18806 

13640 

8218 

22800 

19525 

24050 

20850 

12100 

.646 

.668 

.574 

.654 

.679 

57 

40 

4.'^ 

57 

27 

39 

34 
89 

35 
28 

31 

27 
24 

28 
19 

8 

7 

15 

4 

7 

12 

8 
y 

15 

10 

12 

2 

U  < 

10 

9 

8 

4 

0 

5 

2 

4 

2 

9 

8 

8 

3 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

7 

3 

0 

1 

5 

8 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4.75 

4.17 

4.45 

4.40 

2.65 

10.08 

12.75 

12.19 

9.21 

12.77 

1 1.92 
11.91 
9.23 
12.00 
12.39 

7.00 

3.50 

8.50 

4.50 
0.00 

2447 

398 

78.86 

11850 

61 

26 

41 

22 

31 

33 

60 

'4 

25 

17 

a 

5 
19 

6 

22 

4 

14 

I  ' 

6 

4 

6 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2.36, 

3.42, 

3.651 

5.51' 

1S.30 

20.25 

18.08 

16.69 

12.69 

U.3-1 

12.37 

12.65 

9.54 

12.09 

6.81 

6.7^ 

4  50 
0.00 
6.00 
5.00 

47.39 

47.10 

46.86 

46,53 

Bedford. 

Laohine. 

Sutton. 

St.  Francis. 

5668 

2791 

2158 

10612 

IS800 

.001 

18 

2 

13 

9 

17 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1688 

2667 

2G25 

2780 

1545 

11300 

9 

8 

2 

0 

St.  Francis . 

Cowansville.... 

4069 

1966 

2113 

1792 

901 

1049 

895 

262 

17419 

749.8 

8059 

2434 

3427 

4649 

1297 

22B7 

13:150 

15800 

.561 

,51 

32 

29 

25 

29 

.  18 
6 

12 

23 

9 

IX 

4 

3 

5 

10 

5 

9 

1 

1 

4 

8 

C 

6 

3 

2 

3 

^  1 

8 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2.41 

2.60 

16.83 

15.30 

11.71 

15.00 

7.80 

3.10 

3.50 

l.UO 

42.25 

37.00 

Cowansville. 

Shawville. 

— 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  IN  .CONNECTION  WITH  THE  JUNE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  1906,  (MODEL  SCHOOLS.) 


Total  Marks 
taken  in  the 
respective 
Grades 

t/i 

Pupils 

Pupils  in 

I.  M.S. 

Pupils  in 
ir.  M.S. 

Pupils  ih 

III.  M.S. 

Columns  indicated  according 

Model 

bJO 

C3 

"S 

0) 

+.5 

O 

w 

<V 

to  Regulation  as 

^  ^  gg 

Model 

ScBonr-s. 

Schools. 

07 

1—' 

O 

U'J 

W 

03 

03 

b. 

d. 

M.  S. 

M.  S. 

M.S. 

O 

c 

<V 

<D 

U 

ct 

U 

03 

OJ 

■Z 

a. 

c. 

e. 

I- 

il 

III. 

K| 

p-> 

fi, 

Ph 

fL 

tn 

P-t 

Ph 

Ph 

P.H 

11891 

12823 

11365 

30079 

49425 

.729 

79 

79 

70 

9 

39 

30 

9 

25 

25 

0 

15 

15 

0 

30. 

21.87 

15.00 

13.29 

10.00 

90.16 

Pairmouct. 

2663 

3825 

9545 

16933 

21550 

.78 

28 

28 

26 

2 

7 

7 

0 

8 

7 

1 

13 

12 

1 

14.10 

23.55 

15.00 

13.92 

10.00 

76. 57 

Clarencovllle. 

Longueuil . . . 

3496 

3822 

3968 

11256 

16450 

.73 

23 

23 

23 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

6 

B 

0 

9.40 

21.90 

14.37 

15.00 

10.00 

70.67 

Longueui 

1. 

3716 

4235 

7059 

15010 

21900 

.685 

31 

31 

23 

8 

12 

10 

2 

10 

6 

4 

9 

7 

2 

12.50 

20.55 

15.00 

11.12 

10.00 

69.17 

Sawyerville. 

4483 

4475 

8958 

12075 

.741 

17 

15 

15 

0 

.. 

9 

9 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7.46 

22.23 

13. '.13 

15.00 

10.00 

67.92 

Leeds. 

3037 

2003 

4323 

9363 

1.3050 

.716 

21 

19 

19 

0 

9 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7.80 

21-51 

13.57 

15.00 

10.00 

67.88 

East  Angus. 

1504 

1136 

10197 

12837 

1927.5 

.665 

23 

23 

18 

5 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

15 

13 

2 

10.69 

19.95 

15.00 

11-73 

10.00 

67  37 

Scots  to'wn. 

1508 

2581 

4404 

8493 

11700 

.725 

ib 

16 

14 

2 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

0 

6 

5 

1 

7.07 

21.75 

15.00 

13-12 

10.00 

66.94 

Como. 

1000 

3338 

3195 

7533 

9800 

.768 

14 

13 

13 

0 

3 

3 

0 

B 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6.27 

23.04 

13.92 

15.00 

8.00 

66.23 

Frelighsburg. 

TTnll  . 

2709 

3719 

4429 

10857 

15000 

.723 

24 

21 

17 

4 

8 

7 

1 

7 

6 

1 

6 

4 

2 

9.04 

21.69 

13.12 

12.14 

10.00 

65.99 

Hull. 

3070 

4079 

5421 

12570 

18575 

.676 

S3 

27 

20 

7 

10 

8 

2 

9 

5 

4 

8 

7 

1 

10.46 

20.28 

12. -27 

11  11 

10.00 

64.12 

.4berdeen 

. 

TTnUlftV . 

1321 

2232 

5076 

10176 

15650 

.H5 

23 

22 

17 

5 

9 

9 

0 

5 

3 

2 

8 

0 

.  3 

8. 48 

19.50 

14.. 34 

11-59 

10.00 

63.91 

North  Hatley. 

2868 

3997 

2868 

8186 

11200 

.73 

17 

16 

13 

3 

4 

4 

0 

8 

7 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6.81 

21.90 

14.11 

12.18 

8.00 

63.01 

IBury. 

1844 

6151 

3450 

11445 

17775 

-644 

27 

26 

16 

10 

7 

3 

4 

13 

10 

3 

6 

3 

3 

9.53 

19.. 32 

11.44 

9.23 

10.00 

62.52 

Hatley. 

2331 

2674 

3710 

8715 

12725 

.685 

20 

18 

13 

5 

7 

6 

1 

6 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

7.26 

20.. 55 

1.3.50 

10.83 

10.00 

62.11 

Waterville. 

VV  ittCl  V  1  lie*  •  •  •  •  . 

Lake  Megantic . 

2771 

3038 

2607 

8416 

12775 

.658 

20 

20 

16 

4 

9 

8 

1 

7 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

7.01 

19.74 

15.00 

12.00 

8  00 

61-75 

Lake  Megantic. 

732 

1363 

3831 

5926 

7926 

.747 

16 

10 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0' 

5 

5 

0 

4.93 

•22.41 

9.37 

15.00 

10.00 

61-71 

Riwdoa. 

East- 

1717 

1785 

3115 

6647 

10050 ■ 

.661 

IB 

14 

11 

3 

5 

5 

0 

4 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

5.54 

19. 83 

13.12 

11-78 

10.00 

60.27 

Stanbrige 

2697 

2348 

2803 

7848 

12100 

.648 

22 

19 

16 

3 

9 

8 

1 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

0 

6.54 

19. 44 

13.00 

12.63 

8-00 

59.61 

New  Richtnood. 

St.  Andrews . 

.630 

2216 

4454 

7200 

11900 

.605 

14 

14 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

6.00 

18  15 

15.00 

9-63 

10.00 

58-78 

St.  Andrews. 

1600 

939 

2686 

5225 

7875 

.663 

13 

11 

10 

1 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

3 

1 

4.35 

10.89 

12.6;) 

13.63 

8.00 

58-56 

Ulverton. 

1091 

311 

2806 

2277 

1468 

4836 

7725 

11 

n 

10 

1 

3 

3 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

2 

1 

4.03 

18.78 

15.00 

13.63 

6.00 

57.44 

Bishop  s  Orossiug. 

Compton . 

1685 

4811 

5182 

661 

7178 

8278 

12150 

11575 

.59 

.715 

15 

20 

14 

20 

9 

14 

5 

6 

1 

9 

1 

6 

0 

3 

4 

10 

3 

7 

1 

3 

9 

1 

5 

1 

4 

0 

5.98 

6.8) 

17-70 

21.45 

14.00 

15.00 

9.64 

10.50 

10  00 
2.00 

57.32 

55.84 

Compton. 
St.  Johns. 

ktill-s. 

2342 

1984 

1834 

6160 

9975 

■  bi/ 

16 

16 

11 

5 

8 

7 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5.13 

18.21 

15.00 

10.31 

6.00 

54.95 

Windsor 

2616 

21,34 

2,515 

7325 

10800 

.678 

30 

16 

13 

3 

8 

8 

0 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

•2 

6.10 

20.34 

8.00 

12.18 

8.00 

54.62 

Mansonville. 

AV.I. cldlSOHV  •  *  •  • 

1779 

1556 

776 

4111 

5700 

.721 

12 

9 

9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3.42 

21.63 

11  25 

15.00 

2.00 

53.. 30 

Lacolle. 

1389 

413 

2177 

3979 

5475 

.726 

14 

8 

7 

1 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 ; 

3.31 

21.7.S 

8.. 57 

13  12 

6-00 

52.78 

Maple  (Irove. 

4276 

3396 

14S2 

9154 

16275 

.562 

28 

28 

12 

16 

16 

8 

8 

9 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

7.62 

16-86 

li.O) 

6- 42 

6.00 

51.90 

UdX. 

1418 

721 

21.39 

2800 

.763 

8 

5 

5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1.78 

■22.89 

9.37 

15-00 

2.00 

51  .O'! 

bouth  Durham* 

1707 

2182 

1328 

5217 

8750 

.  ."^OO 

14 

14 

9 

5 

6 

5 

1 

6 

2 

4 

H 

2 

2 

0 

4.31 

17-88 

15.1)0 

9-64 

4.00 

51.86 

Marbietur 

. 

Would . 

863 

1273 

2947 

5083 

9000 

.564 

12 

11 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

5 

.» 

3 

4.23 

16.92 

13.75 

.5.‘45 

10.00 

60.35 

Gou'd. 

2141 

5905 

4709 

12755 

2691  0 

.474 

47 

36 

9 

27 

10 

3 

7^ 

17 

3 

14 

9 

3 

6 

10  62 

14.22 

11. .50 

3.75 

10.00 

,50  09 

Aylmer. 

a  Port. 

1355 

1738 

619 

3692 

5675 

.b5 

9 

9 

6 

3 

4 

4 

0 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

117 

19  50 

15.00 

10-00 

2-00 

49.57 

Portage  d 

Beebe  Plain-'. . 

Waspe'  •  ■  . 

1.311 

1416 

609 

2769 

23.33 

3159 

1538 

i36.5 

.5182 

4575 

1974 

7750 

750n 

2900 

.668 

.61 

.68 

11 

12 

11 

12 

4 

9 

9 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

7 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

'2 

2 

'2 

0 

0 

4.31 

3  81 
1.04 

20.01 
13.  .30 
•20.40 

8.2) 

15.00 

lO-Oii 

12-27 
11-25 
11- -25 

4.00 

0.00 

4.00 

48.87 

48.36 

47.29 

Beebe  Plain. 
Ga.ne. 

■St.  Hvacitithe. 

nyiiuiiitu^*  . . 

2775 

2008 

7, 5-^2 

15H75 

.481 

28 

22 

9 

13 

10 

7 

3 

8 

1 

7 

1 

,3 

6  29 

14.13 

11.78 

6-13 

8.0.) 

4.00 

43.63 

Magog. 

2225 

1636 

1159 

5020 

9200 

-.545 

16 

16 

6 

10 

10 

2 

H 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4. 18 

16.35 

16.00 

5-62 

4-5. 15 

Quyon. 

ford. 

v^uyuii. . . 

1099 

3587 

943 

3629 

1(550 

.533 

19 

16 

9 

4 

2 

2 

10 

5 

0 

2 

0 

4  69 

15.9.) 

1.3.15 

6-56 

4. Oil 

41. ,39 

Hemming 

Th rPA  Rivers . 

704 

923 

2663 

4290 

1600 

.493 

18 

11 

4 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

'  3 

5 

3 

2 

3.57 

14-91 

9. 16 

5.45 

10.00 

43  12 

three  Kivers. 

Kinnear’s  Mills  . 

Kingsey . 

295 

1140 

1569 

.3004 

4960 

.60  ‘ 

11 

B 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2.50 

13.')/) 

8  IS 

7-50 

6.00 

42.18 

Ivinnear  s 

864 

2442 

3306 

6750 

.489 

11 

11 

7 

4 

3 

3 

0 

8 

4 

4 

•2.75 

14-67 

15. '/O 

9.54 

0.0.)) 

41 .96 

King.sey. 

1889 

31.58 

6B8 

.'17 15 

9410 

.b<‘ 

23 

15 

6 

9 

U 

2 

5 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1.7(3 

18.0) 

9.78 

6.00 

2.00 

40.54 

t’amham. 

Verdun. 

2833 

2649 

5462 

9ti75 

.566 

26 

18 

8 

10 

6 

5 

7 

2 

5 

4  56 

16.93 

10.37 

6.66 

0.00 

0.00 

38.57 

884 

602 

884 

2516 

1.350 

6225 

.654 

.404 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

.73 

19.61 

10.00 

7.50 

B/ -Sd 

bt.  bvlvester. 

1164 

750 

10 

9 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2.05 

12.12 

13.50 

3.33 

4.00 

35.60 

Baraston. 

358 

785 

1143 

20,50 

•  f>0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

.95 

15.00 

15  Of) 

0.1)0 

0.00 

30.9) 

Clarendon 

Stratlicona . 

2389 

2213 

4602 

9225 

.498 

37 

17 

0 

17 

10 

0 

10 

7 

0 

7 

..  1 .. 

•  • 

3.81 

14  94 

6.90 

0.00 

0.00 

25  •  67 

btrathcoHH* 
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DETAILED  REPORTS  OF  JUNE  EXAMINATIONS, 

1906. 

ARITHMETIC.  GRADE  I,  ACADEMY. 

Question  I. — Not  generally  understood  i.  e.  “  stocks.” 
Pupils  seem  to  have  a  form  of  statement  to  which  they 
adhere  closely,  but  often  arrange  the  figures  so  as  to  upset 
all  sensible  calculation  and  results  are  worthless.  Too 
much  form  =  the  fault. 

Question  2 — Was  solved  by  the  majority,  but  too  many 
made  a  “mixture  ”  of  figures  as  well  as  coffees.  Some  who 
found  the  quantity  of  each,  coffee  required  failed  to  find 
price  of  compound  by  simply  adding  16c.  17c.  18c,  and 
taking  J  of  this  as  the  price.  Very  many  did  this.  Lack 
of  perception  =  fault. 

Question  3. — Tried  many  a  poor  soul,  and  many  went 
partly  under,  others  failed  utterly,  while  a  large  number  got 
it  right.  The  chief  weakness,  here,  consisted  failure  to 
perceive  that  what  he  sold  was  not  what  was  asked  for, 
but  what  he  had  left.  This  of  course  resulted  in  producing 
the  wrong  cash  value.  Failure  to  study  closely  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  question,  or  being  too  sure  of  the  question’s 
meaning  at  the  first  reading  seems  to  account  for  this  fault. 

Question  4 — Was  quite  a  puzzle  to  many  and  resulted 
in  a  great  variety  of  answers,  in  yds.  and  money,  going 
thousands  of  yds.  in  some  'cases  to  a  corresponding  extreme 
in  other  cases,  and  of  course  the  price  varied  in  the  same 
ratios.  One  failure  was  due  to  the  wrong  use  of  the  tables 
long  and  cubic  instead  of  square,  another  failure  was  in 
using  the  repeating  decimals  as  pure  decimals  and  multi¬ 
plying  them  as  such  -This  of  course  gave  the  answer  very 
nearly,  but  was  an  entirely  fatal  mistake.  A  good  many, 
however,  got  the  answer  correctly,  some  the  others 

the  arithmetical.  '  ,  • 

Question  5. — The  results,  as  gathered  from  their  replies, 
show  quite  clearly  that  fully  one-third  of  our  pupils  are 
far  from  clear  on  compound  interest  and  a  few  even  on 
simple  interest.  Some  reckoned  compound  interest  in  tbe 
example  at  half  yearly  payments,  others  lost  their  decimal 
point  utterly  and  gave  the  wildest  replies,  others  added  the 
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simple  and  the  compound  interest,  while  a  considerable 
number  became  completely  lost  in  their  fractional  method. 
In  fact  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  method  accounts  for 
most  of  the  failures  where  the  ''point''’  was  lost  in  the 
answer.  Failure  to  see  what  was  being  sought  and  an 
adherence  to  a  form  to  bring  them  sately  home  constitutes 
the  chiQi fault,  herein. 

Questions  6  and  7. — These  were  better  answered? 
perhaps  as  being  somewhat  new  and  better  understood. 
Part  of  the  class  made  the  ship  travel  at  lightning  speed, 
while  a  part  hardly  gave  her  motion  at  all.  But  as  a  whole 
the  replies  gave  her  the  proper  rate  per  day. 

Some  of  the  replies  to  question  7  were  wide  of  the  mark, 
but  fully  90  per  cent  had  the  right  answer,  thereto. 

Suggested  : 

That  pupils  be  brought  to  understand  fully  the  principle 
in  case  and  left  to  fit  the  principle  to  a  given  case  instead  of 
a  form.  In  other  words  that  less  attention  be  given  to 
quantity  of  examples  done  during  the  school  year  for  prac¬ 
tice  sake. 

AKITHMETIC.  aRADE  III.  MODEL. 

Question  1 — Was  generally  understood,  but  too  many 
pupils  failed  to  find  the  value  of  Mr.  Brown’s  remaining 
shares  in  the  shop  Nearly  all  were  able  to  do  the  problem, 
but,  for  lack  of  do^e  inspection  of  the  question’s  meaning, 
found  the  wrong  values  and  lost  most  of  the  marks  given. 
Let  pupils  be  less  hasty  and  examine  each  question  care¬ 
fully  before  attempting  its  solution  and  the  result  will  rise 
25  p.  c.,  and  better  habits  in  study  and  character  will 
ensue. 

Question  2. — In  this  question  most  failures  were  caused 
by  the  days  required  by  A  to  do  the  work,  for  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  fraction  did  not  occur  to  a  good  mahy  pupils 
and  the  result  was  utter  failure. 

Questions  3,  4  and  5. — These  were  very  well  reasoned, 
but  too  many  become  confused  in  bringing  the  decimal 
point  out  of  the  form  of  statement  they  used  and  so  gave 
useless  replies  and  impossible  results,  never  seeming  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  see  how  their  answers  would  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  figures  in  the  example.  Too  many  do  not 
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seem  to  work  understandingly,  but  rather  according  to  a 
form,  trusting  that,  if  that  be  adhered  to,  the  results  will  be 
correct. 

Question  6 — Was  lost  by  several  pupils  on  account  of 
using  the  table  of  cubic  and  square  measure  to  obtain  the 
square  root,  while  others  tried  to  find  the  square  root  by 
simply  dividing  by  “  2.”  However,  the  large  majority  of 
pupils  solved  it  correctly. 

Question  7, — Most  pupils  knew  the  formula  t  =  ^  but 
very  many  were  w^holly  lost,  when  they  came  to  the  final 
result,  being  unable  to  care  for  the  “  point  ”  and  getting  as 
a  result  too  many  or  too  few  years.  ' 

Question  8. — Here  again  the  answ’ers  were  often  useless 
on  account  of  the  point,  fully  a  third  being  uncertain,  where 
it  should  be  placed.  It  were  better  that  the  pupils  under¬ 
stood  each  step,  than  that  they  depended  so  much  on  the 
formula. 

Question  9. — Most  pupils  got  the  correct  answers  to  the 
9th,  the  subject  seeming  to  be  new  and  Well  taught. 

Question  10. — This  question  troubled  about  25  p.  c.  of 
the  700  or  more  pupils  in  Grade  III.  Model,  ^'ome  got  the 
fractions  the  same  and  others  inverted  the  answ^ers. 


ARITHMETIC.  GRADE  II.  MODEL. 

Question  1. — Most  pupils  got  the  first  two  clauses,  but 
many,  in  fact  hardly  any,  got  the  classification  of  vulgar 
fractions  right. 

Question  — Was  successfully  answ^ered  by  fully  90  p.  c., 
but  a  few  seemed  to  guess  at  the  solution  and  failed. 

Question  3. — (a)  This  was  the  most  difficult  question  on 
the  paper  and  w^as  lost  in  part  or  in  whole  by  very  many 
pupils.  Some  claiming  that  a  cipher  affixed  divided  the 
decimal  by  ten,  others  that  neither  prefixing  nor  affixing 
made  any  change  whatever. 

(b)  Very  few  pupils  gave  a  proper  reading  of  48.25645  ; 
some  gave  it  as  decimal  2.5  6.45,  others  as  43  dollars  25 
cents  o  mills  and  some  more,  while  a  few  read  it  as  a  whole 
number  simply. 
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Question  4. — Nearly  all  obtained  the  proper  fractional 
result,  but  only  about  a  half  were  able  to  take  the  fraction 
from  3  and  convert  the  remainder  into  a  decimal  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Question  5. — “  Compound  Quantity  ”  called  forth  many 
attempts  to  tell  what  it  was,  but  two  thirds,  though  they 
may  have  known,  had  never  learned  any  definition  of  the 
term  and  were  unable  to  make  themselves  at  all  clear  as  to 
its  meaning  and  thus  failed.  Many  pupils,  who  had  made 
an  approximate  attempt  at  the  first  part,  contradicted  what 
they  had  said  by  accepting  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
as  a  “compound  quantity.” 

Question  6. — Many  were  the  distances  per  hour  of  the 
passenger  train,  varying  from  hundreds  of  thousands  to  a 
fraction  of  a  mile. 

Fully  75  p.  c.,  however,  got  this  question  right.  Many, 
who  lost  it,  did  so  by  using  5280  for  1760  as  divisor,  when 
they  had  found  the  yds.  travelled.  Others  sent  him  double 
the  distance  by  failing  to  note  that  he  took  2  min.  to  go  37 
spaces.  Others  became  lost  owing  to  the  fractional  form  of 
their  solution. 

Question  7. — The  great  majority  got  this  question  cor¬ 
rectly  until  the  very  last  operation,  but  failed  to  multiply 
2^2  by  S' 5. 50  correctly.  Pupil  after  pupil  failed  on  this 
point,  and  no  school  was  alone  in  this  respect  as  the  failing 
was  general. 

Question  8— Caused  many  slips— 90,  91,  92  and  93  days 
w'ere  found  in  October,  November  and  December,  and  of 
course  if  the  number  of  days  were  wrong  the  pecks  and 
bushels  would  be  wrong  ;  many,  w^ho  got  the  days  right 
and  the  bushels  right,  failed  to  multiply  69  bush,  by  87 J 
cents,  chiefly  because  they  became  lost  in  the  form  they 
used. 

\ 

Qu  KSTION  9. — The  letters  M  and  C  wmre  unknown  to  a 
few',  but  the  decimal  point  represented  by  M  and  C  in  the 
number  75900  feet  was  the  chief  cause  of  failure.  Answers 
varied  from  millions  to  mills,  while  too  many  went  wrong  in 
simple  multiplication  and  subtraction. 

Question  10. — The  rule  was  not  generally  given  accu¬ 
rately,  but  it  was  quite  evident,  that  many,  who  could  not 
give  the  rule  were,  could  multiply  by  decimals.  This  was 
shown  by  examples  given  to  illustrate  the  rule. 
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ARITHMETIC.  GRADE  I.  MODEL. 

This  paper  calls  for  no  special  comment.  Questions  Nos. 
1,  2,  4,  5,  and  10  were  done  correctly  by  most  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  In  Nos,  3  and  7  many  made  mistakes  in  placing  the 
decimal  point.  No.  6  was  found  to  be  the  most  difficult, 
and  great  was  the  variety  of  the  answers  received.  There 
were  also  a  good  many  failures  to  obtain  the  correct  an¬ 
swers  to  Nos.  8  and  9. 

A  great  many  pupils  were  weak  in  the  mental  part  of 
the  paper.  It  would  seem  as  if  more  time  should  be 
devoted  in  the  schools  to  this  very  important  part  of  arith¬ 
metic.  In  this  paper,  wrong  answers  were  quite  fre¬ 
quently  given  for  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  9,  and  10.  Much  better 
work  was  done  in  the  rapid  arithmetic.  In  the  addition 
example  some  pupils  did  not  understand  what  horizontally 
meant.  The  subtraction. one  was  taken  by  some  as  a  mul¬ 
tiplication  example.  In  subtracting  from  the  ciphers  a 
number  went  astray.  The  multiplication  and  division  exam¬ 
ples  were  generally  well  done, 

ARITHMETIC,  MENTAL  AND  RAPID. 

II.  AND  III.  MODEL. 

Mental  — Pupils  are  apparently  too  hasty  in  putting 
down  their  answers.  This  they  do  under  the  impression 
of  the  brevity  of  time  allowed,  frequent  changes  are  then 
made,  making  the  answers  hard  to  read  with  certainty. 

Rapid. — This  was  generally  well  done  and  mostly  cor¬ 
rect.  Several  pupils  simply  verified  the  results,  but  did 
not  add  the  colums  horizontally  as  was  required.  Several, 
also,  multiplied  the  subtraction  and  only  gave  the  product 
in  the  multiplication  example  without  showing  any  work. 
This  was  often  correct,  but  where  did  they  get  such  figures 
without  working  on  other  paper  or  borrowing  from  a 
friend  ?  ,  ^ 

ARITHMETIC,  ALL  GRADES. 

.  ■  1 

Care  is  needed  all  along  the  line  to  make  lor  a  better 
understanding  of  the  reasons  and  to  secure  more  accuracy 
in  the  simple  arithmetic  of  the  formal  rules.  Had  not  an 
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allowance  been  given  for  a  correct  form' of  reasoning, 
when  the  answer  was  wrong,  scores  of  pupils,  who  have^ 
passed,  would  have  failed. 

The  defects  have  been  dealt  wdth  chiefly,  as  it  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  them,  that  better  results  can  be  obtained. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

QUEBEg. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Thursday,  June  14th,  1906,  Morning — 9  to  10.30, 

1.  Which  is  the  better  investment,  stock  paying  a  regular 
annual  dividend  of  5%  and  bought  at  80,  or  stock  paying 
an  8%  dividend  and  bought  at  120  ? 

2.  A  mixture  of  90  lbs.  of  coffee  is  made  from  coffees 
worth  16c,  17c  and  18c  respectively,  in  the  proportion  of 
3,  2  and  1  ;  how  much  of  each  kind  is  to  be  taken,  and 
what  is  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  the  mixture  ? 

3.  A  v^essel  is  worth  $16,000,  and  a  person  who  owned 
}  of  f  — H  of  A  of  it  sells  xiof  his  share.  What  share  has 
he  remaining,  and  what  is  it  worth  ? 

4.  How  many  yards  of  matting  2.4.  ft.  broad  will  cover 
a  floor  that  is  27.3  feet  long  and  20  16  feet  broad  ? 

5.  A  man  borrows  $1,240  for  2J  years  at  6%  per  annum,, 
simple  interest.  He  loans  it  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
compounded  yearly.  Find  his  gain  ? 

6.  How  long  would  it  take  a  ship  to  go  1,800  miles  if 
she  went  150  kilometers  in  one  dav  ? 

7.  How  many  liters  of  vinegar  can  be  put  into  600 
bottles,  if  12  of  them  hold  500  centiliters  ? 
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SUPEllTOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

THURSDAY  MORNING-,  JUNE  14th,  from  9  to  11. 

ARITHMETIC  (GRADE  III  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  of  fclie  questions  are  to  be  answered). 

1.  Owning  f  of  a  factory,  Mr.  Brown  sold  |  of  his  share 

for  118,000.  What  was  the.  value  of  the  entire  shop  at  the 
same  rate  ?  12 

2.  A  can  do  a  pi<i'ce  of  work  in  4J  days,  B  can  do  the 

same  in  o  days,  and  C  can  do  it  in  6  days.  In  how"  many 
days  can  they  all  do  it,  wwking  together  ?  12’ 

3.  Paid  i|384  for  wheat,  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  18%. 

What  did  I  gain  ?  What  was  the  selling  price  ?  12 

4.  A  man  invests  .$3,840  so  that  it  yields  him  at  simple 

interest  a  monthly  income  of  $12.80.  What  is  the  rate  of 
interest  ?  12 

5.  A  fruit  dealer  bought  oranges  at  25  cents  a  dozen  and 
sold  them  at  the  rate  of  3  for  10  cents.  What  was  his  gain 

-  per  cent  ?  12 

I 

6.  A  rectanirle  is  248  feet  long  and  62  feet  wide.-  Find 

the  side  of  a  square  which  has  the  same  area.  12 

7.  Find  the  time  when  the  interest  on  $278.40  at  7J% 

will  amount  to  $y6.68.  12 

8.  Find  the  principal  that  will  amount  to  $88.80  at  6% 

in  3  years  and  4  mos.  12 

9  (a)  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  2  ft,  4 
inches. 

(b)  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  9  ft.  8  in. 
and  whose  altitude  is  5  ft.  3  inches.  12 

10.  Simplify  (a)  4J-f-f  of  J 

(b)  X  -4. 


12 
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THURSDAY  MORNINQ,  JUNE  14th,  from  9  to  11. 

"  ARITHMETIC  (GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

^  (All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Define  a  fraction ;  what  is  the  distinction  between  a 
Vulgar  and  a  Decimal  fraction  ?  How  many  kinds  of  V ulgar 
fractions  are  there  ?  Give  an  example  of, each  kind.  12 

2.  Can  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  be  equal  to  its  denom¬ 
inator  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  fraction  ?  12 

3.  (a)  Define  Decimal  Fraction,  and  show  how  its  value 
is  affected  by  affixing  or  prefixing  ciphers. 

(b)  Write  in  words  43.25645  12 

( 

4.  What  decimal  added  to  the  sum  of  1^^,  |  and  will 

make  the  sum  total  equal  to  3  ?  -  12 

5.  Define  “  Compound  quantity.”  Does  the  expression 

4  days,  3  pts,,  2  oz.  represent  a  compound  quantity  ?  Ex¬ 
plain.  12 

6.  If  telegraph  posts  are  58  yds.  apart,  and  a  passenger 

train  passes  37  intervals  in  2  minutes,  at  what  rate  in  miles 
per  hours  is  it  travelling  ?  12 

7.  What  must  be  paid  for  a  pile  of  wood  25  feet  long,  3 

feet  high,  and  4  feet  wide  at  $5.  )0  a  cord  ?  12 

8.  A  boarding-house  use  3  pks  of  potatoes  daily.  At87i 

cents  a  bushel,  what  will  be  the  expense  for  potatoes  dur¬ 
ing  October,  November,  and  December  ?  12 

9.  A  lumber  merchant  bought  75900  feet  of  lumber  at 

$14.50  per  M.  feet  and  sold  it  at  $1.75  per  C.  feet.  Find 
his  gain.  12 

10.  (a)  Give  the  rule  for  multiplying  decimals 

(b)  Write  with  abbreviations  the  tables  of  Long 
Measure,  Liquid  Measure.  12 
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THURSDAY  MORNING-,  .TUNE  14th,  from  9  to  11. 

ARITHMETIC  (GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  an^swered.) 

1.  The  quotient  arising  from  the  division  9281  by  a  certain 
number  is  17  and  the  remainder  is  873.  Find  the  divisor,  12 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  frac¬ 
tions  f,  ^2,  12 

3.  A  car  loaded  with  coal  weighs  2342  lbs.  The  car  alone 

weighs  624J  lbs.  How  much  does  the  coal  weigh  1  What 
is  it  worth  at  the  rate  of  J  cent  a  pound  ?  12 

4.  Find  the  shortest  distance  that  three  lines  8  feet,  9  feet, 

and  12  feet  long  will  exactly  measure.  12: 

5.  Multiply  the  sum  of  i^^and  |  by  their  difference.  12 

6.  A  hen  lays  on  an  average  120  eggs  a  year  worth  24 

cents  a  dozen.  She  eats  a  quart  of  barley  every  5  days.  The 
barley  is  worth  64  cents  a  bushel  (32  quarts).  What  is  the 
annual  profit  from  this  hen  ?  12 

7.  If  a  workman  has  taken  every  day  for  the  last  6  years 

two  glasses  oTbeer  at  5  cents  a  glass,  how  much  could  he 
have  saved  if  he  had  not  indulged  in  this  habit,  reckoning 
365  days  each  year  V  12 

8.  If  a  man  earns  |2f  a  day,  how  many  days  will  it  take 

him  to  earn  |100  ?  12 

9.  A  boy  went  into  a  store  with  15.75  in  his  purse.  He/ 

bought  3i  of  butter  at  28  cents  a  pound,  13  J  pounds  of  sugar 
at  11  cents  a  pound  and  pounds  of  coffee  at  35  cents  a 
pound.  How  much  money  did  he  have  left?  12 

10.  How  many  quarts  of  berries  at  8  cents  a  quart  will  it 

take  to  pay  for  8  yards  of  cloth  at  16 J-  cents  a  yard  ?  12 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  13th,  from  2  to  2.40. 

MKNTAL  AND  RAPID  ARITHMETIC. 

(GRADE  HI.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

Forty  minutes  and  no  more  is  the  time  allowed  fur  writing  do  vn  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

No  erasures  or  alterations  are  permicted.  Eighty  marks  will  be  given  for  a 


perfect  paper. 

1.  At  .3  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  pencils  can 

1  buy  for  $6  ?  Ans . 

2.  f  of  my  farm  is  worth  |2400.  What  is  J  of 

the  rest  of  it  worth  ?  •  Ans  . 

3.  What  is  a  bushel  of  potatoes  worth  at  the 

rate  of  5  cents  a  quart  V  Ans . 

4.  }  of  36  is  J  of  what  number?  Ans . 

5.  I  gained  40%  by  selling  a  horse  |280.  Find 

cost  ?  Ans . 

6.  Ilow'long  will  it  take  $80  to  amount  to  |100 

to  5%  ?  Ans . . 


7,  A  grocer  bought  molasses  at  the  rate  of  |f  a 
gallon  and  sold  it  at  a  gallon.  How 
much  does  he  make  on  a  barrel  measurins: 

40  gallons?  Ans . 

6  men  can  build  a  wall  in  12  days.  How 
many  days  will  it  take  them  if  two  men 
are  added  to  their  number  ?  Ans . 

9.  A  man  who  owned  .75  of  a  ship  sold  2.25  of 

it.  What  part  of  the  ship  did  he  still  own  ?  Ans . 

10.  What  number  increased  by  20%  of  itself 

equals  500  ?  Ans . 


SrPERlOR  SCHOOL  EXAMIKA'J lOJsS.  291 

1.  Add  vertically  and  horizontally. 


1  47.86 

8(3.47 

85.86 

67.19= 

96.44 

97  49 

97.84 

86.75= 

75.69 

47.68 

65.43 

96.78= 

87.78 

69.68- 

78.69 

84.56= 

99.69 

86,87 

84.32 

68.75= 

2.  The  minuend  = 

“  subtrahend  = 

Find  the  difference. 


500431200416 

964756489 


3.  The  multiplicand 
“  multiplier  = 

Find  the  product. 


67594803129 
8  7  9  6 


4.  Divisor 


8  0  7  9 


Dividend 


3  0042211  1> 


Find  the  quotient 


WEDNESDAY  AFTE'iNOON,  JUNE  13th,  from  2  to  2.40 

MENTlL  AND  RAPID  ARITHMETIC. 

(GRADE  II.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

P’orty  minutes  and  no  more  is  the  time  allowed  for  writing  down  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 

(All  the  (questions  are  to  be  answe  ed.) 

No  erasures  or  alterations  are  permitted.  Eighty  marks  will  be  given  for  a 
perfect  paper 

1.  What  will  4  reams  of  paper  cost  at  J  of  a  sheet  ? 

Ans . 

2,  Hew  many  gallons  of  ice  cream  will  be  suffi¬ 

cient  for  60  people,  reckoning  1  quart  for 
4  people  ?  ' 
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3.  2J  yards,  3|  yards,  |  yd.  are  how  many  feet 


Ans 

4.  What  part  of  a  mile  is  1320  feet?  Ans 

5.  If  doz.  of  eggs  cost  35  cents,  what  will 

dozen  cost  ?  Ans 

6.  If  a  horse  eats  8  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  how 

long  will  6  bushels  last  him  ?  Ans 

7.  Express  in  other  denominations  J  of  a  dollar  ; 

of  a  pound  ;  J  of  a  foot ;  |  of  a  gallon  ;  J 
of  a  week  ;  J  of  a  peck  ?  Ans 

8.  Which  is  the  greater  }  of  12  or  J  of  16,  and 

how  much  greater-?  Ans 

9.  If  an  orange  costs  2  cents,  how  many  can  I 

buy  for  ,4  of  a  dollar  ?  Ans 

10.  How  many  lengths  of  fence  8.5  long  will  it 

take  to  extend  170  feet  ?  Ans 


1.  Add  vertically  and  horizontally. 


$  67.49 

67.96 

94.91 

64.16= 

86.72 

96.78 

73.79 

97.86  = 

64.44 

84.31 

84.74 

'  86.84= 

67.86 

55.46 

67.93 

94.93= 

59.41 

77.81 

86.47 

82.91= 

2.  The  minuend  =  7004  1-23541 

“  subtrahend  =  9675844 

Find  the  difference. 

3.  The  multiplicand  =  8697  5  34621 

“  multiplier  =  9  7  6 

Find  the  product. 


4.  Divisor 


Dividend 


Quotient 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTEENOON,  JUNE  13th,  from  2  to  2.40. 

MENTAL  AND  KAPID  ARITHMETIC. 

(GRADE  I.  MODEL  SCHOOL.) 

Forty  minutes  and  no  more  is  the  time  allowed  for  writing  down  the* 
answ’ers  to  these  questions. 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

No  erasures  or  alterations  are  permitted.  Eighty  marks  will  be  given 


for  a  perfect  paper. 

1.  How  many  pounds  of  cheese  at  12J  cents  a 

pound  can  be  bought  for  -$5.00  ?  Ans,.... 

2.  At  f  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  apples  can 

•  I  buy  for  50  cents  ?  Ans . 

2.  How  many  quarts  of  berries  are  picked  by  6 

boys  if  each  boy  picks  3g  quarts  ?  Ans . 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  100  cords  wood  at  $6.69 

a  cord  ?  Ans . 

5.  If  2i  dozen  of  eggs  cost  35  cents,  what  will 

6J  doz.  cost  ?  Ans . 

6.  At  2  cents  each,  how  many  apples  can  I  buy  <  q? 

for  $60.00  ?  '  Ans,..,, 

/ 

7.  If  I  can  buy  8  pounds  of  sugar  for  50  cents, 

what  ought  I  to  pay  for  3  pounds  ?  Ans . 

8.  Which  is  the  greater  f  of  16  or  f  of  32,  and 

how  much  greater  ?  Ans..... 

9.  At  J  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  marbles  can  I 

buy  for  J  of  a  dollar  ?  Ans . 

10.  5 J  pounds  +  7J  pounds —  H  pounds +  9J  pounds 

— 11 J  pounds  are  how  many  pounds  ?  Ans . 

1.  Add  vertically  and  horizontally. 
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1  39.46 

67.86 

68.54 

75.94 

73.92 

86.73 

86.41 

48.62 

54.54 

75.27 

2  The  minuend  = 

“  subtrahend  = 

Find  the  difference. 

3,  The  multiplicand= 
“  multiplier 

Find  the  product. 


17.41  = 
16.75= 
31.31  = 
96.41= 
86.74= 


1  0  0  .0  4  6  2  1  3  4 
877546 


8679543 
9  6  5 


Quotient 


4.  Divisor 


4  7  8 


Dividend 


4  2  9  6  7  4  2 


Readable  Paragraphs. 


A  gentleman,  who  had  taken  a  lad  into  his  office  as 
junior  clerk  out  of  charity,  the  other  Saturday  kept  him  at 
his  office  rather  later  than  usual.  The  lad  became  sulky, 
and  performed  his  duties  in  a  very  dilatory  manner.  At' 
last  his  employer,  out  of  all  patience,  remonstrated  with 
him.  and  said  : — 

“  You  ungrateful  rascal,  where  would  you  be  now  but 
for  me  ?” 

To  his  intense  amazement  the  lad  replied  :  — 

“  At  the  football  match.” 

Dean  Pigou  tells  in  his  new  book  of  anecdotes  the  story 
of  the  little  girl  who  was  much  upset  by  a  maiden  aunt, 
and  posted  in  a  hole  in  the  garden  a  letter  in  these  terms  : 
“Dear  Mr.  Satan:  Will  you  kindly  come  and  takeaway 
Aunt  Jane?  She  is  a  very  fussy  person,  and  does  worry 
me  so.  Yours  affectionately,  Alice.” 


( 
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The  Grocer:  ‘See  .here,  my  lad,  if  there  are  any  more 
mistakes  made  behind  this  counter  you’ll  have  to  go  !” 

The  Boy  :  “  Yes,  sir,” 

The  Grocer:  “Eh — what’s  that  ?  How  did  this  two- 
shilling  piece  get  among  these  pennies  ?” 

The  Boy  :  “  Took  it  in  by  mistake,  sir.” 

The  Grocer:  “Eh — mistake?  Well,  w^e  won’t  count 
this  one  !” 

t 

A  daily  paper  quotes  a  neat  sign  which  is  exhibited  in 
a  photographer’s  window  in  one  of  the  lesser  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

“  Time,”  it  says,  “  is  flying.  You  will  never  be  so  good- 
looking  again.  Come  in  and  be  taken  now.” 

DEFINITION  OF  AN  ORPHAN. 

“  What  is  an  orphan  ?”  asked  the  teacher  of  a  class  in 
definitions.  Nobody  seemed  to  know^  “Well,  I’m  an  or¬ 
phan,”  said  the  teacher,  seeking  an  illustration  that  w^ould 
not  reveal  too  much.  At  this  a  hand  popped  up  and  the 
owner  of  it  exclaimed  :  “  An  orphan  is  a  w^ornan  that 
wants  to  get  married  and  can’t” — Exchange. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  RACE. 

A  conductor  on  one  of  the  Brooklvnn  cars  was  collecting’ 
fares  before  leaving  the  bridge,  and  as  he  called  out 
“Fares”  to  two  Jews  who  were  in  front  of  him,  one  of  them 
held  up  a  dollar  bill,  saying,' “  Two  shintlemen  ”  This 
was  too  much  for  an  Irishman  across  the  car,  and  as  he 
handed  the  conductor  his  nickel  he  said,  “Wan  sheeney.” — 
Lippincolt' s  Magazine. 

BOBBY’S  JUDGMENT. 

Bobby’s  father  had  given  him  a  ten-cent  piece  and  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  telling  him  he  might  put  one  or  the 
other  on  the  contribution  plate. 

“Which  did  you  give,  Bobby  ?”  his  father  asked,”  when 
the  boy  came  home  from  church. 

“  Well,  father,  I  thought  at  first  I  ought  to  put  in  the 


/ 
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quarter,”  said  Bobby,  “  but  then  just  in  time  I  remembered  : 
‘  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,’  and  I  knew  I  could 
gwe  the  ten-cent  piece  a  great  deal  more  cheerfully,  so  I 
put  that  in.” —  The  Independent. 

GIVE  AND  TAKE. 

« 

A  Nationalist  M,  P.  tells  a  good  story.  On  one  occasion 
when  engaged  in  canvassing,  he  visited  a  workingman’s 
house,  in  the  principal  room  of  which  a  pictorial  represent¬ 
ation  of  Pope  faced  an  illustration  of  King  William,  of 
pious  and  immortal  memory,  in  the  act  of  crossing  the 
Boyne. 

The  worthy  man  stared  in  amazement,  and  seeing  his 
surprise  the  voter’s  wife  explained  : 

“  Shure,  my  husband’s  an  Orangeman  and  Pm  Catholic.” 

“  How  do  you  get  on  together  ?”  asked  the  astonished 
politician. 

“  Very  well,  indade,  barring  the  12th  of  July,  when  my 
husband  goes  out  with  the  Orange  procession  and  comes 
home  drunk.” 

What  then  ?  ” 

“  Well,  he  always  takes  the  Pope  down  and  jumps  on 
him  and  then  goes  straight  to  bed.  The  next  morning  I 
get  up  early,  before  he  is  awake,  and  take  down  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  pawn  him  and  buy  a  new  Pope  with  the  money. 
Then  I  give  the  old  man  the  ticket  to  get  King  William 
out.” — Tit-Bits, 

SUCCESS  SUMMED  UP. 

“  Rush,”  said  the  Button. 

“  Never  be  led,”  said  the  Pencil. 

“  Take  pains,”  said  the  Windows 

“  Always  keep  cool,”  said  the  Ice. 

“  Be  up  to  date,”  said  the  Calendar. 

“  Never  lose  your  head,”  said  the  Barrel. 

“  Make  light  of  ev^ery thing,”  said  the  Fire. 

“  Do  a  driving  business,”  said  the  Hammer. 

“  Aspire  to  the  greater  things,”  said  the  Nutmeg. 

“  Be  sharp  in  all  your  dealings,”  said  the  Knife. 

“  Find  a  good  thing,  and  stick  to  it,”  said  the  Gflue. 
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HER  CONTRIBUTION. 

Visiting  Philanthropist — “  Grood  morning,  madam  I 
am  collecting  for  the  Drunkards’  Home.” 

Mrs.  McG-uire — “  Share,  I’m  glad  of  it,  sor — if  ye  come 
round  to-night  yez  can  take  my  husband.” — Harper  s 
Weekly. 

A  Scotchman,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Canada,  was 
assured  by  a  friend,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
country,  that  every  things  was  on  a  gigantic  scale  out  there. 
There  were  mountains  hundred  of  miles  high  and  fresh 
water  lakes  as  big  as  the  Atlantic  and  other  things  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

On  his  arrival  Sandy  chanced  to  enter  among  other 
places  a  butcher  shop  and  saw  a  great  carcass  hanging  by 
the  hind  legs  upon  the  wall. 

“  What  can  that  great  animal  be  ”  said  he  to  the  butcher. 

“That,”  replied  the  butcher,  “  why,  that  is  only  a  Cana¬ 
dian  moose,” 

“  A  moose,”  replied  Sandy  in  wonder,  “  if  that  be  a 
Canadian  moose,  what  must  yer  rats  be  like  ?  ” 

They  sat  on  a  rain-sodden  bench  in  the  park,  evidently  a 
newly-married  couple  from  the  provinces  on  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

The  weather  was  cold  but  their  love  was  warm,  and  the 
palpitation  of  their  hearts  kept  time  with  their  chattering 
teeth.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  as  was  her  nose.  One  manly 
arm  encircled  her  slender  waist,  while  the  other  upheld  an 
umbrella. 

The  rain-drops  gently  trickling  down  their  backs  did  not 
serve  to  cool  their  ardour  in  the  least,  and  every  shiver 
seemed  to  cement  them  more  closely  together. 

“  It’s  awfully  nice  out  here  in  the  park,”  she  murmured. 
“  I  think  London  is  a  lovely  place  for  a  honeymoon,  don’t 
you,  dear?” 

“  Yes,  darling,”  he  replied,  in  an  abstracted  manner.  “  I 
shall  always  come  here  in  the  future.” 

And  then  a  great  solid  chunk  of  coolness  see.med  sudden¬ 
ly  to  come  between  them. 


A  CANADIAN  FLAG 
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SCHOOL 
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us  by  making  this  widely  known.  Good  until  next 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  1906. 


Do  it  Now  and  be  Ready  for  Empire  Day, 

For  full  information,  samples,  etc.,  adress  FLAG 
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The  corporation  of  mcoill  univer¬ 
sity  is  associated  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  direction  of  the 
McGill  normal  school  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Protestant  Committee.  The  Normal  School  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  a  thorough  training  to  Protestant  teachers. 
All  candidates  for  elementary,  advanced  elementary,  mo¬ 
del  school  and  kindergarten  diplomas,  valid  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  must  attend 
this  institution,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners. 

C3 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  several  classes  of 
.the  Normal  School  during  the  session  September  1st,  1906, 
to  May  31st,  1907,  must  make  application  for  examination 
to  G  W.  Pakmelee,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  July  20th,  1906 

f 

on  forms  that  can  be  procured  from  him. 
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THE  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHINO  MODERN 

LANGUAOES. 


As  Applied  in  tlie  Schools  of  France.) 


WILLIAM  B,  ASriNWALL,  NEW  YORK  .STATE  NORMAL  COLLTXiE,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


The  reform  of  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  lang¬ 
uages  in  the  lycees  (secondary  schools)  of  France,  has  taken 
definite  shape  in  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  “  mechode 
directe.”  The  purely  indirect  method,  which  regards  a 
foreign  language  as  a  distinctly  foreign  world  to  be  studied, 
approaches  it  and  treats  it  objectively,  we  may  say  superfi¬ 
cially,  entering  from  without  into  but  a  limited  possession 
of  it,  and  its  success  is  liiore  or  less  uncertain.  Directly 
opposed  to  this  method  is  the  purely  direct  method  which 
proceeds  as  far  as  possible  subjectively,  starting  from  the 
center  rather  than  from  the  boundary  of  the  domain  of  the 
new  language  ;  it  creates  at  once  its  own  environment  and 
horizon,  which  it  enlarges  constantly,  so  that  from  the  first, 
and  with  increasing  ability,  it  gains  an  effective  possession 
of  it. 

If  the  study  of  modern  languages  had  for  its  special 
object  merely  a  certain  culture  of  the  mind  they  would 
evidently  be  better  adapted  to  the  first  or  indirect  method, 
the  method  of  translation,  which  constantly  compares  the 
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foreign  language  with  the  mother  tongue.  But  in  the 
words  of  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction  :  “  The 
modern  languages  should  not  be  taught  as  dead  languages. 
We  are  not  to  make'of  them  an  instrument  of  literary  cul¬ 
ture  or  of  intellectual  gymnastics.  We  are  rather  to  employ 
the  method  which  will  give  the  pupil  the  most  rapidly  and 
the  most  surely  and  effective  possession  of  these  languages.’^ 
This  method  is  the  direct  method  ;  and  making  use  of  the 
same  natural  methods  by  which  the  pupils  learn  the  mother 
tongue,  it  gives  little  attention  in  the  beginning  to  syntax, 
and  still  less  to  philology.  It  consists  rather  of  oral  exer¬ 
cises,  of  conversation,  recitation,  reading,  explanation  of 
authors,  exercises  of  criticism,  all  of  which  aim  to  put  at 
the  pupil’s  disposition  a  broad  vocabulary,  to  accustom  him 
to  the  pronunciation,  and  to  enable  him  rapidly  to  construct 
sentences.  Instead  of  studying  the  loreign  language  by 
constant  comparison  with  the  mother  tongue,  it  tends  to 
suppress  as  much  as  possible  this  medium  and  to  put  the 
pupils  directly  in  the  presence  of  the  sounds,  words  and 
sentences  of  the  foreign  language.  The  method  of  trans¬ 
lation  has  long  been  the  fundamental  exercise  in  the  study 
of  modern  languages,  not  because  the  teachers  have  blindly 
followed  the  methods  of  teaching  the  dead  languages,  but 
because  the  translation  is  the  most  rapid  means  of  acquiring 
what  we  may  describe  as  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  them,  and  because  the  time,  an  element 
indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  latter,  has  been  li¬ 
mited.  But  the  method  of  translation  by  appealing  to  the 
intelligence,  and  forcing  a  use  of  the  reason  and  of  the 
reflection,  fails  utterly  to  accomplish  that  development 
without  which  a  real  and  effective  possession  of  a  language 
is  impossible  ;  namely,  the  developing  of  the  spirit  of  imi¬ 
tation  or  an  instinct  of  the  language.  In  other  words  the 
translation  must  cease  to  be  an  end  in  itself  ;  while  its  use 
IS  not  entirely  to  be  suppressed,  the  pupil  is  led  to  under¬ 
stand  the  text  directly  by  the  conversation,  and  by  ques¬ 
tions  the  teacher  learns  directly  if  the  pupif  has  under¬ 
stood. 

But  to  make  possible  this  substitution  of  conversation  or 
of  dialogue  for  the  translation  of  the  old  method,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  pupil  should  possess  a  certain  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
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from  the  beginning  the  foreign  language  must  be  presented 
to  the  pupil  in  the  form  of  spoken  language.  Following' 
the  direct  method  it  should  be  taught  with  attention  first 
of  all  to  the  'pronunciation,  the  medium  of  the  teaching 
being,  not  the  book,  but  the  ear.  The  pupil  will  repro¬ 
duce,  not  groups  ot  letters,  which  he  sees  in  a  printed  form 
in  his  book  and  which  he  wdll  inevitably  try  to  pronounce 
after  the  manner  of  the  letters  in  his  mother  tongue,  but 
words  and  sentences  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  and  which 
at  first,  at  least,  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  in  printed  or 
written  form.  In  thus  training  him  to  speak,  the  teacher 
will  aim  to  develop  in  him  the  ability  to  grasp  accurately 
the  sounds  pronounced,  and  to  reproduce  them  himself  cor¬ 
rectly  and  without  effort ;  and  the  habits  of  comprehending 
the  sense  of  the  words  and  sentences  thus  pronouniied,  and 
of  expressing  his  thought  directly  in  the  foreign  language 
without  the  aid  or  necessity  of  translation. 

The  means  of  putting  into  operation  this  oral  method  is 
the  use  of  objects,  teaching  by  the  aspect  of  things,  creating 
in  the  minds  of  the  pu  pils  associations  as  vivid  and  as  rapid 
as  possible  between  the  ideas  that  the  objects  suggest  and 
the  corresponding  words  in  the  foreign  language.  Real  or 
imagined  objects, '  drawings,  pictures,  movements,  gestures, 
etc.,  may  be  made  to  serve  this  end.  G-reat  opportunity  is 
here  offered  to  the  liberty,  initiative  and  invention  of  the 
teacher,  which  after  all  are  necessary  to  give  life  and  worth 
to  any  teaching. 

The  teaching  of  the  grammar  is  doubtless  not  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  of  the  pronunciation.  But  to  know  the 
grammar  is  not  to  be  able  to  recite  a  long  list  of  rules, — it 
is  rather  to  give  the  wmrds  their  proper  form  and  position 
in  the  sentence  ;  and  this  instruction  begins  at  the  same 
lime  with  the  oral  lessons.  It  forms  in  itself  an  excellent 
exercise  in  the  use  of  the  language,  and  contributes  much 
to  give  the  pupils  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  Furthermore,  to  the  first  oral  lessons  will 
succeed  naturally  the  first  readings  and  the  first  written 
exercises;  and  these  will  furnish  at  the  same  time  simple 
notions  of  grammar  ;  but  at  all  times,  even  after  the  more 
systematic  teaching  of  grammar  has  begun,  the  exercises 
should  be  made  simple  and  practical.  These  exercises  will 
include,  besides  the  important  one  of  dictation,  words  to  be 
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in  the  plural,  adjectives  to  be  put  in  the  comparative  form, 
verbs  of  which  the  tense  is  to  be  changed,  sentences  to  be 
completed  by  words  known  or  indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  exercise,  etc.  Other  exercises,  which  develop  more 
especially  the  vocabulary,  will  consist  in  giving  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  words  and  in  describing  objects.  The  vocabulary 
starting  with  words  the  most  concrete  will  extend  itself 
little  by  little  to  the  common  expressions  of  the  arts,  scien¬ 
ces  and  literature.  By  gradation  of  difficulty  the  pupil 
will  arrive  naturally  and  surely  at  the  stage  when  he  can 
produce  a  recitation  or  a  reading  made  by  a  teacher  the 
preceding  day. 

Throuorhout  all  succeeding-  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue  the  oral  exercises  with  as  much  faithfulness  as  the 
written  work.  They  must  be  varied  as  to  subject,  and 
may  include  the  foreign  country,  the  great  deeds  and  the 
life  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  their  literature,  etc.  They  must  constantly  be  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  to  their  degree  of  maturity  and  to 
their  other  studies.  In  short,  the  method  should  follow 
step  by  step  the  development  of  the  pupils’  minds.  Of 
course  the  teacher  is  at  all  times  held  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  foreign  language  ;  he  must  not  allow  himself  or  the 
pupils  to  use  the  mother  tongue,  except  in  the  rare  cause 
when  it  is  indispensable  for  explanation. 

For  the  better  application  of  this  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages,  the  devices  and  materials  that  are  urged 
to  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  pupils  are  many.  Not  all 
school  have  yet  provided  them  in  their  entirety,  but  their 
utility  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  their  eventual  general  adop¬ 
tion.  There  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  pictures  and 
collections  of  objects  for  the  beginners  ;  it  is  also  desirable 
to  hav^e  a  circulating  school  library,  well  supplied  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  photographs,  maps,  and  interesting 
books  printed  in  the  foreign  language  ;  the  walls  of  the 
school-room  may  be  decorated  with  inscriptions  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  studied,  with  the  map  of  the  country,  views  of  the 
principal  cities,  portraits  of  the  illustrious  men,  and  even 
artistic  posters.  In  each  school  there  can  also  be.  as  is 
already  the  case  in  many  schools  of  France,  an  English, 
German,  Spanish  or  other  club,  whose  value  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  foreign  language  is  obvious  ;  and  hnally,  as 
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has  been  succesfully  tried  in  the  city  of  Caen,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  young  foreigners  be  admitted  as  assistants  to 
direct  the  play  or  recreation  of  the  pupils,  and  to  furnish 
numerous  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  have  practice  in 
real  conversation. 

Such  is  the  direct  method  of  teaching  modern  languages 
as  adopted  in  France,  and  of  which  the  application  is  now 
being  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  literary  cul¬ 
ture  so  essential  in  the  old  methods  has  not  lost  all  its 
importance,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  the  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language.  The  invariable  aim  is  to  accustom 
the  pupil  to  make  use  of  the  foreign  language  without 
having  recourse  to  his  own,  to  express  his  thoughts  directly, 
without  formulating  them  first  in  the  mother  tongue,  and 
to  understand  a  foreign  text  without  being  obliged  to 
translate  it. — Education. 

LESSONS  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 

THE  SKIN. 

Step  I.  Preparation. — Since  soap  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  personal  cleanliness,  one  lesson 
should  be  devoted  to  its  properties  and  preparation. 

W  ater  and  oil  will  not  mix  together,  as  may  be  shown 
by  pouring  a  little  of  each  into  a  test  tube  and  shaking 
them  together.  At  first  a  whitish  emulsion  is  obtained 
but  after  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  little  v^hile 
the  oil  will  separate  from  the  water,  and  form  a  distinct 
layer  on  the  top.  Before  oil  or  fat  can  be  dissolved  in 
water  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  an  alkali,  such  as  potash 
or  soda  which  decomposes  it,  glycerine  being  set  free, 
while  the  alkali  combines  with  the  fatty  acid  to  form  soap. 

Place  some  lard  in  an  evaporating  dish,  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  warm  gently. 
At  first  the  fat  will  float  on  top,  but  gradually  it  will  disap¬ 
pear  ;  if  it  should  not  do  so,  more  alkali  must  be  added. 
When  the  fat  has  entirely  disappeared,  add  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  hot  salt  and  water  ;  a  curd  will  rise  to  the  top,  which 
will  harden  on  cooling,  giving  a  cake  of  soap,  while  the 
liquid  underneath  will  contain  the  glycerine.  If  potash 
is  used  instead  of  soda,  the  soap  will  not  set  into  a  hard 
cake,  but  will  form  soft  soap. 
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From  this  demonstration  of  the  method  of  preparing 
soap,  it  is  evident  that  great  discretion  must  be  used  in  add¬ 
ing  the  alkali,  for,  as  a  given  amount  of  fat  can  only  com¬ 
bine  with  a  definite  amount  of  alkali,  it  is  evident  that  if 
too  much  of  the  latter  is  added  the  excess  will  remain  in 
the  soap  as  free  alkali.  All  soap  must  contain  a  slight 
excess  of  alkali,  but  cheap  soaps,  which  have  been  hastily 
and  carelessly  prepared,  often  contain  a  very  large  amount 
and  on  that  account  are  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  skin. 

Step  II.  Presen tatiox,  —The  skin  consists  of  two  parts 
(1)  the  dermis,  or  true  skin  ;  (2)  the  epidermis,  or  outer 
layer. 

The  Dermis. — This  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  tiny  cells, 
and  is  full  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  ;  how  closely  these 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  lie  together  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  point  of  a  needle  cannot  be  inserted  anywhere  in¬ 
to  the  dermis  without  causing  pain  and  drawing  blood. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  this  formed  the  outermost 
covering  ol  the  body  we  should  live  in  constant  agony,  but 
the  tiny  cells  that  form  the  dermis  are  renewed  from 
below,  and  gradually  pass  upwards.  As  they  approach  the 
surface,  however,  they  become  flattened  and  granular, 
until  at  last  they  are  converted  into  flat,  horny  scales. 

The  Epidermis. — This  is  composed  entirely  of  these  horny 
scales,  and  being  entirely  without  nerves  or  blood-vessels 
it  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  extremely  sensitive  dermis 
beneath  ;  in  this  way  the  sense  of  touch  is  preserved  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  every  part  of  the  skin,  but  no¬ 
where  are  the  nerves  exposed.  The  epidermis  is  fed  from 
below  by  the  dermis,  and  as  the  cells  reach  the  surface  they 
become  dry  and  are  cast  ofl  in  flakes  or  scales,  forming  the 
well-known  “scurf”.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
skin  on  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the  hands  will  show  the 
presence  of  a  vast  number  of  sinuous  ridges  ;  these  mark  the 
presence  in  the  dermis  of  tiny  elevations,  each  containing  the 
ends  of  minute  nerves,  by  means  of  which  we  possess  the 
sense  of  touch. 

The  —  A  magnifying  glass  will  show  the  presence 

of  a  n  urnher  of  minute  pores  in  the  epidermis  ;  these  are 
the  mouths  of  tiny  glands, -the  lower  ends  of  which  are 
situated  among  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dermis.  These 
glands  are  of  two  kinds  ;  ( i)  fcU-glands,  which  se<*rete  an  oily 
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substance  which  keeps  the  hair  and  skin  supple  and  soft  ; 
02)  Sweat-glands,  which  pour  out  moisture  that  serves  the 
double  purpose  of*  removing*  certain  waste  products,  and 
helping  to  regulate  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  nails  — In  certain  parts  the  horny  cells,  instead  of 
beitiff  thrown  off,  are  built  up  into  definite  structures:  thus 
at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  these  cells  are  matted  to¬ 
gether  into  a  solid  plate  forming  a  nail  which  being  renewed 
from  below  and  behind,  slides  along  in  its  bed  until  the 
end  of  the  finger  is  reached,  after  which  it  would  probably 
soon  get  broken  if  it  were  not  trimmed  off. 

The  Hair.~—h\kQ  the  nails,  the  hair  is  composed  of  horny 
cells  similar  to  those  of  the  epidermis.  Each  is  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  bag  called  the  hair-sac,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  minute  prominence  w’'hich  gives  off  the  horny  cells  that 
go  to  build  up  the  hair. 

Step  Ilf.  Association. — The  skin  has  several  functions, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  that  these 
should  be  discharged  effectively  ;  but  as  we  shall  now  see, 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  skin  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  for  the  dead  scales,  oil,  dirt,  etc.,  w'hich  would  other¬ 
wise  accumulate  will  impede  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin 
in  the  following  ways  :  — 

1.  Bij  blocking  the  sweat- pores. — This  interferes  with  the 
elimination  of  certain  Avaste  products  that  should  be  thrown 
off  in  the  sweat.  If.  however,  these  waste  products  are  re- 
absorbevl  by  the  blood,  and  the  task  of  expelling  them 
from  the  system  devolves  on  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  thus 
thrown' ng  extra  w^ork  on  these  organs,  and  destroying  the 
proper  balance  of  the  system.  Further,  as  the  sw^eat  caiiiiot 
be  poui'ed  out  on  to  the  skin,  w^e  lose  one  of  the  agents  tor 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

2.  Bp  bfockini^  the  fat-glands. —  A  dirty  skin  soon  becomes 
dry  and  liable  to  crack,  as  it  deprived  of  the  natural  oil  that 
should  keep  it  solt  and  supple.  The  accumulation  of  oil 
and  dirt  in  the  pores  sometimes  causes  iiitlammation  in  the 
surrounding  parts,  giving  rise  to  pimples,  and  often  per¬ 
manently  injuring  the  skin. 

3.  By  lessening  the  sensibility  of  the  skin. — When  covered 
wffth  dirt  the  skin  will  not  respond  so  readily  to  alterations 
of  external  temperature,  and  thus  the  susceptibility  of  the 
person  to  chills  and  colds  is  greatly  increased. 
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4.  By  favouring:  disease. — Many  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
caused  by  parasitic  growths,  and  nothing  affords  a  better 
breeding-ground  for  these  then  a  dirty  skin.  D  nfortunately 
these  parasites  do  not  always  remain  in  their  breeding- 
ground,  and  as  the  conditions  of  modern  life  bring  us  into 
contact  with  all  kinds  of  people,  a  few^  words  should  be 
given  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases  if  occasion 
require. 

Ringworm  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  vegetable  fungus 
which  may  attack  the  skin  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Should 
it  attack  the  scalp  it  will  require  long  and  patient  treat¬ 
ment  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  in  other  parts  it  can 
easily  be  checked  by  treating  the  part  with  iodine  or  carbolic^ 
acid.  Cleanliness  is  most  essential  to  the  treatment,  and 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  that  the  spores  are  not  con¬ 
veyed  to  other  children  by  towels,  etc. 

Scabies  or  itch  is  caused  by  a  minute  animal  parasite. 
The  female  burrows  into  the  skin,  and  deposits  about  a 
dozen  eggs  ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight  these  are  hatched,  and 
the  young  ones  immediately  commence  burrowing  on  their 
own  account.  This  is  a  troublesome  complaint,  and  one 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  as  simple  washing  will  not 
remove  the  intruders ;  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of 
this  parasite  is  by  bathing  the  parts  repeatedly  in  hot 
water  in  order  to  soften  the  skin,  which  should  then  be 
rubbed  briskly  with  a  hard,  rough  towel  in  order  to 
remove  the  upper  part  of  the  epidermis,  and  lay  bare  the 
burrows,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  some  parasiticide 
such  as  sulphur  ointment.  This  treatment  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  trouble  is  removed. 

There  are  several  other  animal  parasites  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  enumerating  ;  these  can  only  be  kept 
under  by  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  both  in  the  person 
and  the  home. 

Step  IV.  Formulation. 

1,  Soap  is  formed  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  on  a  fat 

Alkali  +  Fat-Soap  +  G-lycerine. 

2.  The  skin  consists  of  two  parts  : — 

(a)  The  dermis  or  true  skin,  full  of  nerves  and  blood¬ 

vessels. 

(b)  The  epidermis,  no  nerves  oi  blood-vessels;  grows 

from  below,  and  sheds  the  upper  horny  cells. 
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Two  kinds  of  glands  in  the  skin  : — 

-  (a)  Oil-glands,  which  secrete  an  oily  substance  that 

keep&  the  hair  and  skin  soft. 

(6)  Sweat-glands,  which  secrete  moisture  which  car¬ 
ries  off  waste  matter  and  regulates  temperature- 
4.  A  dirty  skin  is  injurious  to  health,  because — 

(1.)  The  pores  are  choked,  and  the  glands  cannot  act, 
(2.)  It  is  less  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature, 

(3.)  It  forms  a  good  breeding-ground  for  germs  and 
parasites. 

Step  V,  Application, — Having  seen  the  need  of  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  the  last  step  is  to  show  how  it  may  best 
be  maintained. 

Washinn:. — On  account  of  the  oily  secretion  of  the  skin, 
water  alone  cannot  cleanse  the  skin  properly  without  the 
addition  of  soap.  The  alkali  in  the  soap  combines  wdth 
the  oil,  forming  an  emulsion  which  is  easily  removed  by 
the  water,  and  carries  away  with  it  the  dirt  which  has  col¬ 
lected  on  the  skin  and  in  the  pores.  There  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  soap  which  wall  do  the  work  half  so  effectively, 
the  various  toilet  preparations  that  are  placed  on  the 
market  being  of  little  use  in  removing  obstructions  from 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  skin.  Good  soap  should  not 
irritate  the  skin,  but  if  any  slight  irritation  is  experienced 
it  may  be  allayed  by*  adding  a  little  sal- volatile  or  lemon- 
juice  to  the  water. 

Bathing. — Although  the  primary  object  of  bathing  is 
cleanliness,  it  also  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  w’hen  combined  wdth 
swimming  forms  a  healthy  exercise.  The  w^arm  bath  is 
most  efficient  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  even  when  a 
cold  bath  is  taken  every  morning,  an  occasional  w^arm  bath 
with  a  free  use  of  soap  is  necessary  to  remove  the  oily  se¬ 
cretions.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  taking  warm 
baths,  as  they  relax  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  ;  on  this 
account  they  should  not  be  taken  more  often  than  once 
a  week,  and  then  only  at  night  before  going  to  bed,  or  if 
taken  at  any  other  time  the  body  should  be  sponged 
immediately  after  with  cold  w^ater  to  avoid  taking  cold. 
A  cold  bath  should  be  taken  if  possible  every  morning  by 
all  persons  in  robust  health,  as  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the 
skin,  strengthening  the  nerves,  and  making  them  respond 
more  readily  to  changes  of  temperature,  thus  diminishing 
the  tendency  to  “  catch  cold.  ” 
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Those  who  cannot  take  a  cold  bath  without  experienc¬ 
ing  cold  and  chilliness  afterwards  should  add  just  sufficient 
hot  water  to  prevent  this  feeling,  without  making  the 
water  warm  enough  to  spoil  the  aftei  glow  caused  by  the 
blood  returning  to  the  skin. 

The  Hair  and  —  These  require  g-eat  attention  ;  the 

hair  should  be  thoroughly  well  brushe.l  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  scurf,  but  soap  should  be  u^ea  very  sparingly, 
as  it  acts  on  the  oily  secretions,  thus  making  the  hair  dry 
and  brittle  ;  the  nails  should  be  cut  square  across,  and  ot 
course  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

The  Practical  Teacher. 

HE  PORT  OF  THE  FRENCH  EXAMINATIONS, 

JUNE  1906. 

'  ■( 

(Translation  Method.) 

Grade  II.  Academy. — The  paper  of  this  grade  was 
very  satisfactory  indeed,  both  as  to  length  and  difficulty, 
the  A'alues  were  well  distributed,  and  the  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  sufficiently  tested  by  the  transla¬ 
tion.  The  work  was  well  done  by  the  pupils,  on  the  whole 
there  being  comparatively  few  failures. 

Grade  I.  Academy. — This  paper  was  not  difficult, 
though  very  long — too  long  in  proportion  to  the  Values 
assigned.  The  work  of  the  pupils  presented  more  diversity 
ot  quality  than  in  the  preceding  grade,  though  no  pupil 
was  allowed  to  suffer  for  any  part  not  strictly  within  the 
prescribed  limits. 

Grade  Ill.  Model. — This  paper  was  an  excellent  test 
of  the  year’s  work,  quite  long  enough,  and,  while  some 
schools  did  the  work  well  throughout,  others  showed 
decided  weakness,  particularly  in  a  knowledge  of  the  verbs. 

Remarks  common  to  the  three  preceding  Grades. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  work  by 
the  different  grades,  but  the  following  remarks  may  be 
helpful  ;  — 

1.  Translation. — It  is  quite  as  important  to  give  correct 
English  in  translating  a  French  expression  as  to  give  the 
(vrrett  idiomatic  French  rendering  ot  an  English  expression^ 
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The  translation  from  French  into  English  was  gtmerally 
well  done. 

The  translation  from  English  into  French,  particularly  of 
the  detached  sentences,  showed  very  decided  weakness  in 
Grades  I'.  Academy  and  III.  Model  of  some  schools,  but  was 
very  good  in  Grade  II,  Academy,  even  in  the  idiomatic 
expressions.  . 

II.  Answers  to  Questions. — (Xo.  4  Academy  grades, 
No.  3,  Grade  III.  Model).  The  pupils  in  many  schools,  all 
grades,  still  fail  to  give  the  pronoun  complement  in  answer¬ 
ing  and  still  omit  the  “Oui,  (Non)  Monsieur,'’  where  the 
sense  requires  it. 

III, ’  Yerbs.— The  question  of  “principal  parts”  still 
seems  to  be  pevplering,  though  fully  and  emphatically 
dealt  with  in  the  past.  See  Ed.  IvECord,  Dec.  1905.  page 
333). 

“  Pupils  would  do  well  to  note  carefully  “  Bertenshaw,” 
page  45,  lor  Principal  Parts  ;  page  123,  for  Defective  Verbs  ; 
page  140,  for  Impersonal  Yerbs.  Also  page  107  “  in  the 
following  table,  etc..”  to  understand  why  the  Futurh  and 
Present  Subjunctive  are  given  in  the  table  P.P,  108-121, 
though  not  principal  parts.  Again.  “Give  the  principal 
parts”  does  not  mean  conjugate.  The  1st  per.  sing,  alone 
is  called  for,  yet  many  pupils  wrote  out  in  full,  the  Pres. 
Indie,  and  Preterite,  and  in  some  schools  the  Fut.  and 
Pres.  Subj.  also.” 

The  terms  “  Mood”  and  “Tense”  also  seem  to  be  con¬ 
fused  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  w^ho  still  speak  of  the 
Cond.  tense  of  the  Indie,  mood,  &c  Many  pupils,  also,  fail 
(a)  to  recognize  the  tense  in  translating  into  English,  (b) 
to  use  the  correct  tense  (French)  in  answering  questions, 
&c.,  (c)  to  give  equivalent  (English  or  French)  of  detached 
verbs. 

Dictation. — This  part  of  the  work  shows  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  previous  years,  though  many  schools  are 
very  weak  in  it. 

Arrangement. — There  still  remains  much  to  bj  done  in 
this  matter.  (See  “Suggestions  to  Pupils,”  Ed.  Record. 
Dec.  1905,  page  336). 

Suo(}estions  to  Pupils. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  very  strongly  the  suggestions  made 
last  year  to  pupils,  viz.  :  — 
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1.  Head  carefully  so  as  to  understand  the  questions 
(many  errors  and  omissions  were  made  in  all  grades 
because  of  neglecting  this  important  item.) 

2.  l^eave  an  inch  clear  margin  at  both  top  and  left  side  of 
paper. 

3.  Use  tabular  forms  whenever  possible. 

4.  Leave  a  space  of  at  least  one  line  between  answers, 

5.  Begin  a  new  line  always,  for  detached  sentences  in 
translating,  or  separate  parts  of  answers. 

6.  Be  very  particular  to  put,  before  your  answers,  the 
numbers ’or  letters  used  to  distinguish  the  questions,  parts 
of  questions,  or  detached  sentences. 

7.  Answer  the  questionsy^s^  as  they  stand.  Do  not  give 
facts  not  called  for,  and  do  not  copy  the  questions  as  well 
as  write  the  answers. 

8.  Avoid  misleading  abbreviations.  Use  Impf.  for  Im¬ 
perfect;  Imp.  for  Imperative;  Indie,  for  Indicative;  Inf. 
for  Infinitive  ;  Pres,  for  Present. 

9.  Be  sure  you  name  the  word  which  you  are  parsing,  or 
of  which  you  are  speaking. 

10.  Punctuate  always.  There  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting 
punctuation  when  it  is  given  in  the  question.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  interrogation  point 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Natural  Method. 

Excellent  work  is  done  in  several  schools,  but,  unfoitu- 
nately,  some  are  attempting  w^ork  by  the  Natural  Method 
without  being  prepared  for  it. 

The  schools  doing  good  work,  by  this  method,  in  the 
Model  Grades,  do  also  excellent  work  in  the  Academy 
Grades  by  the  translation  method, 

REPORT  ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  DICTATION 

AND  SPELLING. 

Examinations,  June-.Tuly  1906. 

English  COxMposition. 

With  few  exceptions,  pupils  give  evidence  of  need  of 
better  training  in  this  subject,  the  work  2:>resented  being  in 
no  way  better  than  that  of  previous  years.  This  fact  is  the 
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more  re^rettiible  since  the  subject  is  not  only  important  in 
itself,  but  is  also  one  without  which  the  pupil  cannot  attain 
excellence  in  any  other  subject  which  requires  the  lucid 
expression  of  thought. 

The  following  weak  points  were  noted,  and  a  summary 
of  them  may  prove  useful  as  suggestions  for  improvement. 

(1)  Lack  of  clearness.  (In  many  instances  the  pupil’s 
meaning  was  entirely  obscured  in  the  tangle  of  words 
employed  ) 

(2)  Lack  of  order  in  aiTanging  subject  matter.  (I’upils 
were  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  plan  of  discussing  the 
subject  undt‘r  heads  with  divisions  and  subdivisions,  etc.) 

(3)  Very  few  compositions  were  written  with  brightness 
and  originality,  most  ol  them  consisting  of  uninteresting 
facts,  lamely  expressed. 

(4)  An  abundance  of  grammatical  errors.  (It  would  be 
well  for  the  pupil  to  be  taught  the  necessity  of  expressing 
himself  in  pure  English. 

The  few  schools  which  are  beyond  the  above  criticisms 
did  excellent  work  and  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  handle 
the  subject  most  successfully.  The  value  of  such  training 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

English  Dictation  and  Spelling. 

(rRADE  L  Academy. — ^The  extract  chosen  presenting  no 
difficulties  in  spelling  and  punctuation,  a  larger  percentage 
of  pupils  passed  than  in  previous  years.  The  work  was  in 
every  way  of  a  higher  order  than  usual,  the  papers  being 
neat  and  well  written, 

Gtrade  III.  Model. — Extracts  and  list  of  words  were 
well  chosen  and  were  excellent  tests  of  the  pupil’s  ability. 
Failures  were  comparatively  few.  Papers  fairly  neat  and 
well  written. 

GrR.A.DE  II.  Model. — Work  done  was  very  good.  Punct¬ 
uation  seemed  to  present  a  few  difficulties,  but  not  enough 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  large  percentage  of  pupils. 
Writing  and  neatness  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Grade  I.  Model. — Spelling  and  punctuation  was  fairly 
good  throughout  the  grade,  but  more  time  might  be  devoted 
to  writing,  as  many  papers  were  almost  illegible. 
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SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  EXAMH^TAIOXS. 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2'to  1. 

Fkp:nch  (Grade  II.  Academy.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Translate  into  English  ;  - 

On  savait  que  Jean  Hart  venait  demander  au  roi  une 
grace — une  grace  que  le  roi  avail  deja  refusee  deux  fois. 
On  ne  faisait  pas  parvcnir  au  roi  les  demandes  d’ audience 
de  Jean  Hart ;  il  fallal  que  Jean  Hart  prit  le  cabinet  du  roi 
par  surprise. 

Son  arrivee  excita  I’enthousiasme  de  tout  le  moilde ;  et 
Denys  uieme,  touche  d’une  si  rare  Hdelite,  accorda  la  vie  a 
Pythias,  et  demanda  aux  deux  amis  la  faveur  d’etre  admis 
en  tiers  dans  leur  amifie.  15 

2.  Translate  into  PAench  ;  — 

A.  “  She  wished  to  warm  herself,”  said  someone.  Every¬ 
body  did  not  know  the  beautiful  things  which  she  had 
seen,  and  in  the  midst  of  what  splendor  she  had  entered 
with  her  old  grandmother  into  the  new  year 

If  by  chance  you  have  any  new  book,  bring  it  to  me,  I 
pray  you,  and  ask  your  sister  if  she  can  lend  me  the  last 
number  of  the  illustrated  journal. 

B  Have  you  any  bread  ?  I  have  no  bread,  but  I  have 
some  good  apples.  Give  me  some.  Do  not  give  any  to 
him.  Whose  is  this  house  ?  It  is  mine.  It  is  certain  that 
the  train  has  set  off.  I  know  what  1  am  talking  about.  1 
must  tell  the  truth.  This  little  girl  has  just  lost  her  father. 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  you.  30 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs.  Do 
your  work  in  tabular  form  : — 

Ecrire,  connaitre,  vivre,  croire,  aller,  venir,  s’asseoir,  faire, 
savoir,  taire.  20 

4.  In  properly  constructed  P’rench  sentences  answ^er  the 
following  questions.  Use  pronouns  when  possible  : — 
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Voulez-vous  vous  asseoir  ici  ?  Pouvez-vous  venir  avec 
moi  demaiii?  De  quoi  est-il  mort  ?  Me  le  veiidrez-vous  ? 
Ne  Taiinez- vous  pas  ?  L’en  avez-vous  iuforme  ?  Etes-voiis 
soldats  ?  Vous  lavez-vous  ?  Parlons-nous  ?  Peut-il  y 
avoir  des  doutes  sur  cette  question  ?  *  20 

5.  AVrite  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  in  presence  of  the 
deputy  ^examiner,  eight  lines  from  the  extract  entitled  :  “  Ce 
que  les  femmes  out  de  plus  precieux,”  beginning  at  ''Cepen- 
dan!,^^  page  26,  Progressive  French  Header,  Part  II.  15 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2  to  4. 

French  (Oradr  1.  Academy.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Translate  into  Engli^h  :  — 

Pientot  deux  petits  gar^ons  enlrerent  dans  le  jardin  ;  le 
pins  grand  porlait  a  la  main  un  couteau  long  et  atiile  comme 
celui  de  la  jeune  fille  qui  avail  coupe  les  tulipes  Ils  se  diri- 
gerent  vers  la  paquerette  qui  ne  pouvait  comprendre  ce 
qu’ils  vouldienl. 

Une  pareille  temerite  dans  si  petit  homme  frappa  tout  le 
monde  d’etonnement,  et  Pepin  se  tournant  vers  les  assis¬ 
tants,  lenr  demanda  a  haute  voix  s’ils  ne  le  croijaient  assez 
courageux  pour  etre  roi. 

Mon  bon  monsieur  : 

Appienez  que  tout  flatteur 

Vit  au  depens  de  celui  qui  I’ecoute  ; 

Cette  lecon  vaut  bien  un  iromage  sans  doute. 

Le  corbeau,  honteux  et  confus. 

Jura,  mais  un  peu  tard,  qu’on  ne  I’y  prendrait  plus.  15 

2.  In  question  I,  give  the  mood,  tense,  person,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  verbs  in  italics.  Name  the  subject  of 
each  of  these  verbs. 

Do  your  work  in  tabular  form.  20 

3.  Translate  into  French  ; —  ' 

A.  Fh’ederick  theG-reat  had  the  custom,  every  time  a  new 
soldier  appeared  among  the  number  of  his  guards,  to  ask 
him  these  three  questions:  “How  old  are  you”?  How 
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long  have  you  been  in  my  service  ?  Do  you  receive  your 
pay  and  your  clothing  as  you  desire  it  ^  A  young  French¬ 
man  wished  to  enter  the  company  of  guards  ;  he  did  not 
know  Grerman,  but  his  good  appearance  caused  him  to  be 
accepted  immediately.  His  captain  told  him  that  the  king 
would  question  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  and  advised 
him  to  learn  by  heart,  in  this  language,  the  replies  that  he 
would  have  to  make.  * 

B.  Let  us  seize  these  robbers.  Alter  the  death  of  the 
king  they  consulted  their  neighbours.  When  the  horses 
had  entered  the  field  the  men  shut  the  gate.  When  he 
has  gained  a  prize  he  shall  have  a  holiday.  AYill  she  not 
be  praised  when  her  master  has  read  her  letter  V  He 
divided  the  cake  between  the  boys  and  the  girls,  but  he 
gave  the  lion’s  share  to  his  daughter.  25 

4.  In  properly  constructed  French  sentences  answer  the 
following  questions.  Use  pronouns  when  possible. 

Est-ce  que  vous  avez  jamais  etc  a  Londres  ?  A  qui  pense- 
t-il  ?  Vous  levez-vous  le  soir  ou  le  matin  ?  Depuis  quand 
etes-vous  dans  cette  classe  ?  (^ui  bait  ses  amis  ?  Id 

5.  Write  in  French  :■ — We  have  entered  ;  Do  I  not  carry  ? 

He  never  speaks.  Is  this  tower  old  ?  We  shall  be  loved. 
He  speaks  no  more.  They  were  loved.  Is  not  the  girl 
singing  ?  15 

6.  What  tenses  are  formed  from  the  Infinitive  ?  How  ?  5 

7.  Write  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  in  presence  of 

the  deputy-examiner,  nine  lines  from  the  extract  entitled  : 
“  La  Theorie  du  Charlatanisme,”  beginning  at  “  Vous  de- 
meurez  ending  with  sensT  Page  122,  Progressive 

French  Peader.  10 

TUE.SDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2  to  4. 
French  (G-rade  111.  Model  School.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Translate  into  English  :  — 

A.  Le  ciel  devenait  sombre,  la  glace  commen^ait  a  cra- 
quer  et  a*  ceder  ;  les  derniers  patineurs  avaient  a  peine 
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pose  le  pied  sur  la  terre  ferme  que  la  glace  se  brisa,  et  les 
dots  gagnerent  le  rivage.  C’est  aiusi  que  la  bonne  vieille, 
en  sacrifiant  son  petit  avoir,  avait  sauve  la  ville  enti^re  d’une 
inort  certaine. 

B.  Nous  eumes  fini  bier  a  dix  heures.  Aussitot  que  j’eus 
parle  a  son  frere,  je  sortis.  Nous  crumes  que  vous  etiez 
malade,  dimanche  dernier.  II  parla  de  vous,  bier  matin. 

C.  Tout  arbre  a  sa  verdure  ; 

Toutc  abeille,  son  miel ; 

Toute  onde,  son  murmure  ;  •  ^ 

Toute  tombe,  son  ciel 

\ 

3.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Have  you  any  bread  ?  I  bave  no  bread,  but  my  mother 
has  good  bread.  The  boy  is  hungry,  give  him  some.  Do 
not  sell  it  to  him.  Rat  a  piece‘of  bread.  When  you  come, 
bring  your  sister.  We  did  not  sell  it  then.  I  finished  my 
translation  this  morning. 

3.  Answer  in  properly  constructed  French  sentences, 
using  pronouns  when  possible,  the  following  questions: — 

Lui  avez-vous  parle  hier  ? 

Ou  conduisiez-vous  votre  cousin  ? 

Is ’aviez-vous  pas  offense  votre  ami  ? 

De  qui  parlez-vous  ? 

Connaissez-vous  ce  monsieur  ? 

4.  Name  the  mood,  tense,  and  person  of  the  following 
verbs  and  give  the  English  equivalent  :  — 

Va.  N’allons  pas.  II  aurait  recu.  Nous  aurons  vendu. 
Tu  as  fini.  Avez-vous  parle  ?  .le  donnais.  Avioz-vous 
donne  ?  Yous  donnates.  •  Donnerent-ils  ? 

5.  Write  out  in  full  the  Past  Conditional  tense  of  “  Don- 
ner  ”  and  show  how  it  is  formed. 

6.  Write  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  in  presence  of  the 
deputy-examiner,  six  lines  from  the  extract  entitled  ;  “  Ex- 
ercice  sur  le  Passe  indefini,”  beginning  at  “  L’ecole,'’  page 
14,  Progressive  French  Reader. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  from  2  to  4. 
P’rench  (Grade  IJ.  Model  School.) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

1.  Write  in  French  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  : — 

The  hat,  the  heaven,  to  the  book,  the  eye,  a  lady,  a  bad 
book,  the  large  tree,  the  beautiful  horse,  an  old  man,  the 
jewel.  20 

2.  Write  in  French  : — 

Have  you  any  horses  ?  We  have  no  horses,  but  we  have 
a  large  dog  and  a  black  cow.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  large 
dog  ?  Has  your  sister  my  beautiful  flowers  ?  She  has  hers, 
mine,  and  yours,  15 

3.  Translate  into  English  :  — 

Je  ne  reponds  rien  du  tout. 

Je  ne  reconnais  personne  ici. 

Vous  les  blamez,  nous  les  louons,  et  le  menuisier  Ts 
flatte.  Je  lui  donne  de  I’argent  et  je  Te9ois  du  charbon  de 
lui.  Ne  m’en  apportez-vous  pas.  10 

4.  Answer  in  properly  constructed  French  sentences, 
using  pronouns  when  possible,  the  following  questions  :  — 

{a)  Ne  me  devez-vous  pas  cet  argent  i 

(h)  M’apportez'vous  ma  canne  ? 

(c)  Ne  cueillez-vous  pas  les  fleurs  ? 

(d)  M  e  louez-vous  ?  ' 

(e)  Avez-vous  des  livres  ?  •  20 

5.  Write  in  French  ; — 

They  come.  Do  I  come.  He  translates.  Do  you  trans¬ 
late  ?  We  fear.  Are  they  painting?  We  lose.  I  receive. 
They  owe.  He  goes  out.  She  gathers.  15 

6.  Write  in  French  : — 

Have  you  any  money  ?  I  have  not.  The  merchant 
gives  it  to  us.  I  lend  it  to  you.  Come  to  our  house.  20 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  1906. 

FRENCH  . 

(Natural  Method) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  answered.) 

GtRade  hi.  Model.  Time,  from  2  to  4, 

1.  Completer  les  mots  Le,  La,  L’,  Un,  Une,  Ce,  Cette, 

Votre  : — (8  marks) 

L . souris.  U . p^cher.  U . fleur.  C . anon. 

V  . robe.  C . epaule.  L . lievre.  U . berger. 

2.  Repondre  negativement  aux  questions  suivantes  en  em- 

ployant  les  pronoms  complements  voulus  ; — (12  marks) 

Yoyez-vous  la  lune  ? .  Parle-t-il  a  ses  soeurs  ? . 

M’entendeZ'Vous  ? .  Aimez-vous  la  soupe  ?. . 

3.  Completer  les  phrases  suivantes  en  ecrivant  Tarticle  par- 

titif  a  la  place  indiquee  : — (8  marks) 

II  a  . pain.  Je  n’ai  pas . pain.  .I’ai . bon  pain. 

Je  n’ai  pas.. . pommes, 

4.  Ecrire  les  trois  autres  formes  des  adjectifs  suivants  : — 

(10  marks) 

Masc.  sing.  Fern.  sing.  Masc.  plur.  Fern.  plur. 

Bon  . 

Actif  .  . 

Blanc  . . . . . 

Vieux  .  . 

Yif  . . . 

Sec  .  . 

5.  Ecrire  les  adverbes  correspondants  aux  adjectifs  sui¬ 

vants  : — (4  marks) 

Chaud .  Frais . 

Long . . .  Prudent  . 

6.  Completer  les  regies  suivantes  en  donnant  des  exem- 

ples  : — (9  marks) 

Les  adjectifs  en  x . . . . 

Le  pluriel  des  noms  se  forme . 

L’adjectif  s’accorde . 
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7.  Comparer. 

(8  marks) 

Positif. 

Comparatif. 

Superlatif. 

Bon  . 

Mauvais  . . 

Peu . 

Grrand  . 

8.  Ecrire  la  Seine  personne,  pluriel,  des  verbes  suivants 
aux  temps  indiques  : — (18  marks) 


Present.  Passe  indefiui.  Imparfait. 

Se  coucher. 


Ils . 

.  Ils . 

. .  Ils.... 

Finir. 

Ils . 

.  Ils . 

.  Ils.... 

Yendre. 

Ils . 

.  Ils . 

.  Ils.... 

Lire. 

Ils . 

.  Ils . 

.  ILs.... 

Aller. 

'  •,  ■* 

Ils  . 

. .  Ils,... 

Entrer. 

Ils . 

.  Ils....  . 

.  Ils.... 

9.  Pemplacerles  points  on  les  mots  en  italiquespar  les  pro- 

noms  possessifs  voulus  : — (14  marks) 

Mon  livre  est  plus  interessant  que  [voire  livre) . 

Je  ne  trouve  pas  mon  chapeau  ;  trouves-tu .  ? 

trouve-t-il .  Y  trouvez-vous .  ? 

J’obeis  a  moii  pere  ;  obeis-tu  [d  voire  pere) .  ? 

Obeit-il  (d  son  p he)  . .  ? 

Obeissent-ils  (d  leur  phe) . . .  ? 

10.  Pepondre  aux  questions  suivantes  : — (9  marks) 

Nommez  les  ce  reales  qu’on  cultive  specialement  dans  ce 
pays  ? .  . 

A  quoi  sert  une  beche  ? .  . 

Y  a-l-il  un  perron  devant  la  porte  ?  . 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  12th,  1906. 

F  E  E  N  C  H 
(Natural  Method) 

(All  the  questions  are  to  be  snswered.) 

Grade  It.  Model  Time,  from  2  to  4. 


1. 

Completer  les  mots  Le,  La, 

L’, 

Ce,  Cet, 

Votre. 

i; 

. or.  C  . 

V. 

. ecole,  S... 

L... 

c. 

— (9  marks) 

plat. 


2.  Copier  en  mettant  au  pluriel : — (6  marks) 

L’eglise,  mon  oncle,  sa  clef, 


cet  oiseau, 


son  bateau, 


cette  regie. 


3.  Donner  les  participes  passes  des  verbes  suivaiits  ; 

(7  marks) 

Faire .  Boire .  Mettre .  Lire . 

Voir .  Savoir .  Vivre . 

« 

4.  Ecrire  le  feminin  des  adjectifs  suivants  : — (16  marks), 

Blanc .  Sec .  Faux . 

Frais .  Doux .  Long . 


5.  Conjuguer  le  verbe  vouloir  au  present  de  I’indicatif,  et 
le  verbe  dire  an  passe  de  I’indicatif : — (12  marks) 


vouloir 


dire 


Je.... 

Tu... 

II..... 

Nous. 

Vous. 

Ils  ... 


Je . 

Tu.... 

II . 

Nous. 
Vous. 
Ils..  . 
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6.  Ecrire  le  futur  (lere  per.  sing.)  des  verbes  suivants  :  — 

(4  marks) 

Finir  Je .  .  Parler.  .Te . 

Prendre.  Je .  Etre.  Je  . 

7.  Completer  les  regies  suivantes  : — (16  marks) 

Les  adjectifs  en  x . . . 

L’adjectif  s’accorde . . . 

Le  pluriel  des  noms  se  forme.. . 

Les  noms  en  a/ . 

8.  Repondre  aux  questions  suivantes  en  employant  lespro- 

noms  : — (16  marks) 

Ou  avez-vous  mis  votre  chapeau  ?  . . 

Aimez-vous  vos  freres  ? ..  . 

Avez-vous  re9U  beaucoup  de  cadeaux  ? .  . 

Connaissez-vous  monsieur  A  ? . 

9.  Ecrire  en  chifFres  les  nombres  suivants: — (4  marks) 

Cinq  . Seize  . Soixante-onze . Quatre-vingt-dix . 

10  Repondre  aux  questions  suivantes  : — (20  marks) 

Aurons-nous  des  vac^ces  au  mois  de  juillet  ?  . 

Quel  age  aurez-vous  I’annee  prochaine  ?  . 

Qu’est-ce  qu’une  salle  a  manger  ? . 

Qu’ avez-vous  mange  a  votre  dejeuner  ? . 

Yons  lavez-vous  les  mains  avec  de  I’eau  Iroide  ?  . 

1 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS, 

QUEBEC. 


English  Dictation. 

Tuesday,  Juue  12tli,  1906,  Morning — 10.30  to  11 

By  about  eight  o’clock  at  night  the  vrind  had  increased 
to  a  hurricane,  the  thunder  rolled  frightfully,  and  the  only 
light  which  we  had  to  guide  us  was  the  red  forked  light¬ 
ning,  which  burst  at  times  from  the  bosom  of  the  big 
black  clouds  which  lowered  over  our  heads.  We  were 
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exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  weather  the  cape,  v^hen 
suddenly,  with  a  great  crash,  the  engine  broke,  and  the 
paddles,  on  which  depended  our  lives,  ceased  to  play.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  depict  the  scene  of  horror  and  confu¬ 
sion  which  ensued ;  it  may  be  imagined,  but  never 
described.  The  captain,  to  give  him  his  due,  displayed 
the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity.  He  -and  his  whole 
crew  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  repair  the  engine,  and 
when  they  found  their  labour  in  vain,  endeavoured,  by 
hoisting  the  sails,  and  by  practising  all  possible  ma¬ 
noeuvres  to  preserve  the  ship  from  impending  destruction; 
but  all  was  of  no  avail,  we  were  hard  on  the  shore  to 
which  the  howling  tempest  was  impelling  us. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 
FRIDAY  MORNINO,  JUNE  15th,  from  9  to  12. 
Dictation  and  Spelling  (G-eade  III.  Model  School.) 

[These  extracts  are, to  be  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  three  times  in  presence 
of  the  deputy-examiner,  once  as  a  preliminary  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  second,  slowly 
for  dictation,  and  third,  after  the  passages  have  been  dictated.  Noas^sistance  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  inserting  the  punctuation  marks.] 

1.  The  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little  neighbour¬ 
hood  consisting  of  farmers,  who  tilled  their  own  grounds, 
and  were  equal  strangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.  As 
they  had  almost  all  the  conveniences  of  life  within  them¬ 
selves,  they  seldom  visited  towns  or  cities  in  search  of  su¬ 
perfluities,  Remote  from  the  polite,  they  still  retained 
the  primeval  simplicity  of  manners  ;  and  frugal  by  habit, 
they  scarcely  knew^  that  temperance  was  a  \Mrtue. 

2.  When  England  was  first  made  known  to  the  civilized 
world  of  Rome,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  Celtic  race 
called  Britons,  and  was  known  as  Britain,  Julius  Cnesar 
landed  upon  the  island  in  55  BC.,  but  not  until  nearly  a 
century  later  was  the  conquest  completed 

3.  Dialogue,  business,  recommend,  separate,  celerity, 
swoon,  ghastly,  anguish,  perennial,  voluptuous,  corrup¬ 
tion,  chivalry,  apparelled,  gorgeous,  jubilee,  universal,  de¬ 
fiant,  rendez-vous,  sacrifice,  extricate. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  14th,  from  2  to  3. 

Dictation  AND  SriiDLiNG  ((trade  II.  Model  School.) 

[These  extracts  are  to  be  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  three  times  in  presence 
of  the  deputy-examiner,  once  as  a  preliminary  in  the  ordinary  way,  second,  slowly 
for  dictation,  and  third  after  the  passages  hav^e  been  dictated.  No  assistance  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  given  tx)  the  pupil  in  inserting  the  punctuation  marks.] 

1.  Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
sloping  hill,  sheltered  with  a  ])eautiful  underwood  behind, 
and  a  prattling  river  before,  on  one  side  a  meadow,  on  the 
other  a  green.  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres 
of  excellent  land,  having  given  an  hundred  pounds  for  my 
predecessor’s  good  will, 

2.  I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents  and  those 
who  should  care  for  me,  were  lar  away.  Those  few 
acquaintances  of  theirs,  which  they  could  reckon  upon 
being  kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forced 
notice,  which  they  had  the  grace,  to  take  of  me  on  my  first 
arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  ot  my  holiday  visits. 

3.  Ambition,  exotic,  warranted,  business,  separate,  re¬ 
commend,  monotonous,  seneschal,  seditious,  recognize, 
shriven,  penitence,  populace,  aghast,  vicissitude,  portico, 
horologe,  eternity,  disappear,  sorrowful. 

PAT  EXPLAINED  IT  NICELY. 

They  met  on  a  bridge.  Each  held  out  his  hand,  and 
theyshojk,  and  instantly  realized  that  they  were  utter 
strangers.  Had  not  one  of  them  been  a  genuine  Hiber¬ 
nian  the  situation  might  have  been  embarrassing. 

“  Begorra,  that’s  quare,”  says  Pat.  ‘‘  When  we  wor  so 
far  off  that  we  couldn’t  see  aich  other  I  thought  it  was  you 
an’  you  thought  it  was  me,  and  now  we’re  here  together 
it’s  nayther  of  us.” — From  an  Exchange 
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Official  Department 

i 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  September  28th,  1906. 

On  which  day  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was 
held. 

Present  : — The  Rev.  W.  I.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  D.C.L ,  in  the 
chair;  Prof.  A.  W.  Kneeland,  M.A.,  B.C.L. ;  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Love,  B.A. ;  the  Right  Rev.  A.  H.  Dunn,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Quebec  ;  H.  B.  Ames,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.P.  ;  W.  S.  Maclaren, 
Esq.  ;  Gravin  J.  Walker,  Esq.  ;  Hon.  S.  A.  Pdsher,  B.A., 
M.P. ;  Hon.  ,1.  K.  Ward,  M.L.C. ;  John  C.  Sutherland,  Esq., 
B.A.  ,  P.  S.  G.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.P. ;  Rev.  E.  I. 
Rexford,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Principal  S.  P.  Robins,  LL.D., 
D.C.L. ;  John  Whyte,  Esq.;  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  K.C., 
LL.D.  ;  H.  J.  Silver,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  submitted  for  Geo.  L.  Hasten, 
Esq.,  Principal  Peterson,  LL.D.,  C.M.G.,  James  Robertson, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  C.M.G.,  and  James  Dunbar,  Esq ,  K.C.,  D.C.L. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  then  asked,  in  view  of  the  reference  con¬ 
tained  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  member  of  this  Committee,  to  be  allowed,  wdth 
the  permission  of  the  Premier,  to  insert  in  Ihese  minutes  a 
copy  of  the  Premier’s  letter  accompanying  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  appointment  and  a  copy  of  the  reply  thereto. 

The  Committee  directed  the  Secretary  to  embody  in  the 
minutes  the  following  documents  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  request  ; — 

“  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

Province  of  Quebec, 

Quebec,  May  4th,  1906. 

“  Peter  S.  G.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.L.A., 

Richmond. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Mackenzie, 

“  At  our  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  yesterday,  I  suggested 
that  you  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  my  recommendation  was  endorsed  by  my  colleagues. 
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“  Therefore,  you  may  in  future  act  as  a  member  of  that 
Council  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  appointment. 

“  Though  I  do  not  share  all  the  views  which  you  so  ably 
set  forth  during  the  last  session  concerning  educational 
matters,  still  I  feel  sure  that,  like  ourselves,  you  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  public  instruction,  and  we  are 
very  much  pleased  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Protestant  Committee  towards  the 
solution  of  the  questions  of  education  in  this  Province. 

“  Believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Lomer  G-ouin.” 

“  Richmond,  P.  Q.,  May  10th,  1906 
“  Hon.  Lomer  Gouin, 

Prime  Minister,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Premier, 

“  Owing  to  absence  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  I  have  been 
'  unable  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  on  an 
earlier  date.  I  may  say  that  the  contents  of  your  letter  are 
a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  have  never  at  any  time  thought 
of  obtaining  a  seat  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 
I  regard  the  position  of  a  member  of  that  Committee  as  one 
of  great  honor  and  responsibility.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
the  requisite  experience  or  the  time  to  do  the  position 
justice. 

“  You  have,  however,  put  the  matter  so  very  flatteringly 
before  me  as  to  make  me  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  my 
personal  inclinations  in  the  matter  to  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty  in  the  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  give  a  help¬ 
ing  hand,  as  you  express  it,  towards  the  solution  of  the 
questions  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  our  Province. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  shall  accept  the  honor. 

“  Believe  me,  Mr.  Premier,  I  appreciate  in  the  highest 
extent  possible  this  evidence  of  your  personal  confidence  in 
nominating  me  to  this  important  position.  I  shall  ever 
remember  your  kindness. 

“  I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

(^Signed)  P.  S  G.  Mackenzie.” 

The  Secretary  reported  :  — 

(1)  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  regarding  the 
issue  of  permits  had  been  approved  by  the  Government 
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and  widely  published  immediately  after  the  May  meeting. 
As  a  result  thirty-nine  permits  had  been  issued,  fifteen  to 
pupils  who  passed  the  second  grade  academy  in  June  1906, 
seven  to  those  who  passed  in  1905  and  seventeen  to  those 
who  had  passed  previously.  ^ 

(2)  Cards  of  admission  to  McGill  Normal  School  had  been 
issued  as  follows  : — Model  School  Class  74,  Kindergarten 
Class  2,  Advanced  Elementary  Class  35,  Elementary  Class 
11,  making  a  total  of  122.  The  applications  for  admission 
to  the  Academy  course  were  yet  to  be  received. 

(3)  The  following  persons  had  been  admitted  to  the  Mac¬ 
donald  Institute,  Guelph,  to  take  the  course  in  nature 
study: — Miss  Jennie  Armstrong,  Bristol;  Miss  A.  L.  E. 
McKenzie,  Liftle  Cascapedia  ;  Miss  C.  Louise  Stevens,  Bed¬ 
ford  ;  Miss  Inez  Sornberger,  Stanbridge  East. 

It  had  become  necessary  to  have  the  holders  of  these 
scholarships  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  in  this  Province  at 
least  one  year  after  returning  from  Guelph.  Dr.  Robertson 
had  learned  that  several  of  the  teachers  who  had  taken  a 
course  at  Guelph  on  the  Sir  William  Macdonald  scholar¬ 
ships  had  been  attracted  to  other  provinces,  by  larger 
salaries  presumably  and  had  never  taught  here  at  all  after 
receiving  their  special  training. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  uncertainty  until  the  season  was 
far  advanced  whether  the  authorities  at  Guelph  would 
continue  to  give  a  course  for  any  but  Ontario  teachers  the 
applications  this  term  were  few. 

The  Chairman  submitted  from  the  Inspector  of  Superior 
Schools  : 

1.  Samples  of  forms  of  examination  slips  and  reports. 

2.  Tabular  report  of  June  examinations. 

3.  Several  reports  for  the  past  year  of  24  academies  and 
of  50  schools  ranked  as  model  schools  or  seeking  such  stand- 
ing. 

4  Summary  of  report  of  deputy-examiners  on  specific 
subjects. 

5.  General  statement  of  Inspector  to  the  Chairman, 
which  was  read. 

It  was  resolved  that  numbers  4  and  5  be  published  in  the 
Educational  Record. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  distribution  of  the  Superior 
Education  Fund  submitted  the  following  report  : 
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September  28th,  1906. 

r  ' 

,  Your  sub-committee  begs  to  report  that  it  met  to-day 
with  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  chair.  The  English  Secretary  of  the 
Department  and  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  assisted 
in  the  work  of  preparing  the  lists  which  are  submitted 
herewith.  The  following  statement  ot  the  revenue  of  the 
Superior  Education  Fund  was  presented  by  the  English 
Secretary  of  the  Department  : 


Statement  of  Eea^enue,  September  1906. 


Share  of  Legislative  Grant .  $9,187  20 

Specific  Share  of  l^egislative  Grant 

for  Protestants.... .  i,000  00 

Interest  on  Jesuits’  Estate  Settle¬ 
ment  Fund .  2,518  44 

Interest  on  Marriage  License  Fund  1,400  00 

Marriage  License  Fees,  net .  9,093  50 


Forrest  Donation  . 

Fixed  Charges, 


% 

Teachers’  Association .  $  200  00 

A.  A.  Examiners .  500  00 

On  Inspector’s  Salary .  700  00 

Assistant  Examiners  for  June  Ex¬ 
aminations. .  800  00 

Printing  Examination  Papers,  etc.  500  00 

Reserved  for  Poor  Municipalities 

by  the  Legislature .  1,000  00 


$24,199  14 
100  00 


3,700  00 


Available  for  distribution .  $20,599  14 

Your  sub-committee  recommends  that  the  sum  of  $5000. 
of  the  Marriage  License  Fees  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Poor  Municipality  Fund,  and  the  remaining  $4,093.50  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Superior  Education  Fund.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  making  this  division  of  the  Mar¬ 
riage  License  Fees,  the  sub-committee  recommends  that  the 
sum  of  $453.25  be  added  to  the  half  of  these  fees  usually 
given  to  the  Poor  Municipality  Fund. 
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Your  sub-committee  recommends  that  the  Verdun  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  Kingsey  consolidated  school  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  model  schools  ;  [b]  that  Clarendon 
model  school  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  elementary 
school  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  Protestant 
Committed  dated  September  29th,  1905;  (c)  that  the  school 
board  of  Outremont  be  warned  that  unless  the  character  of 
the  work  of  Strathcona  school  is  materially  improved 
during  1906-7  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  element¬ 
ary  school. 

Your  sub-committee  submits  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  the  following  provisional  scheme  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  funds  for  Superior  Education.  The  scheme 
is  based  upon  the  tabulated  returns  prepared  by  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Superior  Schools  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  : 

ACADEMIES. 


Grant. 

Bonus. 

E((.  Grant. 

Total. 

Sherbrooke . 

1150 

00 

$163 

00 

$30 

00 

$343 

00 

Granby ..  . 

150 

00 

163 

00 

28 

00 

325 

00 

Huntingdon . 

150 

00 

142 

00 

27 

00 

■  319 

00 

Lachute . 

150 

00 

142 

00 

27 

00 

319 

00 

Coaticook . 

150 

00 

139 

00 

28 

00 

817 

00 

Stanstead . 

150 

00 

135 

00 

28 

00 

313 

00 

Danville . 

150 

00 

133 

00 

28 

00 

311 

OO 

Inverness . 

150 

00 

130 

00 

21 

00 

301 

00 

Cooks  hire.  . 

150 

00 

130 

00 

20 

00 

300 

00 

Lennoxville . 

150 

00 

126 

00 

21 

00 

297 

00 

Knowlton . 

150 

00 

126 

00 

23 

00 

299 

00 

Waterloo  . 

150 

00 

124 

00 

25 

00 

299 

00 

Valleyfield . 

150 

00 

121 

00 

28 

00 

299 

00 

Buckingham  ... 

150 

00 

119 

00 

22 

00 

291 

00 

Ormstown  . 

150 

00 

113 

00 

25 

00 

288 

00 

St.  Lambert..,., 

150 

00 

112 

00 

24 

00 

286 

00 

Bedford . 

150 

00 

109 

00 

20 

00 

279 

00 

Each  in  e . 

150 

00 

109 

00 

23 

00 

282 

00 

Sutton .  . 

150 

00 

107 

00 

19 

00 

276 

00 

St.  PYancis . 

150 

00 

107 

00 

28 

00 

285 

00 

Cowansville . 

150 

00 

22 

00 

172 

00 

Shawville . 

150 

00 

20 

00 

170 

00 

$3,300 

00 

$2,534 

00 

$537 

00 

$6,371 

00 
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SPECIAL  ACADEMIES. 

Dunham  Ladies’  College .  $  225  00 


MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


Grant 

Bonus. 

Eq.  Grant. 

Total. 

Clarenceville . 

uo 

00 

193 

00 

Iio 

00 

1163 

00 

Longueuil . 

50 

00 

87 

00 

12 

00 

149 

00 

Sawyerville  . 

50 

00 

86 

00 

11 

00 

147 

00 

Leeds . 

50 

00 

84 

00 

11 

00 

145 

00 

.East  Angus . 

50 

00 

84 

00 

9 

00 

143 

00 

Scotstown  . 

50 

00 

84 

00 

10 

00 

144 

00 

Como . 

50 

00 

82 

00 

11 

00 

143 

00 

Frelighsburg  .  .., 

50 

00 

82 

00 

13 

00 

145 

00 

Hull . 

50 

00 

81 

00 

14 

00 

145 

00 

Aberdeen . 

50 

00 

80 

00 

13 

00 

143 

00 

North  Hatley . 

50 

00 

78 

00 

12 

00 

140 

00 

Bury  . 

50 

cO 

78 

00 

11 

00 

139 

00 

Hatley .  .. 

50 

00 

77 

00 

11 

00 

138 

00 

Waterville  . . 

50 

00 

77 

00 

13 

00 

140 

00 

Lake  Megantic... 

50 

00 

76 

00 

11 

00 

187 

00 

Pawdon . 

60 

00 

76 

00 

10 

00 

186 

00 

Stanbridge  East.. 

50 

00 

75 

00 

11 

00 

136 

00 

St.  Andrews . 

50 

00 

72 

00 

n 

00 

133 

00 

Ulverton . 

50 

00  ' 

72 

00 

10 

00 

132 

00 

Bishop’s  Crossing 

50 

00 

71 

00 

10 

00 

131 

00 

Compton  . 

50 

00 

71 

00 

12 

00 

133 

00 

St.  Johns .  . 

50 

00 

68 

00 

12 

00 

130 

00 

Windsor  Mills.... 

50 

00 

67 

00 

10 

00 

127 

(JO 

Mansonville . 

50 

00 

67 

00 

12 

00 

129 

00 

Lacolle  . 

50 

00 

65 

00 

9 

00 

124 

00 

Maple  G-rove . 

50 

00 

64 

00 

8 

00 

122 

00 

South  Durham... 

50 

00 

62 

00 

10 

00’ 

122 

00 

Mableton . 

50 

00 

61 

00 

10 

00 

121 

00  . 

Gould  . 

50 

00 

61 

00 

10 

00 

121 

00 

Aylmer, . 

50 

00 

6i': 

00 

11 

00 

122 

00' 

Beebe  Plain’ . 

50 

00 

60 

00 

10 

00- 

120 

00 

Portage  du  Fort. 

50 

00 

60 

00 

8 

00 

'  118 

00 

Maffoff  . 

50 

00 

57 

bo 

’  11 

00  • 

'  118 

00 

Quyou'- . . 

..  50 ; 

00' 

.  56 

00 

11 

00 

117 

00 

Hemmihgford. ... 

*  50 

00 

55 

00' 

•  10 

00 

115 

00 
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Grant 

• 

Bonus. 

Eq.  Grant. 

Total. 

Three  Rivers . 

$50 

00 

|53  00 

Ill 

00 

1114 

00 

Kinnear’s  Mills... 

50 

00 

52  00 

8 

00 

110 

00 

Kingsey  . 

50 

00 

51  00 

101 

00 

Earn  ham . 

50 

00 

10 

00 

60 

00 

Verdun  . 

50 

00 

50 

00 

Barnston . 

50 

00 

10 

00 

60 

00 

Clarendon . 

50 

00 

10 

00 

60 

00 

Strathcona . 

50 

00 

11 

00 

61 

00 

$2,150  00  $2,686  00  $438  00  $5,274  00 
SPECIAL  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


Cox  (Paspebiac) 
New  Ilichmond 

Graspe . 

St.  Sylvester . 

,St.  Hyacinthe... 


$100  00 

100  00  . 

100  00  . 

75  00  . 

75  00 

450  00 


SUMMAEY. 


$5,724  00 


Reserved  for  Poor  Municipalities  from  Marriage 


License  Fees  . 

Universities. 

McOill .  .  $2,075  Oa 

Bishop’s .  1,125  00 


Academies, 

Grrants .  $3,300  00 

Bonuses .  2,534  00 

Equipment  Grrants .  . .  537  00 

Special  Academy  Grants .  225  00 


Model  Schools. 

Grants . $2,150  00 

Bonuses . 2,686  00 

•  Equipment  Grants . . . ,  ,  438  00 

Special  Model  School  Grants..  450^  00 


$5,000  00 


3,200  00 


6,596  00 


5,724  00 


$20,520',  00 


/ 
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In  determining  the  bonus  grants  to  academies  and  model 
schools,  ynur  sub-committee,  having  considered  the  require¬ 
ments  for  bonuses,  recommends  that  any  academy  taking 
less  than  45  per  cent,  or  any  model  school  taking  less  than 
41  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  marks  be  not  awarded  a  bonus 
for  satisfactory  work,  i.  e.  that  no  bonus  be  given  this  year 
to  Cowansville  and  Shawville  academies,  nor  to  Strathcona, 
Clarendon,  Barnston,  Verdun  and  Far n ham  model  schools. 

Your  sub-committee  begs  to  recommend  further  that  in 
determining  bonuses  and  rank  of  model  schools  and  aca¬ 
demies,  schools  not  participating  in  the  grants  be  not  con¬ 
sidered, 

William^!'.  Shaw, 

Chairman. 

H;  J.  Silver, 

Secretary 

After  discussion  the  report  was  adopted,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  should  have  the  privilege  of 
moving  as  a  substantive  motion  the  following,  which  had 
been  prepared  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whyte, 

That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  many  Protestant  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  in  remote  districts,  where, a  few  scattered 
Protestant  families  are  unable  satislactorily  to  maintain 
their  schools,  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  should 
exercise  the  discretion  conferred  upon  it  by  Article  450  of 
the  School  Code  by  allotting,  until  such  time  as  adequate 
means  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Committee 
to  enable  it  to  deal  otherwise  with  the  said  proceeds,  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  Licenses  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  marriages  by  Protestant  Ministers,  to  Protestant 
schools  in  poor  municipalities,  this  to  take  effect  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1907. 

The  motion  being  put  was  lost  on  the  following  divi¬ 
sion  :  — 

For — Messrs.  Fisher,  Ward,  Maclaren,  Walker,  Knee- 
land,  Love  and  Mackenzie— 7, 

Against — Messrs.  Whyte,  Shurtleff.  Sutherland,  Kobins, 
Silver,  Rexford,  Ames  and  Bishop  Dunn — 8. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whyte, 
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That  in  view  of  the  condition  of  many  Protestant 
elementary  schools  in  remote  districts,  where  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  Protestant  families  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  main¬ 
tain  their  schools,  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  exercise  the  discretion  conferred  upon  it  by  Article 
450  of  the  School  Law  by  allotting  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  the  universities  in  the  proportion  of  five 
hundred  to  McGrill  College  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
Bishop’s  College. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  ShurtlefF  in  amendment,  and  se¬ 
conded  by  Mr.  Maclaren, 

That  in  view  of  the  special  needs  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  poor  municipalities  and  of  the  increasing  expendi¬ 
ture  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  superior  schools, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  limit  in  the  future  the  grants  to  uni¬ 
versities  to  $1,600  in  order  to  grant  $1,600  more  to  the  poor 
municipality  fund. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ames,  seconded  by  Professor 
Kneeland, 

That  the  school  authorities  of  the  St.  Sylvester  model 
school  be  notified  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  the  attendance  at  this  institution  is  insufficient 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  model  school  status  and 
the  payment  hereafter  of  a  bonus  as  such. — Carried. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  term  “  work  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  ”  as  contained  in  the  resolution  passed  November 
28th,  1902,  be  henceforth  interpreted  by  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  on  academy  and  model  school  grants  as  meaning  a 
showing  of  not  less  than  50  p.c.  of  the  aggregate  of  marks 
obtainable,  and  that  the  Secretary  notify  all  schools  to  this 
effect. 

The  Chairman  submitted  the  following  recommendations 
which  were  adopted  : 

Of  the  sum  of  $1,000,00  received  from  the  GoA^ernment 
last  year  in  payment  of  the  balance  due  for  Protestant  pur¬ 
poses,  on  the  $50,000.00  grant  of  July  1st,  1905,  the  sum 
of  $550.00  remains.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sum  of 
$100.00  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Protestant  schools  in  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  that  $50.00  be  given  to  the  school  board 
of  Arundel  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  model 
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school,  that  $50.00  be  given  to  the  school  boards  of  Ulver- 
ton  and  Kingsey  each  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  school 
consolidation. 

Moved  by  Professor  Kneeland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land, 

That  the  resolution  of  September  25th,  1903,  re  a  direct 
grant  to  the  two  Protestant  Universities  and  the  relief  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  from  the  duty  of  making  any 
further  grants  to  these  institutions  be  again  placed  before 
the  Government,  with  the  respectful  request  that  action  be 
taken  thereon. — Carried. 

The  Secretary  recommended  that  he  be  authorized  to  issue 
the  A.  A.  certificates  under  the  new  regulations  without  fee 
to  all  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who  successfully  pass 
the  examination.  The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

A  reference  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  an  offer  of 
Bishop’s  College  to  co-operate  in  providing  training  for 
teachers  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table  for  future  use. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Messenger  re  Commercial  Course  and 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Macaulay  regarding  limits  in  German  were 
read  and  referred  to  the  sub-committee  on  the  course  of 
study. 

A  letter  from  Colonists  at  Lake  Macaza  was  read,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  it  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  with  a  recommendation  that  assistance  be  given 
from  the  $100,000.00  fund  should  further  enquiry  show 
the  need  of  it. 

An  application  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Perrett  for  the  principal- 
ship  of  McGill  Normal  School  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
sub-committee  on  vacancies  on  the  Norman  School  staff. 

•  Applications  for  diplomas  were  submitted  from  Misses 
.Jennie  Stewart,  Sadie  Tyndale,  Alexander  lioberts,  E.  M. 
Graham,  E.  Parsons  and  Messrs.  Pothney,  Jordan  and 
Summers. 

It  was  ordered  that  an  elementary  diploma  be  granted 
to  Miss  Stewart,  and  that  the  other  applications  stand  over 
till  the  November  meeting. 

Dr.  Pobins  submitted  a  list  of  names  of  pupils  w^ho  had 
been  admitted  provisionally  to  the  Normal  School  after  the 
ordinary  date.  As  they  had  filled  all  the  other  conditions 
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made  by  regulation  the  Committee  approved  the  action 
that  had  been  taken. 

Professor  Kneeland  gave  notice  that  he  would  make  a 
motion  at  the  next  meeting  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Normal  School. 

The  sub-committees  on  the  Course  of  Study,  Text-books 
and  Normal  School  matters  reported  progress. 

The  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Justice  McCorkill  was  read 
and  laid  on  the  table,  the  Chairman  being  requested  to 
write  asking  Justice  McCorkill  to  withdraw  it  and  remain 
a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  motion  of  which  Mr.  Whyte  gave  notice  at  the  last 
meeting  was  carried  in  the  following  form  : — 

Resolved  : — “  That,  inasmuch  as  elementary  education  in 
this  Province  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition — due  in  a 
large  measure  to  a  lack  of  funds  to  engage  duly  qualified 
teachers  and  provide  comfortable  school-houses  and  suffi¬ 
cient  equipment  and  apparatus  for  teaching  purposes — this 
Committee  respectfully  requests  the  Provincial  Legislature 
to  impose  a  small  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  all 
taxable  real  estate  in  the  Province  held  by  persons  paying 
to  the  Protestant  Panel,  and  that  the  amount  arising  from 
such  assessment  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Protes¬ 
tant  elementary  education  in  accordance  with  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  this  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  make, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.” 

Moved  by  Dr.  Rexford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,— 

That,  while  recognizing  with  gratitude  the  recent  legis¬ 
lative  additions  to  grants  for  elementary  education,  this 
Committee,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  importunate  in 
its  requests,  begs  respectfully  to  renew  the  representations 
which  it  has  had  the  honour  to  make  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past  ten  years  to  the  Government  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  concerning  the  urgent  necessity  for  additional  financial 
revenues  for  our  rural  elementary  schools. 

That,  among  the  consideration  and  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  which  this  Committee  has  felt  constrained 
to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  by  resolution  and  by  deputation  during  the  past  ten 
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years  the  following  are  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the 
Grovernment  with  a  view  to  necessary  legislation  : — 

“  Nov.  28th,  1895. 

“  1st. — Moved  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  seconded  by 
the  Lean  of  Quebec,  “  That  this  Committee  approve  the 
principle  of  using  the  sum  now  distributed  among  common 
schools  largely  in  assisting  the  poorer  municipalities. — 
Carried.” 

“2nd. — Moved  by  the  Reverend  Principal  Shaw,  second- 
.  ed  by  Venerable  Archdeacon  Lindsay,  “In  view  ot  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  Province, 
which  should  be  improved  as  the  Province  advances  in 
material  interests,  and  in  view  of  the  general  demand  there 
is  throughout  the  Province  for  their  improvement,  while  it 
may  be  claimed  that  in  general  the  character  of  these 
schools  is  as  favorable  as  the  resources  available  allow,  be 
it  resolved  that  we  respectfully  and  strongly  urge  upon  the 
Government  the  advisability  and  the  imperative  need  of 
increasing  the  Legislative  grant  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  Province. — Carried.” 

“  3rd. — Moved  by  Professor  Kneeland,  seconded  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  “  That  whereas  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  have  no 
means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  ot  elementary  schools 
by  the  leverage  of  grants  made  under  like  circumstances 
as  those  made  to  superior  schools,  and  whereas  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
according  to  certain  defined  conditions,  to  the  superior 
schools  of  the  Province,  has  conduced  to  a  most  satisfactory 
state  of  efficiency  in  these  schools,  and  wffiereas  this  Com¬ 
mittee  believe  that  even  the  small  sum  now  distributed  to 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  Province,  according  to  popu¬ 
lation,  would,  if  distributed  by  this  Committee  according 
to  definite  conditions,  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Province,  be  it  resolved  that  this  Committee 
recommends  that  the  grants  to  elementary  schools  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  which  shall  recognize 
both  the  needs  and  the  merits  of  the  several  schools  and 
localities  concerned,  and  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  submit  such  a  scheme. — Carried.” 

“Sub-Committee,  Professor  Kneeland,  Convener;  Dr. 
Shaw,  Reverend  E.  1.  Rexford,  Mr.  H,  B.  Ames  and  Sir 
William  Dawson.” 
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“  February  28th,  1896. 

“  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  grants  to  elementary 
schools  was  submitted.  It  recommended  : — 

“  1st. — That  such  sum  be  deducted  from  the  gross  sum 
now  distribnted  to  Protestant  elementary  schools  as  would 
make  the  total  amount  available  for  grants  to  poor  munici¬ 
palities  equal  to  $5,000  -per  annum,  and  that  this  sum  be 
used  for  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  Protestant  schools  of 
the  Province. 

“  2nd. — That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  in  like 
manner  deducted  from  the  general  fund  and  be  used  (a), 
lor  bonuses  to  successful  teachers,  taking  cognizance  both 
of  the  quality  of  their  work  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  performed,  and  (5)  for  bonuses  to  municipali¬ 
ties  which  maintain  schools  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  in 
regard  to  salaries  and  diplomas  of  teachers,  buildings  and 
apparatus,  as  to  merit  such  special  grants, 

“  3rd — That  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  above  pro¬ 
posals,  the  Legislative  grant  for  elementary  schools  be,  at 
the  outset,  divided  between  Eoman  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  according  to  population,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grant 
for  superior  education,  and  that  the  portion  assigned  to 
the  Protestants  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Protestant  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  with  a  view  to 
distribution  under  plan  above  outlined. 

“  4th, — That  the  joint  committee  on  legislation  take  into 
consideration  the  proposal  implied  in  the  above,  viz.,  that 
each  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  have 
discretionary  power  in  the  administration  of  its  share  of 
the  elementary  school  fund  with  a  view  specially  to 
strengthening  the  weaker  schools,  the  whole  of  the  above 
plan  to  be  subject  to  regulations  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.” 

“  Moved  by  Dr.  Hemming,  seconded  by  Dr.  Shaw, 

“  That  the  Committee,  while  approving  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  think  it  ad¬ 
visable,  before  the  adoption  thereof,  that  the  Committee 
should  receive  full  power  from  the  Legislature  to  distribute 
the  common  school  fund  coming  to  the  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction  as  they  may  think  advisable,  subject  of  course 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.” — 
Carried. 
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“  Moved  by  Dr.  Hemming,  seconded  by  Dr.  Shaw, 

“  That  the  sub-committee  on  legislation  be  instructed  to 
endeavor  to  have  the  law  that  refers  to  the  distribution  of 
the  common  school  fund  by  the  Superintendent  so  changed 
that,  instead  of  it  being  distributed  according  to  the 
respective  population  of  the  different  municipalities,  the 
Superintendent  be  required  to  distribute  the  same  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  that  may  have  the  control 
of  the  schools  interested.” 

“  February  24th,  1899. 

“  An  arrangement  was  made  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Cabinet  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Honourable  H. 
T.  Duffy,  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  24th  January,  the 
members  of  your  sub-committee  were  courteously  received 
by  the  Premier  and  several  Cabinet  Ministers. 

“  The  Chairman  took  the  three  following  topics  : — 

“  1st.  An  increase  in  the  G-overnment  grant  to  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.”. . 


“  As  to  the  first,  some  discussion  took  place,  but  the  only 
difficulty  raised  was  on  the  score  of  the  Provincial  finances. 
The  Premier,  however,  reminded  the  sub-committee  that 
an  extra  sum  of  $50,000.00  had  been  granted  for  primary 
education,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  do  more  until  the  finances  of  the  Province  were  brought 
into  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  they  are  in  at 
present.” .  . . . . . . . . 

“  November  28th,  1902, 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  adopt  the  plan  followed  in  connection 
with  the  Superior  Education  Fund,  and  provide  (1)  that 
the  Common  School  Fund  shall  be  divided  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  school  municipalities  of  the 
Province  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  respective  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  population  of  the  Province  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census.” . . 

That  this  Committee  desires  to  re-affirm  these  considera¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  :  — 
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1st. —  That  the  revenues  available  for  the  support  of  our 
rural  elementary  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  to  secure 
efficient  work,  and  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
additional  revenues  should  be  provided  by  legislation  or 
otherwise  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 

2nd. — That,  as  under  existing  regulations  the  Protestant 
Committee  has  little  or  no  power  to  influence  the  conditions 
of  rural  elementary  school,  it  therefore  recommends  that 
the  method  of  distributing  the  elementary  school  grants 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  restrict  these  grants  to  the 
support  of  rural  elementary  schools,  and  that  the  grants  to 
these  schools  should  be  distributed  under  regulations  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
carried  out  with  such  satisfactory  results  in  connection 
with  superior  schools  and  poor  municipalities. — Carried. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  ' 

OF  THE  Protestant  Committee  for  the  six  months 

ENDING  June  30th,  1906. 


Receipts. 

1906. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  on  hand . . .  $3,504  62 

Grovernment  Grrant  for  Contingen¬ 
cies  . *  1,500  00 

June  30.  Unexpended  balances . . .  2,616  32 

“  “  Refund  of  amount  paid  for  collection 

of  cheque .  0  50 


$7,621  44 

Expenditure. 

1906. 

Jan.  2.  G.  W.  Parrnelee,  quarterly  salary....  $  100  00 


“  “  John  Parker,  salary .  125  00 

Feb.  6.  John  Parker,  balance  of  salary  for 

February .  100  00 

“  “  W.  Vauohan  for  4.  A.  examinations.  500  00 

“  “  Chronicle  Printing  Co  ,  minutes .  19  00 

March  1.  John  Pavker,  salary .  125  00 

“  “  John  Parker,  postage,  &c .  48  00 

April  2.  John  Parker,  salary .  125  00 
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1906. 

April  2.  G^.  W.  Parmelee,  salary .  |100  00 

May  25.  John  Parker,  salary .  125  00 

'  “  “  Chronicle  Printing  Co.,  minutes,  &c.  19  00 

June  1.  John  Parker,  salary .  125  00 

“  18.  S.  B.  McCready,  on  account  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Scholarships .  300  50 

“  “  John  Parker,  express,  supplies,  <&c...  53  45 

June  30.  Balance  on  hand .  5,761  49 


#7,621  44 

Special  Account. 

1906. 

Interest  on  Marriage  License  Fund..  #1,400  00 
Interest  on  Jesuits’  Estates  Settle¬ 
ment  Fund  .  2,518  44 


;  #3,918  44 

Contra. 

1906. 

May  1.  Transfer  to  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  .  #3,918  44 


Special  Account. 

1906. 

June.  City  Treasurer  of  Montreal . .  #1,000  00 


Contra. 

1906, 

June  28.  Dr.  S.  P.  Pobins  for  McGill  Normal 

School .  .  #1,000  00 


Audited  and  found  correct. 

William  I.  Shaw. 

Sept.  28th,  1906. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Friday,  the  23rd  day  of 
November  next,  unless  called  earlier  by  order  of  the  Chair- 
mariv 

G.  W.  Parmelee, 

Secretary. 


A  CANADIAN  FLAG 


SCHOOL 


‘WITNESS’  DIAiViaND  JUBILEE 
FLAG  OFFER. 


No  one  questions  the  fact  th  it.  every  school  should 
nave  a  Hag;  the  only  difficulty  i.s,  that  there  are  so 
many  other  things  every  school  must  have. 

The  publishers  of  the  Montreal  Witoess’  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  celebrate  its  Diamond  Ju'  i)"e  by  luatiing  it 
easily  possible  for  the  children  of  every  schoo  idisirmt  to 
earn  a  Hag  without  spending  money 

The  offer  is  no  money  making  scheme.  The  flags  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  while  the  hope  is  to  cover 
expenses,  the  intention  is  to  stimulate  patriotism. 

These  Naval  Flags,  sewn  buuring,  .maudard  quality 
and  patterns,  are  imported  by  the  Witness  ’  in  large 
quantities  for  the  Canadian  schools,  direct  from  the 
best  British  manufacturers. 

If  your  school  does  not  need  a  flag,  we  will  give 
instead  patriotic  books  for  your  library.  Write  tor 
particulars. 

This  offer  is  made  specially  for  Schools,  public  or 
private,  but  Sunday  Schools,  Clubs,  Societies  or 
Communities  are  free  to  take  aiivantage  of  it.  Assist 
us  by  making  this  widely  known.  Good  until  next 
Dominion  Day,  July  1,  190G. 

Do  it  Now  and  be  Ready  for  Empire  Day, 

For  full  information,  samples,  etc.,  adrcss  FLAP 
DEPART.MEN  I’.  '  Witne.ss’  Office,  Montreal,  Qua- 
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Maps,  Globes,  Charts 

AND 

SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 

AND 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Address 

37  RICHMOND  ST.  W.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


rr  the  manufacture  of  School  m 

Furniture  we  are  many  laps 
ahead  of  our  competitors. 

For  durability,  honesty  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  superior  points  of  merit,  our 
goods 

EXCELL  ANYTHING  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  LINE. 

Our  New  Patent  “  Ball  Bearing”  School 
Desks  lead  all  others.  They  are  absolutely 
the  ONLY  School  Desks  ever  made  having 
a  Permanently  Noiseless  Ball 
Bearing  Seat  Hin^re. 

This  device  is  NOT  an  experiment, 
hut  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  its 
practicability  proved. 

Our  Combination 

L  achieved  »»» 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  time  has  passed  when  students  must  adjust  themselves 
to  fit  the  desks.  Health  and  comfort  demand  that  the  desks 
should  adjust  themselves  lo  fit  the  students. 

That  is  why  our  Adjustable  Desk  should 

be  in  every  school  room  in  the  land. 

Canadian  Office  and  School  Purnitnre  Co.,  Ltd 

PRESTON,  ONTARIO  CANADA. 


_  “Ball  Bearing” 

Adjustable  School  Desk  is  the  greatest 
success  ever  achieved 
in  Desk  construction. 
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this  institution,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by  fhe  Central 
Board  of  Examiners. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  several  classes  of 
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on  forms  that  can  be  procured  from  him. 
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THE  HONOUR  SYSTEM  IN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEOE. 

By  WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.D., 

PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

(From  The  New  York  Times.) 

“The  Honour  System”  is  the  name  given  to  the  practice 
of  conducting  examinations,  not  under  the  surveillance  of 
proctors  or  of  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  school 
or  college  w^here  it  prevails,  but  under  the  self-direction  of 
the  pupils  themselves,  depending  for  the  prevention  of 
cheating  not  on  the  watchful  eyes  of  officers  set  to  detect  it, 
but  upon  the  honourable  esprit  de  corps  of  the  young  men 
or  boys  who  are  undergoing  the  ordeal.  The  system  of 
superintending  proctors  has  always  and  everywhere  proved 
ineffectual.  If  those  who  take  the  examinations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cheat,  and  watchers  are  set  to  prevent  them,  the 
most  adventurous  and  less  sensitive  among  them,  the  lazy 
men  who  are  sharp-witted  and  those  who  regard  examina¬ 
tions  as  a  mere  official  inc^uisitorial  process  at  best,  invented 
for  their  discomfort,  feel  that  a  sort  of  challenge  has  been 
flung  out  to  them  to  circumvent  their  academic  masters  if 
they  can,  accept  the  battle  of  wits,  and  cheat  with  small 
compunction.  Their  consciences  are  affected  very  much  as 
those  of  travellers  returning  from  Europe  are  affected  by 
the  treatment  they  get  at  the  hands  of  the  customs  officials, 
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who  first  require  of  them  a  declaration  under  oath,  and 
then  •take  it  for  (granted  that  they  have  lied  and  search 
their  luggage.  The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  cheating 
is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves 
that  it  is  dishonourable  and  a  determination  of  their  own 
that  those  who  cheat  shall  not  remain  among  them. 

That  feeling  must  precede  the  establishment  of  the 
“honour  system.”  That  system  cannot  be  established  by 
the  Faculty  of  a  school  or  college  ;  it  must  proceed  from 
the  conviction  and  desire  of  the  students.  It  is  a  method 
of  self-government.  Under  it  every  student  of  conscience 
feels  bound  to  take  notice  of  and  report  any  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  a  fellow  student  in  examination — report  it,  not 
to  the  Faculty,  but  to  his  fellow  students.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  is  undertaken  by  them,  in  ways  of  their 
own  voluntary  adoption  ;  the  condemnation  or  acquittal 
comes  from  them  ;  and  it  is  upon  their  recommendation 
that  the  student  convicted  of  the  offence  is  dismissed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  institution — dismissed  as  a  person 
who  has  broken  the  understandings  and  fallen  short  of  the 
standards  of  the  little  community.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
oh’ences  grow  very  rare  indeed,  and  practically  never  escape 
detection.  One  may  be  very  sure  that  examinations  have 
been  passed  in  good  faith  and  that  no  one  has  obtained  his 
degree  at  giaduation  by  a  series  of  astute  deceptions. 

The  system  was  adopted  at  Princeton  during  the  session 
1892-3— adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  university  at  the 
request  of  the  undergraduates.  The  circumstances  illus¬ 
trated  in  a, most  interesting  way  the  constitution  and  life 
of  the  place.  Student  life  has  there  long  been  dominated 
by  the  opinion,  what  may  very  correctly  \>e  called  the 
public  opinion,  of  the  undergraduate  body,  in  which  each 
of  the  four  classes  has  always  had  a  very  complete  and  effi¬ 
cient  organisation  under  officers  of  its  own,  and  has  always 
served  as  an  organ  of  opinion  and  action.  The  senior  class 
is  looked  to  for  guidance.  Its  leading  spirits  are  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  little  community.  Members  of  the  classes 
of  1893  and  1894,  knowing  what  had  long  been  the  feeling 
and  conviction  of  every  thoughtful  student  about  cheating 
in  examinations,  and  being  of  a  temper  to  remove  all 
reproach  from  the  Alma  Mater  they  loved,  took  steps,  by 
mass  meeting,  to  include  that  matter  also  within  the  scope 
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of  their  self-government;  and  the  authorities  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  gladly  put  it  in  their  hands,  with  a  confidence  t)f  the 
result  which  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  history 
of  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  Cheating  in  exam¬ 
inations  has  been  utterly  stamped  out 
^uch  an  organic  feeling,  and  such  -habits  of  organic 
action,  among  the  students  seems  to  be  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  success  of  the  honour  system.  At  Princeton 
class  organisation  and  self-government  by  means  of  it  seem 
to  underlie  the  whole  practice  as  its  necessary  foundation, 
lint  Princeton  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  purify  her  life 
by  means  of  the  system,  and  in  other  places  where  it  has 
existed  through  several  generations,  as,  notably,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  there  is  no  class  organisation  for  it  to 
rest  upon  It  has  happened  in  such  cases,  not withst Hiding 
a  free  elective  system  in  the  choice  of  studies  which  mixed 
first-year  men  with  third-vear  and  gave  no  one  a  fixed  body 
of  associates  in  his  progress  through  the  curriculum,  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  student  body  has  been  con¬ 
scious  of  an  orjranic  solidarity,  unity,  singleness  in  life  if 
not  in  study,  which  has  made  it,  not  merely  a  body  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  a  real  community,  ready  to  act  with  efficiency^ 
through  its  own  chosen  spokesmen  and  officers. 

Once  established,  the  system  itself  quickens  the  commu¬ 
nity  feeling  and  tends  greatly  to  increase  not  only  the  sense 
of  organic  responsibility,  but  also  the  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  the  range  it  is  likely  to  give  itself,  it  is 
note-worthy  how  such  self-regulation,  w^hen  once  under¬ 
taken,  begins  to  affect  other  things,  hovY  the  sense  of  matu¬ 
rity  and  of  manly  responsibility  is  at  once  extended  to  other 
particulars  of  action  The  result  at  Princeton,  to  speak 
only  of  the  place  i  know  best,  has  been  to  change  the  whole 
relation  of  Faculty  and  students  ;  to  make  the  undergrad¬ 
uates  in  all  matters  relating  to  discipline  more  candid, 
more  straightforward,  as  well  as  more  self-critical,  and  to 
extend,  insensibly  but  very  steadily,  the  catalogue  of 
things  regulated  by  opinion,  not  by  authority.  Teachers 
and  students  now  deal  with  each  other  with  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence,  and  the  Faculty  is  as  anxious  as  the 
students  to  put  every  possible  matter  of  conduct  under  the 
watchful  supervision,  not  of  officers  of  discipline,  but  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  upper  classes,  with  whom  lies  the 
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making  of  opinion.  This  must  be  the  effect  everywhere  ; 
but  student  opinion  cannot  make  these  conquests  unless  it 
first  creates  a  genuine  community  feeling  and  originates 
the  first  steps  of  self-government  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  same  story  might  be  told  of  the  schools  as  of  the 
colleges.  Yery  few  schools  have  adopted  the  honour  sys¬ 
tem.  In  those  few  there  has  been  first  of  all  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  a  real  community  ;  the  more  mature  boys  have 
taken  the  initiative  ;  organised  self-government  has  given 
irresistible  force  to  the  compulsions  of  opinion,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  made  it  easy  to  bring 
common  standards  of  conduct  home  to  the  consciousness  of 
every  youngster  in  the  establishment. 

The  success  of  the  system  in  the  colleges  does  not  depend 
upon  its  introduction  in  the  schools.  The  young  men  who 
govern  opinion  and  action  in  the  colleges  where  the  system 
prevails  find  no  difficulty  in  making  the  youngsters  who 
come  up  from  the  schools  understand  that  they  must  con- 
from  ;  and  one  is  deeply  reassured  as  to  the  essential  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  freshmen,  just  come 
from  schools  where  they  could  cheat  without  any  sort  of 
disapproval  from  their  fellows  to  see  how  promptly  they  not 
only  acquiesce  but  cordially  approve,  with  an  instant  pride 
in  taking  up  a  handsome  tradition  and  guarding  the 
honour  of  the  institution  they  have  but  just  come  to  recruit. 
Their  immediate  trustworthiness  is  little  short  of  marvellous 
when  one  thinks  of  the  utter  demoralisation  in  ^uch  mat¬ 
ters  which  has  fallen,  like  a  hopeless  rot,  upon  some  of  the 
schools  from  which  they  come. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  cheat¬ 
ing  in  examinations  cannot  be  cut  away  at  the  roots  until 
it  is  cut  aw^ay  in  the  schools,  and  that  until  the  schools  rid 
themselves  of  it  the  colleges  will  be  very  slow  to  get  the 
feeling  with  regard  to  it  from  which  their  own  regener¬ 
ation  must  spring.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  in  the  boys  in  the  schools,  not  in  the  young  men  of 
the  colleges.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  real 
standards  of  honour  can  be  set  up  among  the  youth  of 
the  land  until  this  vital  malady  is  got  rid  of.  It  is  likely 
that  unfair  methods  in  trade  often  find  their  seed  in  unfair 
methods  at  school  ;  and  there  is  a  very  obvious  analogy 
between  cheating  the  authorities  of  school  or  college  and 
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cheating  the  Government  at  the  ports  or  in  railway  rebates 
or  in  returns  of  taxable  property. 

The  way  toward  reform  lies  not  through  moral  exhorta¬ 
tion,  but  through  self-government:  The  schools  which  can 
be  led  along  the  ways  of  self* regulation  will  certainly  get 
very  promptly  a  sense  of  organic  honour  and  responsibility, 
and,  that  once  acquired,  they  can  assuredly  be  led  at  last 
to  purge  themselves  of  the  worst  dishonour  of  all,  the  dis-  • 
honour  of  stealing  the  privileges  of  promotion  and  grad¬ 
uation,  the  radical  dishonour  of  preferring  stealing  to 
earning. 

TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES. 

We  would  recommend  to  all  our  schools,  elementary  as 
w’ell  as  secondary,  the  travelling  libraries  so  freely  offered 
to  the  public  by  McGill  University.  A  small  fee  of  |3.00 
is  all  it  costs  to  secure  for  three  months  a  set  of  valuable 
books  for  reference  and  study.  These  books  and  the 
pictures  that  go  with  each  set  are  a  treat  to  any  community 
or  school  of  literary  taste  and  are  well  worth  the  cost  and 
trouble  to  secure  them.  Mr.  Gould,  Librarian  at  McGill, 
desires  very  much  that  a  larger  number  of  schools  should 
take  advantage  of  these  books  during  the  present  year,  and 
we  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  Record  the  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  these  libraries,  so  that  all  persons  may 
study  them  for  themselves. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 
Department  of  Travelling  Libraries.- 

RULES. 

1.  On  satisfactory  guarantee  that  all  rules  will  be  observed 
Travelling  Libraries  may  be  loaned  to  ; 

(a)  Country  Schools,  on  application  of  the  Principal  of 
such  school, 

(b)  Public  Libraries,  on  application  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  such  library. 

(c)  Reading  or  Literary  Clubs,  on  application  of  the 
Secretary  of  such  clubs. 

(d)  Communities  possessing  no  free  public  library,  on 
application  of  residents. 
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2.  Travelling  Libraries  shall  : 

(a)  General  Libraries,  carefully  selected  for  general 
reading. 

(b)  Libraries  for  young  people. 

(c)  Libraries  on  Special  Subjects. 

3.  Each  Travelling  Library  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  tw^enty-hve  books  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Libraries  on 
special  subjects  this  limit  need  not  be  strictly  observed. 

4.  Travelling  Libraries  shall  be  lent  for  a  term  of  three 
months  and  must  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term,  unless 
the  loan  shall  haVe  been  renew^ed  after  special  application. 

5.  All  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Travelling 
Libraries,  except  local  cartage,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
Library  of  McGill  Univesity,  and  except  that  a  fee  of  (13.00) 
three  dollars  shall  forwarded  by  apphcants  with  each  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  Travelling  Library.  An  additional  fee  of  not 
more  than  one  dollar  (|1.0rj  may  be  required  by  the 
University  Library  before  renewing  the  loan  of  a  library. 

0.  The  fee  accompanying  an  application,  W'hether  for  the 
loan  of  a  Travelling  Library,  or  for  a  renewal  of  the  loan, 
shall  be  returned  if  for  any  reason  said  application  be  not 
granted. 

7.  Framed  pictures  suitable  for  hanging  in  the  school  of 
a  district  may  be  sent  with  Travelling  Libraries  Not  more 
than  two  such  pictures  at  a  time  will  be  lent  to  the  same 
school. 

8.  Such  precautions  shall  be  taken  in  packing  books  for 
return  as  to  ensure  them  against  injury  in  transportation. 

I  9,  Notes,  corrections  of  the  text  or  marks  of  any  kind  in 
Travelling  Library  books,  are  absolutely  forbidden.  Ap¬ 
plicants  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  injuries  beyond  rea¬ 
sonable  wear,  and  for  all  losses  except  loss  by  fire  when 
the  library  is  kept  in  a  building  which  is  insured 

10.  “Reasonable  w^ear.”  Books  are  not  considered  in¬ 
jured  “beyond  reasonable  wear”  when  bindings  or  leaves 
are  loose  or  worn  by  use  ;  but  books  returned  after  being 
soiled,  w^ef,  torn,  gnawed,  marked  or  otherwise  disfigured 
with  pen,  pencil,  paint,  or  sticky  substances,  or  having  book 
plates  or  pockets  marked  or  torn,  or  with  leaves  or  illustra¬ 
tions  missing,  will  be  esteemed  injured  beyond  reasonable 
wear;  and  borrowers  must  either  pay  the  damages  assessed 
by  the  University  Librarian,  or  buy  the  book  at  such  price 
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as  may  be  fixed  by  him.  Said  price,  however,  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  to  the  University  Library  of  replacing  the 
book  in  question, 

11.  Books  with  loose  leaves  should  be  returned  at  once 
.  to  the  University  Library  for  rebinding.  Fresh  labels  will 

be  supplied  on  application,  and  none  larger  than  those  orig¬ 
inally  used,  must  be'  placed  upon  Travelling  Library 
books. 

12.  The  Travelling  Libraries  shall  be  kept  at  a  conven¬ 
ient  place,  and  shall,  when  possible,  be  constantly  open  for 
delivering  and  returning  books,  but  in  no  case  shall  they 
be  open  less  than  one  hour  on  each  of  three  days  in  each 
week;  of  which  due  public  notice  shall  be  given, 

13.  The  foregoing  rules  are  subject  to  change  wdthout  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  no  change  in  the  regulations  governing  a  Library 
actually  in  use,  shall  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  said  Library  shall  have  been  loaned. 

WHY  TEACHERS  DO  NOT  (LET  RESULTS. 

/ 

(Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser ,  New  York.) 

School  problems  were  discussed  by  the  Schoolmen  of 
New  York  tor  nealy  three  hours  at  a  recent  meeting  The 
particular  problem  under  consideration  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  ‘results’  from  the  pupils,  and  many  reasons  were  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  failure.  District  Superintent  John  Dwyer, 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  started  the  discussion  by  em¬ 
phasizing  one  of  the  difficulties —namely,  the  lack  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  they  are  teaching. 

He  attributed  this  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
ceased  to  study  the  academic  subjects  when  they  passed 
the  academic  examinations,  and  that  their  training  there¬ 
after  was  limited  to  history  of  education,  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  theory,  ft  was  becoming  evident  that  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  w^as  being  devoted  to  methods  and  theory,  and  not 
enough  to  the  subject  matter.  Methods  and  theory  w^ere 
all  right,  but  the  teacher  should  have  first  of  all  a  thorough 
knowing  ot  the  subjects  which  she  intends  to  teach. 

Superintendent  Dwyer  differed  from  the  belief  held  in 
many  quarters  that  if  the  text  books  are  all  right,  that  is 
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all  that  is  needed.  Too  much  emphasis  was  being  placed 
'On  plan,  books,  form,  and  methods,  and  not  enough  on  the 
proper  teaching  of  subjects  which  follows  from  good, 
thorough  knowledge  of  subject  matter  He  suggested  that 
it  might  be  advisable  to  require  the  training  schools  to 
give  instruction  in  the  academic  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  numerous  other  reasons 
were  advanced  as  to  failure  to  get  results  Teachers  who 
merely  go  into  their  classes,  keep  their  chairs  warm,  don’t 
use  their  eyes  and  only  teach  a  few  pupils  in  front  of  them 
can  not  get  results.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  never  took 
courses  in  history  of  education,  methods,  etc.,  but  they  did 
use  their  eyes  and  ears  while  in  class,  and  did  know  their 
subject. 

Why  was  it  that  the  pupils  in  the  later  years  do  no  better 
work  in  the  academic  subject  than  they  did.  in  early  years  ? 
W  as  it  not  due  to  improper  grading,  the  attempt  to  crowd 
too  much  into  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  lack  of  freedom  to 
the  teacher  ?  The  course  of  study  was  fixed,  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  given  each  subject  was  limited,  supervisers  and 
principals  saw  to  it  that  teachers  taught  as  the  principals, 
etc,,  wished  ;  and  therefore  was  it  any  wonder  that  results 
were  lacking  ?  The  teacher  should  be  given  more  freedom 
to  work  out  his  or  her  own  salvation.  Without  that  free¬ 
dom  teachers  cannot  do  their  best. 

The  demands  for  room  were  forcing  promotions  in  the 
larger  schools.  In  the  smaller,  promotions  were  forced  to  fill 
up  classes.  The  result  was  that  half  of  the  work  supposed 
to  have  been  done,  had  to  be  done  over.  What  was  needed 
was  a  proper  system  of  grading.  Was  it  not  also  possible 
that  the  teachers  were  pouring  too  much  into  children  and 
not  demanding  enough  from  them  in  return 

More  common  sense  should  be  drilled  into  the  school 
system.  The  teachers  were  not  demanding  enough  work 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  the  course  of  study  was  too  over¬ 
burdened,  and  the  mode  of  examining  teachers  was  requir¬ 
ing  teachers  to  be  bettor  prepared  in  methods,  etc.,  than  in 
the  subjects  they  were  to  teach. 
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THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONINTO. 

BY  ARISTINE  ANDERSON. 

Some  teachers  say,  let  us  question  the  scholars  closely, 
and  develop  the  lesson  step  by  step ;  others  say,  let  us  lead 
the  pupils  to  question  us,  which  wdll  render  their  minds 
alert  to  detect  points  of  interest ;  others  believe  in  having  the 
scholars  give  as  connected  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  the 
lessons  as  possible,  with  but  few  questions  ;  still  others 
approve  of  letting  the  recitation  assume  a  familiar  an  i  con¬ 
versational  aspect,  with  questions  alternating  between  teach¬ 
er  and  scholar. 

Kach  of  these  methods  has  been  tried  with  success,  and 
each  teaher  must  find  out  by  experience  and  experiment  the 
method  or  combination  of  methods  best  suited  to  his  classes. 

W  e  all  know  that  no  two  teachers  can  use  the  same 
system  with  equal  advantage  ;  that  it  is  seldom  possible  for 
a  teacher  to  work  in  the  same  w^ay  and  attain  similar  results 
with  two  different  classes,  A  teacher  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  entered  school  and  his  hobby  w^as  to  have  his  pupils 
learn  as  nearly  as  possible  the  forms  in  the  text-books  and 
recite  at  call,  each  taking  up  the  lesson  at  the  place  where 
it  was  lelt  by  the  preceding  one.  But  he  made  Ihe  mis¬ 
take  of  letting  each  scholar  go  ahead  in  his  own  channel, 
instead  of  countera  ting  the  effect  of  too  much  of  one  thing 
by  requiring  a  judicious  application  in  another  direction. 
Inevitable  result  !  He  had  a  ‘'verb  boy,”  who  could  con¬ 
jugate  with  neatness  and  dispatch;  an  “adjective  girl,” 
who  would  compare  all  simple  and  compound  adjectives 
with  such  smoothness  and  accuracy  that  the  positive  and 
superlative  degrees  took  on  beauties  to  the  ears  of  her 
auditors  ;  he  possessed  an  “  adverb  boy,”  who  never  failed 
to  prehx  more  or  affix  tr  in  their  respective  places  ;  but 
the  model  of  the  class  was  a  precocious  parser  of  thirteen, 
the  “noun  girl,”  who  could  “rattle  off”  person,  number, 
gender,  and  case,  subject  of  such  or  such  a  verb  (always  in 
the  order),  wdth  such  extraordinary  rapidity  and  correctness 
that  the  hearer  almost  held  his  breath  in  astonishment  at 
the  brilliancy  of  the  performances 

One  day  the  school  commissioner  came  to  visit  the  school 
unexpectedly,  as  the  school  commissioners  have  a  bad 
habit  of  doing.  The  parsing  class  was  called  up  for  exhibi- 
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tion  and  told  to  turn  to  “Gray’s  Elegy.’’  With  wonderful 
discrimination  the  right  words  fell  to  the  risrht  pupils,  and 
all  went  smoothly  to  the  end  of  the  first  “  round.”  A  light 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  and  he  said 
to  the  teacher,  Allow  me  to  relieve  you  for  a  short  time, 
while  you  inspect  other  departments.”  The  teacher, 
blinded  by  the  apparent  success  and  evident  readiness  of 
the  class,  willingly  assented,  and  left  the  room.  I  “  judge,” 
said  the  commissioner,  “  that  you  are  well- versed  in  pars- 

.  .  .  •  . 

“  Yeth,  thir,”  lisped  the  precocious  mi-s  of  thirteen, 

‘Ave’ve  parthed  all  through  Grayth  Elegy  twilhe.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  he,  “  I  will  give  you  a  few  simple 
sentences  on  the  board,  which  you  may  parse.  1  shall  make 
no  corrections  till  you  are  through,  but  you  may  make  all 
you  please,” 

Writing  them,  he  called  on  boy  number  one  to  parse 
“  day  ”  ;  now  that  boy  happened  to  be  the  “  verb  boy,”  and 
rising,  with  a  srhile  of  great  self-assurance,  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  principal  parts,  as  “  day,  die,  done,”  and  quickly 
conjugated  it  through  the  various  modes  and  tenses.  After 
he  finished,  no  one  offered  any  objections,  for  was  he  not 
the  verb  parser,  able  to  handle  any  known  or  unknown 
verb  ?  The  “  adjective  girl  ”  compared  a  verb  with  admir¬ 
able  promptitude;  the  “relative  pronoun  boy”  assigned  to 
a  noun  its  antecedent,  and  as  the  “noun  girl”  was  blandly 
“  chiseling  desolation  ”  through  the  person,  number,  gen¬ 
der, and  case  of  an  inoff<*nsive  adverb,  the  teacher  returned. 
The  commissioner  motioned  him  to  be  seated,  and  proceeded 
with  his  blackboard  work. 

The  tea  her  saw  his  scholars  for  the  first  time  in  their 
true  light,  and  found  they  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion 
when  working  out  of  their  respective  grooves^  It  was  a 
salutary,  if  unwelcome,  revelation  and  in  the  following 
years  of  his  work  he  learned  to  draw  out  by  proper  ques¬ 
tioning  the  amount  of  know 
parts  of  the  lesson, 

To  develop  the  scholar's  originality  is  one  of  the  surest 
roads  to  success.  To  do  this  thoroughly  necessitates  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  result  pays, 
ft  also  means  a  much  less  servile  adherence  to  text-books, 
and  a  much  more  general  use  of  topical  recitations.  When 
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a  scholar  masters  the  great  lesson  that  his  lessons  consist 
of  facts,  not  words  ;  that  these  facts  are  not  all  enclosed 
within  the  two  covers  of  his  Appleton’s  Geography  or  his 
Whitney's  Grammar ;  that,  after  learning  the  facts  of  his  daily 
lessons  that  are  in  these  books,  he  can  supplement  them  by 
many  additional  facts  from  encyclopaedias  and  kindred 
sources,  he  is  on  the  right  road  to  attain  ideas  that  will  stay 
with  him.  It  is  nothing  new  to  hear  it  said  that  we  do 
not  w^ant  lessons  committed  to  be  recited,  but  facts  learned 
to  be  remembered  ;  but  this  result  is  obtained  much  less 
often  than  it  should  be.  Object  teaching  could  be  carried 
much  farther  than  it  commonly  is  in  our  schools,  with  the 
most  benefical  results  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. — Journal 
of  Education. 

ENGLISH  READING  LESSON. 

All  true  literature  has  form  and  spirit,  and  we  must  pre^ 
sume  that  our  school  readers  have  in  them  such  true 
literature.  Do  we  always  seek  to  t^ach  our  pupils  the 
the  spirit  of  their  lessons  or  are  we  content  to  deal  with  the 
forjn  only  ?  The  following  tests  may  help  us  to  reply  : — 

(1)  Do  you  assign  the  lesson  for  next  day  simply  by 
denoting  the  pages. 

(2)  Do  you  require  the  meanings  of  words  irrespective 
of  their  use  in  the  reading  lesson. 

(3)  Do  you  set  your  pupils  to  memorize  a  piece  of  poetry 
before  you  have  carefully  taught  his  meaning  ? 

If  you  do  you  are  teaching  form. 

There  is  great  waste  of  time  in  the  primary  classes  by 
requiring  the  pupils  to  give,  so  called,  meanings  for  every 
word  in  the  text.  The  exercise  is  of  no  value  as  a  sentence 
drill  in  language  for  no  sentences  are  used,  simply  an 
equivalent  word  is  given,  which,  as  a  proper  meaning,  has 
no  value  whatever  The  practice  begets  a  guessing  habit 
and  is  detrimental  to  good  work  latei  in  higher  grades  of 
the  school. 

The  proper  view  is,  that  the  primary  pupils,  when  they 
enter  school,  have  a  knowRdge  of  oral  language  and  things 
that  far  surpasses  their  knowledge  of  the  written  language.  . 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  hasten  their  knowledge  of  the 
written  form  as  much  as  possible  by  writing,  spelling, 
reading,  &;c  ,  giving  attention  only  of  the  few  new  words 
not  already  in  their  vocabulary. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 

These  are  wise  and  unwise,  enobling  and  bemeaning, 
reforming  and  degrading — yet,  who  stops  to  ask,  which  class 
am  I  using  ?  The  school  day  is  so  full  of  duty  and  pupils 
are  so  exacting  and  inconsiderate,  that  we  often  forget  our 
best  maxims  and  our  noblest  resolves,  which  we  held  so 
true  and  so  dear  belore  we  entered  upon  our  work  in  the 
school  room.  Is  it  possible,  that  our  determination  to  be 
noble,  sympathetic  and  helpful,  which  lead  us  to  become 
teachers,  must  perish,  and  instead  must  we  become  unkind 
and  unreasonable  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  necessary  and  will  never 
occur,  if  we  practise  from  day  to  day  a  proper  treatment  of 
our  pupils  In  doing  so  we  must  ever  remember,  that  the 
only  justification  of  an  act  of  punishment  is  the  reformation 
'of  our  pupil.  If  this  be  not  the  result,  the  punishment  is 
not  justified  and  has  only  made  ihe  matter  worse.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  determine  whether  her 
punishments  are  reformative  or  not,  but  it  is  hot  so  hard 
to  know,  when  they  are  wise  and  enobling.  Let  the  teacher 
ask  herself,  would  I  be  able  to  defend  my  punishments 
before  the  common  sense  of  the  community  ?  and  the  reply 
will  be  a  good  index  for  her  guidance.  Such  a  test  would 
soon  classify,  for  example,  the  requirement  of  a  teacher 
recently,  who  ordered  19  words  in  dictation  to  be  written 
out  50  times  because  iwo  ’were  misspelled  ! 

Our  own  good  judgment,  the  concensus  of  our  pupils 
and  public  opinion  are  very  good  guides. 

“MEANINUS”. 

Every  boy  and  i»irl  in  the  land  knows  how  “  to  get  his 
meanings”  for  next  day’s  lesson  in  reading.  Few  teachers 
or  pupils,  however,  ever  reflect  upon  the  wmrthlessness  of 
the  practice  as  it  obtains  in  our  schools.  Its  objectionable 
features  are  : 

1.  That  meanings  are  learned  and  accepted  as  correct  in 
senior  classes  without  reference  to  the  use  of  the  words  in 
the  context  of  the  lessons  to  be  studied.  It  is  the  practice 
of  most  pupils  to  write  out  the  list  of  words  assigned  and 
then  affix  to  each  word  a  meaning,  generally  the  simplest  j 
and  most  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Moreover,  if  the  same  wmrd  | 
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should  be  assiorned,  each  month  during  the  year,  the  same 
meaning  would  be  giv^en  irrespective  of  its  use.  The  result 
of  such  methods  of  study,  or  we  should  say  labour,  for  there 
is  no  study  in  the  practice,  is  to  induce  a  blind  indiffeience 
instead  of  a  quickened  intelligence.  Pupils  thus  employed 
may  be  said  to  be  occupied,  but  the  returns  for  their  labour 
are  so  meagre  that  the  practice  has  very  little  in  its 
favour, 

2.  Another  practice  of  the  same  sort  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  our  primer  classes,  where  the  little  children  are 
taught  the  meanino-  of  every  word  in  the  lesson,  e.  g.  ‘‘  it  ’’ 
a  thing,  “  is  ”  a  verb  “  hen”  an  animal,  etc.  No  child  at  six 
or  seven  needs  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  simple 
words  of  the  primer  texts.  His  comprehension  is  far  in 
advance  of  such  simple  language  and  so  also  is  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  oral  language.  What  he  requires  most  urgently 
is  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  written  and  printed 
forms  of  speech,  until  he  is  able  to  read  readily  in  the 
printed  form  such  words  as  he  uses  readily  in  the  oral 
form.  Hence  the  pupils  of  the  primer  classes  ought  to  be 
given  abundant  practice  in  reading  and  spelling,  no  time 
being  wasted  in  giving  the  meanings  of  words  that  are  self- 
evident  to  the  pupil.  Jt  is  recognition  and  reproduction  that 
are  needed  in  these  early  grades  of  our  schools. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  require  only  the  meaning  of 
the  words  as  used  in  the  lesson  and  then  to  discover  whether 
the  words  are  understood  or  not  by  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  hand.  In  this  way  “getting  of 
meanings”  would  not  be  required,  and  the  time  so  saved 
could  be  profitably  given  to  other  exercises.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  The  getting  of  meanings  as  it  now  obtains  is  a 
loaste  of  time. 

PROaRESS, 

The  people  of  Argenteuil  are  not  depressed  by  the 
educational  gloom,  but  are  busy  still  removing  their  old 
schools  and  replacing  them  by  new  and  commodious 
buildings,  which  are  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

New  schools  have  been  erected  .in  Harrington  No.  1  ; 
Harrington  No.  2  ;  and  Lakefield  in  the  G-ore.  A  new 
school  is  also  being  built  in  district  No.  5  of  Grenville. 
Other  new  schools  are  contemplated,  and  in  a  few  years 
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none  of  the  old  schools  will  he  in  use.  Yet  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  school  in  Lakefield,  recently,  the  audience  sang 
with  feeling  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  in  respectful  reference  to 
the  old  school  and  its  memories.  No  less  than  twenty-six 
such  new  schools  have  been  erected  in  Argenteuil  during 
past  10  or  12  years,  and  the  new  school  idea  in  now  much 
in  favor  amongst  the  more  intelligent  rate-payers  of  the 
•county. 

OUR  METHODS. 

In  the  teaching  profession,  as  in  other  professions,  the 
methods  of  former  masters  are  often  accepted  without 
considering  their  value.  Much,  therefore,  will  depend  on 
whom  w^e  follow  in  this  respect,  whether  our  success  as  a 
teacher  shall  be  great  or  small.  At  present  we  have  in 
mind  the  practice,  quite  common  in  some  sections,  of 
'hearing'  the  lesson  instead  of  teaching  it.  This  obtains 
in  all  subjects,  to  a  degree,  but  is  especially  observable  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 

There  are  many  reading  lessens  that  admit  of  little 
subject  matter,  being  a  simple  narrative,  but  there  are  many 
•other  lessons  containing  many  references,  that  it  is  irnpos* 
sible  for  the  pupil  unaided  by  the  teacher  to  understand. 

Such  for  example  are  the  following  examples  Irom 
“  Little  by'  Little”  and  “  The  Daisy  ”  in  the  Royal  Crown 
.fourth  reader. 

“Little  by  little,  the  great  rocks  grew'\ 

“  Long  ago  when  the  world  was  neio'\ 

“  Cities  of  Cored  under  the  sea”* 

Little  by  little  are  huilded^\ 

“  Lights  pale  October  on  its  wav”. 

,  A 

“  ’Tis  Floras  page  in  every  place.” 

\. 

No  dictionary  or  book  of  reference  will  discover  the  poet’s 
■meaning  for  the  pupil  in  these  and  similar  references,  and  it 
must  be  the  teacher  who  shall  do  so  in  teaching  the  lesson, 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  well  informed  teacher  exerts 
Ler  best  influence  for  good  -  in  directing  the  efforts  of  her 
pupils  and  in  making  use  of  all  their  knowledge  in  leading 
-from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  No  lecture  will  be  given, 
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but  hearty  cooperation  will  be  enlisted  and  the  pupils  will 
feel  that  real  pleasure  which  comes  from  all  true  self¬ 
assistance. 

WILL  HE  WOLK  ? 

GREAT  STRESS  LAID  ON  THIS  QUESTION  BY  EMPLOYERS. 

A  young  man  was  recently  applying  to  a  well-known  em¬ 
ployer  for  a  position,  says  H,  J.  Hapgood  in  a  recent  maga¬ 
zine  article.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  rather  a  g-lowino: 
descripiion  of  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  place, 
when  the  employer  interrupted  him.  “Never  mind  about 
all  this.  There  isjust  one  thing  I  w^ant  to  know.  Will  you 
w^ork  ?” 

Will  he  work  ?  Not  merely  has  he  ability  ;  but  does  he 
know  how  to  use  honestly  energetically  and  persistently 
w^hat  ability  he  has?  This  is  the  question.  The  answer 
decides  the  employment  of  every  new  man  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  every  old  one,  and  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
grades  of  service,  from  the  laborer  to  the  general  manager. 

A  Chicago  employer  who  engages  each  year  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  college  men  invariably  gives  preference  to 
those  who  have  earned  the  money  for  their  education.  He 
does  this,  because  he  has  learned  that  a  man  who  has  made 
his  way  through  college  unaided,  possesses  the  capacity  for 
hard  work  which  is  so  neceesary  in  business.  His  prefer¬ 
ence  in  this  respect  was  originally  based  upon  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  entered  his  employ  several  years  ago  and 
is  now  one  of  his  most  trusted  lieutenants. 

This  man  went  from  the  farm  to  a  New  York  university 
with  less  than  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  no  idea  where 
do  find  more.  He  was  slow  to  learn  and  decidedly  unat¬ 
tractive  in  appearance,  but  he  knew  how. to  work.  Before 
■the  end  of  the  first  month  he  was  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  At  the  close  of  his  freshman  year  he  was  actually 
.making  money.  By  working  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day 
continuously  lor  four  years  he  maintained  a  fair  rank  in  his 
class,  earned  every, dollar  of  his  expenses,  and  on  commence¬ 
ment  day  haddn  the  bank  a  cash  balance  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  >  ,  ,  , 

Everv  man  who  intends  to  make  himself  of  value  to  his 

•  •I 

employer  and  tO'wiii  advancement  for  himself  (and  the 
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two  hand  in  hand  despite  all  that  pessimists  may  say) 
must  have  this  capacity  for  work.  No  matter  how  great 
his  ability,  how  thorough  his  education,  how  attractive  his 
personality,  these  qualities  are  as  worthless  as  a  locomotive 
without  fuel  unless  backed  up  by  persistence  and  energy. 
He  may  be  retained  for  a  time  because  of  his  ability,  but  in 
the  long  race  he  will  be  found  sadly  wanting.  Some  day 
his  employer  will  be  forced  to  give  the  position  he  has 
hoped  for  and  which  by  his  natural  talent  he  is  preemi¬ 
nently  httad  to  fill,  to  a  man  who  although  less  capable  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  worker. 

HEARING  CHILDREN. 

In  general  but  two  methods  of  rearing  chddren  are 
practiced  :  The  first  is  to  bring  them  up  for  ourselves  : 
the  second,  to  bring  them  up  for  themselves. 

To  aid  a  child  to  become  himself  and  a  brother  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  violent  and  de¬ 
structive  action  of  the  forces  of  disorder.  These  forces 
are  exterior  and  interior.  Every  child  is  menaced  from 
without  not  only  by  material  dangers  but  by  the  meddle¬ 
someness  of  alien  wills,  and  from  within  by  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  own  personality  and  all  the  fancies  it  breeds. 

Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  by 
an  evolution  slow  and  certain.  In  preparing  a  career  for 
our  children  let  us  imitate  her.  Let  us  not  confound 
progress  and  advancement  with  those  violent  exercises 
called  somersaults.  Let  us  not  so  bring  up  our  children 
that  they  will  come  to  despise  work  and  the  aspirations 
and  simple  spirit  of  their  fathers  ;  let  us  not  expose  them 
to  the  temptation  of  being  ashamed  of  our  poverty  if  they 
themselves  come  to  fortune.  A  society  is  indeed  diseased 
when  the  sons  of  peasants  begin  to  feel  disgust  for  the 
fields,  when  the  sons  of  sailors  desert  the  sea,  when  the 
daughters  of  workingmen,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  for 
heiresses,  prefer  to  walk  the  streets  alone  rather  than 
beside  their  honest  parents.  A  society  is  healthy,  on  the 
contrary,  when  each  of  its  members  applies  himself  to 
doing  very  nearly  what  his  parents  have  done  before  him, 
but  doing  it  better  and,  looking  to  future  elevation,  is 
content  first  to  fulfill  conscientiously  more  modest  duties. 
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I  see  among  us  too  many  practical  people,  so  called,  who 
go  about  armed  with  terrifying  spectacles  and  huge  shears 
to  ferret  out  naive  things  and  clip  their  wings.  They 
uproot  ingenuousness  from  life,  from  thought,  from  educa¬ 
tion,  and  pursue  it  even  to  the  region  of  dreams.  Under 
pretext  of  making  men  of  their  children  they  prevent  their 
being  children  at  ail  as  if  before  the  ripe  fruit  of 
autumn,  flowers  did  not  have  to  be,  and  perfumes,  and 
songs  of  birds,  and  all  the  fairy  springtime.  I  ask  the 
indulgence  for  everything  naive  and  simple,  not  alone  for 
the  innocent  conceits  that  flutter  round  the  curly  heads  of 
children,  but  also  for  the  legend,  the  folk  song,  the  tales  of 
the  world  of  marvel  and  mystery.  The  sense  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  is  in  the  child  the  first  form  of  that  sense  of  the 
infinite  without  which  a  man  is  like  a  bird  deprived  of 
wings.  Let  us  not  wean  the  child  from  it,  but  let  us 
guard- in  him  the  faculty  of  rising  above  what  is  earthly, 
so  that  he  may  appreciate  later  on  those  pure  and  moving 
symbols  of  vanished  ages  wherein  human  truth  has  found 
forms  of  expression  that  our  arid  logic  will  never  replace. 

— Extracts  from  Wagner  s  “  Simple  Lifef 

I 

HOW  TO  LIVE  A  CENTURY 

Sir  James  Sawyer,  an  English  physician,  has  formulated 
the  following  nineteen  rules  for  prolonging  life  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  : 

1.  Eight  hours’  sleep. 

2.  Sleep  on  your  right  side. 

3.  Keep  your  bedroom  window  open  all  night, 

4.  Have  a  mat  to  your  bedroom  floor, 

5.  Do  not  have  your  bedstead  against  the  wall. 

6.  No  cold  tub  in  the  morning,  but  a  bath  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body. 

7.  Exercise  before  breakfast, 

8.  Eat  little  meat,  and  see  that  it  is  well  cooked. 

9  iP’or  adults).  Drink  no  milk. 

10.  Eat  plenty  of  fat,  to  feed  the  cells,  which  destroy  di¬ 
sease  germs. 

11.  Avoid  intoxicants,  which  destroy  these  cells. 

12.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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13.  Allow  no  pet  animals  in  your  living  rooms.  They 
are  apt  to  to  carry  about  disease  germs. 

15,  Live  in  the  country  if  you  can. 

15.  Watch  the  three  L’s —drinking  water,  damp  and 
drains. 

16.  Have  a  change  of  occupation, 

17.  Take  frequent  and  short  holidays. 

18  Limit  your  ambitions  ;  and 

19  Keep  your  temper. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  teacher,  who  has  never  had 
to  enforce  the  school  law  in  relation  to  the  public  health,  is 
confronted  by  an  epidemic  disease  against  which  she  must 
protect  her  school.  We  say  must,  because  the  law  requires 
her  to  do  so,  and  she  will  be  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
if  she  fail  to  guard  her  pupils  according  to  law.  Article 
156  of  the  regulations  of  the  Protestant  Committee  enacts, 
that  “  No  pupil  who  is  affected  with,  or  exposed  to  any 
“  contagious  diasease  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school 
“  until  he  produces  medical  or  other  satisfactory  evidence, 
“  that  all  danger  of  his  mingling  with  the  other  pupils,  or 
“  from  his  exposure  to  the  disease,  has  passed  away.” 

The  school  ought  to  be  the  healthiest  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  if  the  intentions  of  the  law  were  carried  into 
effect,  but,  frequently,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  how  to  act 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  school  becomes  a  hot  bed  of 
disease  and  contamination.  Let  each  teacher  at  once  have 
a  talk  with  her  pupils  and  give  them  to  understand,  that 
they  must  produce  medical  certificates  in  such  cases  before 
returning  to  school.  If  this  be  done  before  anyone  becomes 
sick,  and  all  the  pupils  understand  and  agree  to  comply 
with  the  law,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  enforce  the  law, 
when  the  occasion  arises. 

SWEEPINa  THE  SCHOOL. 

There  comes  to  our  notice  the  case  of  a  school,  wherein 
the  practice  has  been  for  the  teacher  to  sweep,  the  school, 
until  quite  recently,  when  the  plan  was  changed  so  that 
the  sweeping  was  to  be  done  by  the  girls  of  the  school.  One 
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pupil  in  her  turn  refused  to  sweep  and  a  ^ood  plan,  for 
saving  the  rates,  was  put  to  the  test.  The  manager  was 
sent  for  and  the  instructions  given  that  unless  the  school 
were  swept  before  a  given  day  the  teacher  should  c-lose  the 
school.  Further  deliberations,  however,  ended  in  fixing 
the  sweeping  on  the  bovs  instead  of  on  the  girls,  and  so  the 
rates  are  safe  ai  least,  but  what  of  the  boys  ! 

In  a  former  article  we  pointed  out  the  truth  regarding 
the  filthy  school-room  floors  and  we  need  not  repeat ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  any  community  of  parents  can 
dress  their  children  in  clean  and  wholesome  outfit  and 
expect  them  to  remain  so  while  the  are  required  to  sweep  to 
save  the  rates. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  can  be  required  to  sweep  the  school 
by  the  laws  of  the  province,  and  the  sooner  the  public 
become  aware  of  this  fact  and  follow  the  law  the  bett^^r  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned. 

OPENING  OF  A  NEW  SCHOOL 

On  November  1st,  the  school  board  of  the  Gore,  county 
of  Argenteuil,  opened  a  fine  new  school  here.  The  event 
was  a  very  pleasant  one  being  enlivened  by  many  beauti¬ 
ful  songs  and  recitations  by  the  pupils  and  solos  and  cho¬ 
ruses  by  the  young  people  ot  the  settlement. 

Mr.  G.  H  Perley.  M  P  ,  was  present  and  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  speech  in  whtch  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being 
with  his  Lakefield  friends  in  a  social  capacity.  Mr.  Bampton 
also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  school  days  to  the 
amusement  of  the  scholars,  who  had  rather  have  present  day 
methods.  Mr.  Poiser,  Methodi.<t  minister,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  honor  and  integrity  among  oar  pupils  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  best  of  citizenship.  Rev.  Mr.  Mount  occupied 
the  chair  and  did  his  part  most  acceptably.  In  the  midst  of 
the  programme  was  a  recess,  when  Mrs.  Perley,  by  the 
help  of  others,  gave  the  pupils  a  treat  in  candies  and  fruits 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  children,  erne  merry 
feature  of  the  evening’s  proceedingswas  several  recitations 
by  Mr.  John,  who  so  often  favors  the  public  in  this  way. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  by  refreshments  supplied 
by  the  resident  ladies  in  the  form  of  cake  and  coffee,  each 
of  the  best. 
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The  proceeds,  ten  dollars  and  a  half,  were  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  paint  the  new  school  and  still  further  beautify  the 
snug  and  commodious  building  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Bennett,  of  Lachute.  Must  credit  is  due  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board,  viz  :  Messrs  Matthew  Scott,  James 
Arnot,  James  Carruthers,  Samuel  Kerr  and  James  Boyd 
and  also  to  Mr.  Jno.  Rogers,  their  faithful  secretary,  Miss 
Alice  Strong,  the  teacher,  and  her  willing  and  competent 
little  band  of  pupils.  In  all  respects  the  event  was  a 
pleasant  and  successful  entertainment. 

GERMAN  TEACHERS  MUST  BE  GOOD. 

The  Grand  Duchy  Authorities  Issue  a  Warning. 

In  several  parts  of  Germany  the  morals  and  conduct 
of  national  schoolmasters  are  looked  after  with  parental  so¬ 
licitude.  In  the  Duchy  of  Sax-Altenburg,  for  example,  the 
authorities  have  issued  a  circular  to  school  teachers,  in 
which  they  are  cautioned  against  many  of  the  snares  of  life. 

In  addition,  they  are  told  it  is  not  becoming  that  they 
and  their  scholars  should  use  the  familiar  “du”  (thou)  to 
one  another  instead  of  the  more  formal  “sie”  (they). 

The  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  and  sitting  in  public 
houses  till  late  at  night  injures  the  faculties,  both  mental 
and  physical,  besides  decreasing  the  respect  in  which  the 
teacher  should  be  held.  It  is  also  undignified  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  monthly  dances  or  be  present  where  comic  songs  of 
doubtful  complexion  are  sung.  They  are  seriously  warned 
against  all  kinds  of  flirtation. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  go  every  Sunday  to  the  chuTch 
of  his  district.  Finally,  young  teachers  are  begged  to  cul¬ 
tivate  good  social  relations  with  their  elder  colleagues,  and 
especially  with  the  district  inspector  of  schools. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air 
The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 

Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare. 

Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace. 


— Lowell. 
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EEFORT  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Quebec,  September  20th,  1906. 

To  the  Reverend  W.  I.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Chairman  of  the  Prostestant  Committee, 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  my  annual  report  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  superior  schools  in  this  Province 
which  are  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Schools. 

There  were  in  operation  puring  the  year  24  academies 
and  47  model  schools.  Two  elementary  schools,  Yerdun 
and  Kingsey,  made  application  to  be  placed  upon  the  list 
of  model  schools  ;  the  examination  papers  were  sent  to 
these  schools  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  Tabular 
Statement. 

Inspection. 

Twenty-four  academies  and  forty-four  model  schools  were 
visited  and  inspected  between  the  15th  day  of  October  and 
the  second  day  of  May.  All  the  superior  schools  except 
those  on  the  G-aspe  Coast  were  visited  and  inspected  with¬ 
in  the  time  specified  by  regulation.  In  the  larger  academies 
two  days  were  given  to  the  work  of  inspection,  and  one  day 
was  devoted  to  each  of  the  smaller  academies  and  model 
schools. 

Reports. 

In  accordance  with  regulation  82  an  interim  report 
was  sent  to  you  after  the  inspection  of  each  school.  These 
reports  contain  all  the  information  necessary  to  show  the 
actual  condition  of  each  school.  After  the  inspection  the 
attention  of  the  School  Board  was  called  to  any  matters 
that  required  immediate  action. 

'  Examinations. 

The  written  examinations  bogan  on  June  12th,  1906. 
The  printed  examination  papers  and  the  necessary  direc¬ 
tions  for  conducting  the  examinations  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  deputy-examiners  several  days  before  the  date  of  the 
examinations. 
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The  examination  papers  were  within  the  scope  assigned, 
and  everything  passed  off  satisfactorily. 

The  staff  of  asssistant  examiners  performed  their  duties 
faithfully  and  well.  In  addition  to  examining  and  marking 
the  papers,  each  examiner  made  a  short  report  upon  the 
work  of  each  grade  in  each  of  the  subjects  examined.  The 
points  touched  upon  in  these  reports  are  : — G-eneral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work  in  regard  to — (a)  Knowledge  of  subject,  (b) 
Writing,  (c)  Spelling,  (d)  Method,  (e)  Neatness.  G-eneral  Re¬ 
marks.  A  synopsis  of  these  reports  is  submitted  with  this 
report. 

Returns. 

Pupils  in  G-rades  I,  and  II.  Academy  who  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination  successfully  were  notified  of  the  result  in  time  to 
make  applicaiion  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School. 

The  names  of  the  ten  highest  pupils  in  each  grade  with 
the  number  of  marks  taken  by  each  pupil,  were  published 
in  the  daily  press  early  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  certificates  of  promotion  and  the  schedules  containing 
the  marks  taken  by  the  pupiR  were  sent  to  the  secretary- 
treasurers  on  the  20th  day  July.  A  letter  accompanied 
each  schedule  drawing  the  attention  of  the  School  Board 
to  the  weak  points  in  the  school  as  revealed  by  the  examina¬ 
tion.  Copies  of  these  letters  are  submitted  herewith. 

t 

Results. 

Of  the  1205  pupils  presented  by  the  Academies,  880  pass¬ 
ed  the  examinations  successfully  and  325  failed, 

The  Model  Schools,  49  in  number,  presented  991  pupils  ; 
677  passed  and  314  failed. 

Comparative  statement  showing  the  percentage  of  pupils 
in  each  grade  who  passed  the  examinations  in  1905  and 
1906. 


Academies,  1905  1006 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Grade  II  Model .  50  73 

“  ,  III.  “  62  71 

“  I.  Academy  .  64  65 

“  II.  •*  91  92 

“  III.  “  60  69 
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Model  Schools.  1905  1906 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

G-rade  I.  Model .  57  74 

II.  “  50  62 

“  III.  “  55  72 

“  I.  Academy 72  57 

“  II.  ■  .  73  90 


The  results  are  satisfactory  and  very  much  better  than 
those  of  last  year.  Pupils  from  36  model  schools  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  grade  I.  academy,  and  14  model  schools  sent  up 
33  pupils  in  all  in  grade  II.  academy  ;  30  pupils  passed  and 
3  failed. 

Specimens. 

In  accordance  with  Regulation  81,  the  specimens  ot 
school  work  received  were  examined  and  marked  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit.  These  specimens  will  be  submitted  for  in¬ 
spection  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

EqUIPxMENT. 

Generally  speaking,  the  amount  voted  for  equipment  is 
epent  in  purchasing  apparatus  for  the  school.  Very  often 
more  than  twice  the  amount  received  from  this  source  is 
spent  in  purchasing  appliances  for  teaching  purposes. 

Tabular  Statements, 

Tabular  statements  showing  the  rank  and  standing 
of  each  superior  school  were  sent  to  the  head  teachers  of 
these  schools  and  to  the  secretary-treasurers  of  the  school 
boards  on  September  18th. 

Teachers. 

All  the  teachers  are  duly  qualified,  and,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  doing  good  work.  Eight  of  the  Principals  of 
model  schools  hold  academy  diplomas. 

Salaries. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  superior  schools  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  low,  but  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  school  boards 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  higher  salaries  must  be  paid 
in  order  to  obtain  efficient  teachers  for  their  schools. 
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Improvements. 

Montreal  West  and  Fairrnount  Model  Schools  have  been 
enlargt‘d  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the  children  in  at¬ 
tendance 

Aylmer  and  Quyon  have  improved  their  school  grounds. 
The  school  buildings  at  Windsor  Mills,  Frelighsburg, 
Three  Rivers,  Compton,  Barnston,  Clarenceville  and  In¬ 
verness  have  been  repaired.  St.  Francis  College  School, 
Richmond,  has  been  renovated  and  remodelled,  and  is  now 
in  an  excellent  condition. 

Copies  of  the  examination  papers  and  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment  for  1 906  are  submitted  herewith  for  your  consideration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Parker, 

Inspector  of  Superior  Schools. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  Report  of  the  Assistant  Exam¬ 
iners  ON  THE  June  Examinations,  1906. 

English  Composition. 

With  lew  exceptions,  pupils  give  evidence  of  need  of 
better  training  in  this  subject,  the  work  presented  being 
in  no  way  better  than  that  of  previous  years.  A  few 
schools  did  excellent  work,  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
teach  this  subject  successfully. 

English  Spelling  and  Dictation. 

Grade  I.  Academy  : — A  larger  percentage  of  pupils 
passed  in  this  subject  than  in  previous  years.  The  papers 
were  neat  and  well-written.  In  Grade  Ill.  Model,  there 
were  comparatively  few  failures.  Grade  II,  Model : — 
The  work  was  fairly  well  done.  More  attention  should  be 
paid  to  writing  and  neatness.  In  Grade  I.  Model,  spelling 
and  punctuation  were  fairly  good,  but  the  writing  in  many 
schools  was  poor  and  almost  illegible. 
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English. 


In  all  grades  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  was  satis¬ 
factory 


Mensuration. 


The  work  in  Mensuration  was  generally  well  and  neatly 
done.  There  were  few  failures. 


Arithmetic. 

I  Academy  :  — The  answers  in  this  grade  were  below  the 
average.  Too  close  adherence  to  a  form,  and  failure  to 
study  closely  and  sufficiently  the  question  account  for 
many  failures. 

III.  Model : — The  work  done  in  this  grade  was  fair.  Too 
many  pupils  do  not  seem  to  work  understandingly  but  ra¬ 
ther  according  to  a  form,  trusting  that,  if  the  form  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  the  result  will  be  correct.  In  Grade  II.  Model 
the  work  was  below  the  average.  In  Grade  I  Model  the 
"work  was  fairly  w^ell  done. 

Mental  and  Rapid  Arithmetic. 

The  Rapid  Arithmetic  was  generally  well  done.  In 
Mental  Arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  apparently  too  hasty  in 
putting  down  their  answers.  More  time  should  be  de- 
'voted  by  the  schools  to  this  very  important  part  of  Arith- 
•metic. 

History. 

Good  papers  in  this  subject  were  presented  by  the  pu- 
pils  of  Grade  II.  Academy,  62  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
who  took  Grecian  History  passed,  and  of  those  who  chose 
“  Great  Events,”  84  per  cent  passed. 

I’ll ‘Grade  I.  Academy,  the  results  were  poor,  56  per  cent 
'failed.  In  Grade  III.  Model,  the  results  were  good,  65  per 
•cent  of  the  pupils  passed.  The  results  in  Grade  II.  Model 
were  much  better  than  those  of  last  year,  as  70  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  passed.  In  (Trade  1.  Model,  although  the  spell¬ 
ing  was  bad  and  the  writing  worse,  76  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  passed. 
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Geography. 

Generally  speakinsr,  in  writing,  arrangement  of  papers 
and  neatness  most  of  the  schools  showed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement. 

Algebra. 

There  were  comparatively  few  failures  in  this  subject. 

Physics. 

All  the  questions  were  generally  w^ell  answered.  This 
improvement  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  definite  form  of 
questions. 

Chemistry. 

The  questions  were  to  the  point — directly  on  the  text¬ 
book — but  many  answers  show^ed  that  the  knowdedge  of 
the  pupils  was  mechanical. 

Botany. 

As  a  w^hole  the  papers  showed  that  the  text-book  is  too- 
technical  for  beginners,  for  when  answers  were  anyway 
correct  they  had  a  ‘‘  learnt  by  heart”  (without  the  head) 
effect  on  the  examiner. 

Geometry. 

The  papers  in  this  subject  were  in  respect  to  matter 
generally  good.  As  regards  form,  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement 

Lati.n  and  Greek. 

In  Greek  there  were  only  two  papers,  both  of  w^hich 
showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  work  covered. 

The  Latin  papers,  on  the  whole,  were  better  than  those 
sent  in  last  year,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  be- 
fore  they  come  up  to  a  high  standard. 

FkENCH. 

In  Grade  11,  Academy  the  work  w^as  w^ell  done,  and 
there  w^ere  comparatively  few  failures. 
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I.  Academy : —Satisfactory  answers  were  given  by  the 
pupils  in  this  grade,  although  the  work  presented  more 
diversity  of  quality  than  in  the  preceding  grade. 

III.  Model  :—In  some  schools  the  work  was  well  done  ; 
others  showed  a  decided  weakness,  particularly  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  verbs. 

Natural  Method. 

Excellent  work  was  sent  in  from  several  schools,  but 
unfortunately  some  are  attempting  work  by  the  natural 
method  without  being  prepared  for  it.  The  schools  doing 
good  work  by  this  method  in  the  model  grades,  also  do 
excellent  work  in  the  academy  grades  by  the  translation 
method. 

Memory  Gems. 

OF  DEAKEST  WORTH. 

These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth  : 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 

Shelter  of  foreHs,  comfort  of  the  grass, 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 

Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass. 

And,  after  showers. 

The  smell  of  flowers. 

And  of  the  good  brown  earth, — 

And  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friendship  and  mirth. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost;  thought  without 
learning  is^perilous. —  Confucius. 

Patriotism  is  not  the  mere  holding  of  a  great  flag  unfurl¬ 
ed,  but  making  it  the  goodliest  in  the  world. 

—  W.  J.  Linton. 

Never  be  afraid  to  doubt,  if  only  you  have  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  believe.  And  doubt,  in  order  that  you  may  end  in 
believing  the  truth. — Leighton. 
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“  True  worth  is  in  bein^ — not  seeming. 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by.” 

‘‘  For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness 
And  in  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 

There’s  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth  ” 

Be  true  to  truth  :  the  proudest  name 
That  sterling  worth  may  win, 

Is  soiled  and  tarnished  past  reclaim. 

Where  falsehood  enters  in. 

Life  should  be  lull  of  earnest  work, 

Our  hearts  undashed  by  fortune’s  frown. 

ON  MANNERS. 

Courtesy  gives  its  owner  passport  ’round  the  globe. 

— James  T.  Fields. 

Eat  at  your  table  as  you  would  eat  at  the  table  of  the 
Ling. — Conlucius. 

Courtesy  costs  nothing  and  gains  everything. — Lady 
Mary  Woriley  Montagu. 

When  a  lady’s  in  the  case 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place. 

—  Gray. 

\ 

It  is  a  part  of  good  breeding  that  a  man  should  be  polite, 
even  to  himself.  —  /.  Paul  F.  Richier. 

Politeness  promotes  beauty  in  him  who  possesses  it  and 
happiness  in  those  about  him.  —  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last, 

Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past. 

-  Gaffe. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another’s  j  oy. 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  can  not  reach. 

— Thomson. 
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LIFE. 

Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night, — forenoon. 

And  afternoon,  and  night. — Forenoon,  and— what  ? 
The  empty  song  repeats  itself,  no  more  ! 

Yea,  that  is  life.  Make  this  forenoon  sublime. 

This  afternoon  a  ps‘dm,  this  night  a  prayer, 

And  Time  is  conquered  and  thv  crown  is  won 

—SilL 

AYe  have  but  what  we  make,  and  every  good 
Is  locked  by  nature  in  a  granite  hand 
Sheer  labor  must  unclench. 

I  reach  a  duty,  yet  1  do  it  not. 

And,  therefore,  climb  no  higher ;  but  if  done. 

My  view  is  brightened,  and  another  spot 
Seen  on  my  mortal  sun  ; 

For  be  the  duty  high  as  angel’s  flight 

Fulfil  it,  and  a  higher  will  arise 

Even  from  its  ashes.  Duty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skies,. 

And  climbing  not,  we  fall. — Selected. 

Experience  joined  with  common  sense, 

To  mortals  is  a  providence.  — Green. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

— Shakespeare. 

I  would  not  waste  my  spuing  of  youth 
In  idle  dalliance  :  I  wmuld  plant  rich  seeds. 

To  blossom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  fruit. 

When  1  am  old.  — Hillhouse. 

“  Help  me  to  please  my  parents  dear. 

And  do  whate’er  they  tell ; 

Bless  all  my  friends,  both  far  and  near. 

And  keep  them  safe  and  well  ” 

— Mrs.  Osgood. 

“  Every  day  is  a  little  life  ; 

And  life  is  but  a  day  repeated  ” 

— Bishop  Hall. 

“The  future  destiny  of  the  child  is  alwtys  the  work  of 
the  moi\iQX.  —Napoleon. 
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MANNERS  AT  HOME. 

Say  nothing,  do  nothing,  that  wi'l  lessen  the  self-reliance 
of  your  pupils.  Show  them  how  and  where  to  find  things, 
but  make  them  find  and  do  them.  They  learn  best  by 
doing. 

AUTUMN. 

Where  summer  bees  were  droning. 

Half  the  moony  night, 

Jiike  a  poet’s  thoughts  intoning 
Bliss  of  as  brief  delight, 

Now  autumn  dirges  sift 
The  lindens  yellowing  old, 

Wailing  low  the  dying  shrift 
Of  love  long  told. 

Autumn  winds  go  moaning 

Through  the  boughs  like  amber  bright ; 
Grinds  the  gray  sea  groaning 
On  beaches  wild  and  white ; 

.  The  lonely  lindens  lift 

Their  long-deserted  gold ; 

Soon  the  black  rain,  the  white  drift, 

And  the  leaf  in  the  mould. 

From  '"Wild  Eden,"  by  G.  E.  Woodberry. 

Official  Department 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  November  23rd,  1906. 

On  which  day  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was 
held. 

Present  : — The  Rev.  W.  I.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  in  the 
chair;  Geo.  L.*Masten,  Esq.;  Prof.  A.  W.  Kneeland,  M.A., 
B.C.L. ;  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  B.A.;  the  Right  Rev.  A.  H. 
Dunn,  D.b.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec  ;  W.  S.  Maclaren,  Esq.  ; 
Gavin  J.  Walker,  Esq.  ;  John  C.  Sutherland,  Ksq.,  B.A.  ; 
Prof.  James  Robertson,  LL  D.,  C.M.G. ;  P.  S.  G.  Mackenzie, 
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lEsq.,  K.C.,  M.P.P. ;  the  Pev.  E.  I.  Pexford,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  ; 
Principal  S.  P.  Robins,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  W.  L.  Shurtlelf,  Esq., 
K.C.,  LL.D.;  Hon.  Justice  McCorkill ;  the  Rev.  E.  iVi. 
Taylor,  M.A. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  submitted  for  the  Hon.  J.  K. 
Ward;  the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  M.P. ;  H  D.  Ames,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  James  Dunbar,  E.sq  ,  K.C.,  D.C.L  ;  Principal  Wm. 
Peterson,  LL.D.,  C.M.Gr.,  and  John  Whyte,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Inspector  Taylor,  M.A.,  was  introduced  as  the 
Teachers’  Representative  for  the  current  year,  and  took  his 
•seat,  having  been  welcomed  by  the  Chairman. 

A  communication  from , the  Hon.  Justice  McCorkill  was  ' 
read,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  consideration  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Committee, 
as  expressed  to  him  by  the  Chairman,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  his  resignation. 

The  Secretary  made  a  report  on  the  state  of  business. 

Professor  Kiieeland  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Masten, 

1  “That  Alt.  20  of  the  regulations  of  the  I'rotestant 
Committee  be  amended  by  adding  alter  the  word  “  diplo¬ 
ma”  in  the  tilth  clause  the  wmrds  “  of  the  tirst  class,”  and 
-after  the  word  “.university  ”  the  words  “  and  for  academy 
diplomas  of  the  second  class,  holders  of  Model  School  Di¬ 
plomas  from  the  McGill  Normal  School.” 

2.  “  That  Art.  22  of  the  regulations  be  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  after  the  word  “diploma,”  in  the  first  and  seventh 
lines,  the  words  “  of  the  first  class,”  and  by  adding  after 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  said  article,  the  following 
words: — “and  such  holders  of  Model  School  Diplomas 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  Academy  Diplomas  of  the  second 
class  on  passing  the  prescribed  examination  in  Latin, 
French  and  Mathematics,  after  having  taught  successfully 
in  the  Province  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  live  years  since 
receiving  the  Model  School  Diploma,  successful  teaching 
for  the  period  named  to  be  attested  by  the  Inspector  of 
Superior  Schools  or  by  one  of  the  public  school  inspectors. 

“  Candidates  for  this  diploma  shall  notify  the  Inspector 
of  Superior  Schools  on  or  before  May  1st,  in  any^  year, 
«of  their  intention  to  take  the  required  examination  and  of 
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the  Academy  at  which  they  intend  to  appear  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

“  The  examination  papers  for  this  diploma  shall  be  set 
by  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools ;  the  examinations 
shall  be  held  in  the  Academies,  in  June,  at  the  time  of  the 
regular  examinations ;  the  papers  shall  be  sent  with  the 
papers  of  the  school  to  Quebec,  to  be  read  by  the  regular 
staff  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
for  the  June  examinations  ;  and  the  Inspector  of  Superior 
Schools  shall  report  the  result  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  of  Examiners.  The  time  for  this  examination 
shall  be  two  days,  beginning  with  the  first  day  after  the 
regular  examinations. 

3.  “  That  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  mover,  the 
Principal  of  the  McGrill  Normal  School  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Provinciiil  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers, 
be  appointed  to  draft  the  course  of  study  required  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  this  diploma,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Protestant  Committee.” 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  ShurtlefF,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mac- 
laren,  that  clauses  one  and  two  be  laid  on  the  table  until 
next  meeting.— Carried. 

Clause  three  was  then  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Kneeland,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gr.  L.  Hasten,  “  (1)  That  clause  c  of  section  8  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  governing  bonuses  and  rank,  passed  February  28th, 
1902,  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  clause  the  words  : — 
“  the  statement  of  the  average  number  in  attendance  to  be 
attested  by  the  signatures  ot  the  deputy-examiner,  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school  and  the  secretary-treasurer.” 

(2)  That  clause  e  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  — “  Ten 
marks  for  the  number  presented  in  Gtrade  III  Model,  in 
Model  Schools,  and  in  Grades  II  and  III  Academy,  in  Aca¬ 
demies,  taking  ten  or  over  in  Grade  III  Model  and  fifteen 
or  over  in  Grades  II  and  III  Academy  together,  as  entitling^ 
to  full  marks.” 

“In  academies  these  marks  are  to  be  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — One  mark  for  each  pupil  in  Grade  III  Academy, 
up  to  five,  and  one-half  mark  for  each  additional  pupil  in 
Grades  II  and  III  Academy  together,  up  to  ten.” — Carried. 
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A.  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  Normal  k  chool  Staff, 
etc.,  was  submitted  as  follows  :  — 

McGrill  Normal  School,  Nov.  8th,  1906. 
Eeport  of  Joint  Meeting  of  Sub-Committees. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  relation  of 
the  Normal  School  to  the  Macdonald  College,  and  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  the  Principalship  of  the  Normal  School  was 
held  at  the  above  date  and  place. 

Present  : — Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Peterson,  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Dr.  Rexford  —regret  for  absence  was 
received  from  Dr.  Shurtleff. 

Application  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Perret  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Principal  of  the  McG-ill  Normal  School. 

The  sub-committee  was  advised  that  the  property  of  the 
Macdonald  College,  including  buildings  and  equipment, 
tos^ether  with  an  endowment  amounting  to  12,000,000.00, 
had  been  donated  by  Sir  William  Macdonald  to  the  Grovern- 
ors  of  McGrill  University  and  that  the  terms  of  donation 
provide  that  the  w  ork  of  teacher-training  for  the  Protes¬ 
tant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  Macdonald  Col¬ 
lege  shall  be  carried  on  under  ihe  direction  of  a  committee 
upon  which  the  Government  of  the  Province,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Macdonald  College  shall  be  represented  ;  and 
that  the  appointments  to  the  staff  of  Macdonald  College  will 
be  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  McGill  University. 

It  was  further  intimated  that  a  conference  was  desired 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  Macdonald  College 
concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  of  teachers  for  the  Province  may  be  under¬ 
taken  at  St.  Anne’s,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  McGill 
Normal  School  Committee  will  represent  the  Corporation 
of  McGill  University,  and  Dr.  Robertson  will  represent 
Macdonald  College. 

It  is  understood  that  all  regulations  governing  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  course  of  study  for  teachers  and  the 
conditions  under  which  diplomas  are  granted  for  schools  in 
this  Province  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Province  or  of  the  Protestant  Committee. 

;,^In  the  opinion  of  your  sub-committee  the  above  terms 
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justify  the  Protestant  Committee  in  going  forward  with  the 
policy  of  fusion  in  harmony  with  the  resolution  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  13th  March,  1905. 

(Signed)  W.  I.  Shaw, 

Chairman. 

E.  I.  Rexford, 

Secretary. 

Resolution  above  referred  to. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  A. 
T,  Love,  and  resolved  : 

“Whereas  the  proposals  made  to  this  Committee  by  Sir 
Wm.  Macdonald,  in  regard  to  training  of  teachers,  seem  to 
provide  fully  and  satisfactorily  for  all  the  needs  of  our  com¬ 
paratively  small  Protestant  population,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee  it  is  expedient  that  all  normal  training  of 
teachers  be  done  at  St.  Anne,  provided  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  to  that  end  be  made  wdth  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  and 
wdth  the  consent  and  authorization  of  the  Grovernment,  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  a  sub-committee  of  five 
be  nominated  by  the  Chairman  to  discuss  the  necessary 
details  with  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald,  or  his  representative,  and 
with  representatives  of  the  Grovernment,  and  to  report  to 
this  Committee.” 

Moved  by  Dr.  Rexford,  seconded  by  Dr.  Shurtlefl', 

“That  the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the 
sub-committee  on  the  relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  the 
Macdonald  College  be  continued  with  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher,  Hon.  Justice  McCorkill  and  Dr. 
Robins,— Carried. 

Professor  Kneeland’s  motion  relating  to  the  future  of  the 
Normal  School,  which  he  was  prepared  to  move,  w^as  with¬ 
drawn  on  the  understanding  that  the  interests  of  the  present 
staff  of  McGill  Normal  and  Model  Schools  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  in  any  arrangements  for  the  transfer  ol‘  teacher 
training  to  the  Macdonald  College.  Its  proposals,  however, 
were  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  on 
Normal  School  relations. 

A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Inspector  Taylor,  Mr. 
Sutherland  and  Prof.  Kneeland,  was  appointed  to  consider 
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in  what  way  recognition  and  encouragement  can  be  given 
to  schools  which  provide  for  manual  training,  nature- 
study  and  school  gardens,  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

The  sub-meeting  on  applications  for  diplomas  for  special 
reasons  submitted  a  report  w’hich  was  considered  clause  by 
clause  and  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  report  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners  was  directed  to  issue  diplomas  as 
follows  : 

Academy  :  Miss  E.  M.  Graham,  B.A. ;  Wm.  O,  Eothney, 
B.A.,  B.D. ;  Miss  Martha  G.  Stewart,  B,A.,  Ph.B. ;  and  Mr. 
Geo.  J.  Jordan. 

Model  School  :  Madame  S.  Cornu. 

_  I 

Elementary  :  Eoy  W.  Summers,  Miss  Sadie  Tyndale 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Parsons.  Miss  Parsons  may  receive  a 
model  school  diploma  upon  passing  an  examination  in 
French  and  in  School  Law. 

The  chairman  read  the  following  digest  of  the  report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  :  — 

The  Inspector  presents  interim  reports  for  13  superior 
schools,  visited  the  past  two  months.  The  mark  of  11  of 
these  is  described  as  fair,  satisfactory  or  excellent. 

In  Ulverton  “the  teachers  are  attempting  to  teach  too 
many  grades.  The  time  given  to  grade  II.  academy 
should  be  devoted  to  the  model  grades.”  In  Eichmond  a 
teacher  from  Ontario  y^as  engaged  as  second  master  who, 
although  a  graduate  of  Toronto,  proved  to  be  “entirely 
unfit ’’Tor  the  position.  His  successor  therefore  takes  the 
work  under  a  great  disadvantage.  The  Principal  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  is  teaching  without  a  diploma.  The  grounds  at 
Quyon  should  be  improved  and  fenced. 

Marked  improvements  are  reported  in  the  premises  and 
furnishings  at  Three  Eivers,  Shawville,  Buckingham  and 
Danville.  The  school  at  Yerdun  has  a  McGill  Travelling 
Library.  The  Trustees  at  Aylmer  are  offering  special 
prizes  to  all  pupils  who  will  reach  64  per  cent  at  the  June 
examinations. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  Inspector’s  reports  is 
now  made  as  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools  and 
closets.  As  regards  the  former  all  are  fair,  good  or  excel¬ 
lent.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  closets  five  are  re¬ 
ported  as  fair,  and  four,  with  provision  for  flushing,  as  ex- 
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cellent.  On  the  specific  point  of  cleanliness  Buckingham 
is  reported  “  bad,”  Uiverton  “  middling  ”  In  Shawville 
and  Lachute  “more  attention  must  be  giv^en  to  the  care 
of  the  closets.”  The  Inspector  recommends  that  some 
special  consideration  should  be  shown  to  school  boards 
which  are  complying  with  all  sanitary  regalations. 

Letters,  were  read  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Foster  Brown  & 
Co.,  and  A,  T.  Chapman  regarding  trade  discount  on  text¬ 
books. 

Moved  by  Prof.  Kneeland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mastmi, 

“  That  in  view  of  the  complaints  of  VVm.  Foster  Brown 
et  al.  regarding  discounts  to  the  wholesale  trade  allowed 
by  publishers  of  authorized  text-books  and  other  matters, 
the  text-book  sub-committee  be  instructed  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  consideration  and  to  take  such  action  as  will  in 
their  judgment  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  alleged  injus¬ 
tice  of  which  these  gentlemen  complain. — Carried. 

It  was  resolved  that  Dr.  ShurtlelF  be  added  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  text-books. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  collection  of  $40.00,  one  year’s 
interest  on  the  Burham  legacy,  and  received  authority  to 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Administrative  Commission  of 
the  Pension  FMnd. 

An  appeal  from  the  school  commissioners  of  the  town 
and  parish  of  Longueuil  against  a  decision  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  submitted  by  the  latter. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney-Greneral  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Committee 
has  any  right  to  consider  such  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Chairman,  Judge  McCorkill,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr. 
Rex  ford  and  Mr,  Mackenzie  were  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  Government  to  discuss  the  matters  arising  out  of  the 
proceedings  ot  this  Committee  that  require  legislative  or 
governmental  action. 

The  Chairman  submitted  a  letter  from  the  school  board 
of  Knowlton,  alleging  that  a  certain  pupil  who  had  passed 
the  June  examinations  at  another  academy  could  not  have 
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attended  at  the  said  academy  the  90  days  required  to  qua¬ 
lify  for  examination.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Superior  Schools  for  a  report. 

s 

An  invitation  from  the  League  of  the  Empire  to  send  a 
representative  of  the  Protestant  Committee  to  attend  a 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  London  in  May  1907,  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Education  Departments  and  of  universities  and 
other  large  educational  institutions  of  the  Empire  was 
submitted  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  having,  by  permission,  read  a  letter  which 
had  been  written  to  the  Grovernment  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  advising  that  the  English  Secretary  be  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Department,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Pexford, 
seconded  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  resolved  that 
this  Committee  would  respectfully  join  in  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Superintendent  in  this  regard. 

Instruction  w^as  given  to  the  sub-committee  on  text-books 
to  make  a  preliminary  revision  of  the  list  of  text-books  to 
be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting  and  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  in  preparation  for  the  quadrennial  revision. 

Dr,  Robertson  having  invited  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  visit  the  Macdonald  College  at  St.  Anne’s,  it 
was  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation  and  to  hold  the  next 
.  meeting  in  Montreal  in  order  to  make  the  visit  at  that  time. 

After  the  reading  of  the  rough  minutes  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  meet  at  McGrill  Normal  School,  Montreal,  on 
PTiday,  the  22nd  day  of  February  next,  at  9  a.m.,  or  earlier 
if  called  by  the  Chairman. 

Geo.  W.  Parmelee, 

Secretary. 

NOTICES  FROM  TRE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Changing  Name  of  School  Municipality . 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  20th  of  October  1900,  to  annnex 
to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Denis  No  2,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Saint  Hyacinthe,  all  that  part  of  the  school  municipality 
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of  vSaiiit  Denis  No  1,  not  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
village  of  Saint  Denis,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the  school 
municipality  of  Saint  Denis  No  2,  to  that  of  the  school  muni¬ 
cipality  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Denis. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  2nd  November,  1906,  to  make 
the  following  appointments,  to  wit  : 

School  Commissionerii 

Arthabaska,  Arthabaskaville. —  Mr.  Edouard  Valliere,  to 
replace  Mr.  Henri  Laurier,  deceased. 

Montmorency,  Saint  Fereol.  —  Messrs  Louis  Bilodeau, 
and  Paul  Lajeunesse,  to  replace  Messrs.  Francois  Michel 
and  Albert  Poulin,  whose  term  of  office  has  expired. 

School  Trustees. 

Argenteuil,  Morin.  —  Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Guenette,  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Janvier  Guenette,  junior,  resigned. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  2nd  of  November,  1906,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Clair,  county  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  the  lots  bearing  on  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish 
of  Sainte  Claire,  the  numbers  490  and  following  to  497  in¬ 
clusively,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of 
Saint  Margaret,  in  the  same  county. 

This  and  the  before  mentioned  annexation  will  take  effect 
on  the  first  of  July  next,  1907. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  dated  the  14th  of  November,  1906,  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Eevd.  H.  C.  Loiselle,  and  Mr.  Charles  Roy,  school 
trustees  for  the  municipality  of  Sainte  Anne  de  Sabrevois, 
county  of  Iberville,  the  former  to  replace  Mr  Stephen  H. 
Janes,  resigned,  and  the  latter  re-appointed,  his  term  of 
office  having  expired. 
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90  Wellingrton  St.  West 

4  8  1 9'^  TOIBOIiTTO. 


OEPARTMilNf  OF 

nutclH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

DEC  10 1956 
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